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TURKISH WARS OF FORMER TIMES, 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, PRESIDENT 
OF VIRGINIA, AND ADMIRAL OF NEW ENGLAND. 


ji late Hungarian insurrection and 
the pending war between Russia and 
Turkey, by drawing attention to the 
countries bordering on the lower Danube 
and the Black Sea, have made familiar 
the names and eg ed of many dis- 
tricts and cities which, for years preced- 
ing these recent movements, were hard] 

known in the western parts of the world, 
except to professed geographers. Yet it 
is by no means now, for the first time, that 
the eyes and thoughts of Christendom 
have been steadily and earnestly drawn 
inthat direction. During the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
the Turkish power filled, and more than 
filled, to the constant apprehension of 
western Europe, the place now occu- 
pied by Russia. The same dread of 
barbaric predominancy, the same fear of 
the extension and aggrandizement of a 
nilitary empire, already too powerful, 
which has united the arms of France 
md England to assist the Turks 
— Russia, then served to unite the 
vhole of Christian Europe, if not in 
ams, at least in sentiment, against the 
further extension of the Turkish empire. 
In the almost constant wars, against 
the Turks, in which Austria was en- 
gaged, she was looked upon as fighting 
mbehalf of all Europe; and the same 
felines which now _— the aid be- 
stowed on Turkey,'then carried into the 
camps of Austria, not only many regi- 
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ments of foreign soldiers, paid, in some 
instances, by the German empire and 
the King of France, but many volun- 
teer adventurers also. 
Among these adventurers was John 
Smith, so distinguished, afterwards, for 
his active share in the plantation of Vir- 
ginia, and New England, that dicotyle- 
onous seed, so to speak, whence so 
great a transatlantic empire has since 
sprung—a sort of moral and political, 
as well as geographical, counter-balance 
to the empires of eastern Europe. 
Recent, and still passing events, by 
recalling attention to the locality of 
Smith’s early adventures, have invested 
them with fresh interest, nor will even 
passing events fail of a certain illustra- 
tion, from the exploits of this earliest 
American patriarch, who, previous to his 
being American, was, as if prophetically, 
if not altogether a fillibuster, at least 


something of a sympathizer. Descended, 


as he tells us, from the ancient Smiths 
of Crudley, in Lancashire, John Smith 
was bornat Willoughby, in Lincolnshire, 
in the year 1579. At the age of thir- 
teenhe lost his parents, from whom, how- 
ever, he inherited some little property. 
Having obtained as much education as 
the Free Schools of Alford and Louth 
pass 9 at the age = fifteen he 
was bound apprentice by hi ee 
to a merchant at Lynn ut, ing dis- _ 
appointed in his hope of being sent to 
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sea, he gave his master the slip, and 
passed over to France, as one of the 
attendants of the youthful second son 
of Lord Willoughby, sent to that coun- 
try for his education. Within a month, 
however, Smith’s services were dis- 
pensed with. He was furnished with 
money for his passage home; but, find- 
ing himself thus his own master, he re- 
mained at Paris till his money was gone, 
after which he enlisted in the military 
service of Henry IV., then still strug- 
gling against the Guises and the ultra- 
catholics, for the possession of the 
throne of France. The French civil 
war being soon ended, Smith passed 
into the Low Countries, where he 
served the Dutch, for three or four 
years, in the still lingering war of inde- 
pendence against Spain, as member of 
a company of English mercenaries in 
their service. 

At the suggestion of a Scotch ac- 
quaintance, who had helped him to 
spend his money at Paris, and who flat- 
tered him with the idea of employment 
in Scotland, Smith proceeded thither; 
but, though his friend’s letters secured 
him abundance of good entertainment, 
no employment was to be had; and, 
disappointed in this expectation, Smith 
returned, in rather a melancholy mood, 
to his native place of Willoughby. 

Little satisfied with the society he 
found there, and soon glutted with all 
company, he retired, as he tells us, into 
a neighboring forest, where he built a 
hut of boughs, by the side of a brook, 
employing himself in the study of the 
biographical works of Marcus Aurelius, 
and of Machiavel’s Art of War, while 
for exercise he practised on horseback 
with his lance and ring. He had the 
reputation in the neighborhood of living 
upon venison ; but, in fact, obtained, by 
means of his servant, his provisions 
and other necessaries from the neigh- 
boring town. 

Drawn from this romantic retirement 
by the good offices of an Italian, who 
had the superintendence of the stud 
and stables of the Earl of Lincoln, 
Smith was induced to go to London, 
where he spent some time at Tatter- 
sall’s with his Italian friend. Thence 
he returned to the Low Countries; but 
‘lamenting and repenting,” as he ex- 
presses it, ‘to see so many Christians 
slaughter each other,’’ and desirous to 
see more of the world, he resolved to 
try his fortune as a volunteer against 
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the Turks, who had recently renewed 
the war in Hungary. 

Some French sharpers, who had per. 
suaded him that they could put him in 
the way of obtaining letters to a French 
general, then high in command of the 
Austrian troops, and who had induced 
him to embark with them for Picardy, 
robbed him while at sea of all he had, 
He was set on shore penniless, but 
managed to make his way through 
France; sometimes finding generous 
friends, but often in great destitution 
and distress. At last he obtained pas. 
sage at Marseilles for Italy; but his ill 
luck still followed him; the vessel was 
crowded with “a rabble of pilgrims,” 
and off Nice, where the wind compelled 
them to anchor, not satisfied with curs- 
ing him for a Huguenot, and “ vilely 
railing” at his “dread sovereign,” 
Queen Elizabeth, they actually threw 
him overboard as the Jonah who had 
caused the storm that detained them. 
He swam, however, to the shore, and 
the next day was taken on board b 
the captain of another French veil 
an acquaintance, as it happened, of a 
gentleman in the north of France, whom 
Smith had met in Picardy, and from 
whom he had received many kind- 
nesses. 

In this vessel Smith sailed to Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, whither she was 
bound. Having delivered her’ freight 
there, she coasted, on her passage 
homeward, the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean, till, off the entrance of 
the Adriatic, she encountered an argosy 
of Venice, richly laden. The French- 
man, upon some collision (courted, itis 
likely, if not provoked), attacked this 
vessel, and, after a bloody engagement, 
compelled her to strike. According to 
the semi-piratical usages of those times, 
the victors did not scruple to help them- 
selves to the argosy’s cargo of silks, 


_ velvets, and cloth of gold; beside 


seizing upon a large amount in gold 
and silver coin. Smith received, for 
his share of the spoils, five hundred 
sequins (about a thousand dollars), be- 
sides a little box, probably of jewels, 
worth near as much more, which, 4 
he piously states, ‘God gave him,” 
though he does not inform us m 
what particular way. Thus put m 
funds, he was soon after, at his own re- 
quest, landed on the west coast of 
Italy, of which country he roceeded to 
make the tour. At Rome, he saw Pope 
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Clement VITII., and saluted Father Par- 
sons, the famous English Jesuit. He 
passed thence to Naples, back to Flor- 
ence, and through Lombardy to Venice. 
Still intent upon his project of fighting 
the Turks, he proceeded from Venice to 
Gratz, in Styria, where, through the in- 
troduction of some English Jesuits, he 
became acquainted with several military 
officers in the Austrian service. Among 
them was the Count Meldritch, a Tran- 
sylvanian nobleman, in company with 
whom he paid a visit to Vienna, and 
under whom he volunteered—being then 
twenty-two years of age—for his first 
campaign. 

At that time—about the close of the 
year 1600—the greater part of Hungary 
southwest of the Danube, or Low Hun- 
gary, as it used to be called, was in 
possession of the Turks—by whom, in- 
deed, it had been held for sixty years, 
or more—together with some districts 
on the north bank of the Danube; in- 
duding Temesvar, and the adjoining 
territory beyond the Theiss, as far as 
Transylvania, then an independent 
principality. 

The principal Turkish fortresses in 
that quarter were Stuhl-Weissenburg— 
otherwise known as Alba Regalis—be- 
tween the Platten See and the Danube, 
and Buda-Pesth, now the capital of Hun- 
gary. The important town of Gran, on 
the north bank of the Danube, previous 
tothe war occupied by the Turks, had 
been taken, since its commencement, by 
the Austrians—an enterprise in which 
great distinction had been acquired by 
an English adventurer, Sir Thomas 
Arundel—afterwards Lord Wardor— 
and who, as well as Smith, had subse- 
quently some relations with America; 
being concerned along with his brother, 
the Karl of Southampton, in the expe- 
dition under Captain Weymouth, which 
in 1605, in search of a northwest pas- 
sage to India, entered and explored the 
bay and river of Penobscot. 

The frontier fortresses of the Austri- 
ans were Raab, Comorn—so important 
a point during the late Hungarian war— 
and Kanissa, built in an almost inac- 
cessible morass, between the Platten 
lake and the river Drave; but first 

aab, near as it was to Vienna, and 
more recently, Kanissa had been sur- 
prised and taken by the Turks, who 
had not only compelled the revolted 
ho ce of Wallachia again to submit 
to their authority, but had retorted the’ 
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hostilities of the Prince of Transylvania 
with such success, that nothing but 
Austrian aid could save him from total 
subjection—aid which Austria, scarcely 
able to protect her own territories, re- 
fused to give, except on condition of 
becoming herself the sovereign of Tran- 
sylvania. When Smith joined the Aus- 
trian army, he found it employed in 
trying to relieve Olympach, a fortified 
town not far from Kanissa, already re- 
duced to great extremities. The com- 
mandant of it happened to be not only 
one of the officers to whom Smith had 
been introduced while at Gratz, but one 
with whom he had discussed and ar- 
ranged a sort of telegraphic correspond- 
ence by means of torches. Having 
communicated this fact to the Austrian 
general, and obtained his permission, 
Smith, from the top of a neighboring 
hill, opened a torchlight correspondence 
with the besieged town. A simultaneous 
attack and sally were thus arranged, 
which resulted in raising the siege—-a 
service for which Smith was rewarded 
by being made a captain in Count Mel- 
dritch’s regiment. His bys og con- 
sisted of two hundred and fifty men; 
the whole regiment contained twenty- 
five hundred—of whom a thousand were 
horsemen. 

In the next campaign, this regiment 
was attached to the army of the Arch- 
duke Matthias, under whom served, as 
lieutenant, the Duke Mercury, the same 
French general with the hope of obtain- 
ing letters to whom Smith had been de- 
luded by the French sharpers. At the 
head of thirty thousand men, a third 
part of whom were French mercenaries, 
Duke Mercury laid siege to the fortress 
of Stuhl-Weissenburg. A Turkish army 
of sixty thousand men, consisting most- 
ly of new levies, was hastily drawn to- 
gether for. the relief of this important 
place; but, before their arrival, it was 
obliged to surrender—a great triumph, 
as it had been for eighty years in the 
hands of the Turks. Duke Mercury 
then marched to meet the advancing 
enemy, and a bloody battle ensued, in 
which Count Meldritch’s regiment was 
surrounded and half cut to pieces. Smith 
himself was unhorsed and badly wound- 
ed; but he mounted again on one of the 
many horses whose masters were slain, 
and, along with the survivors of the 
regiment, succeeded in cutting a passage 
through the a After an interval 
of two or three days, during which a 
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large Turkish detachment was sent to 
attempt the recovery of Stuhl-Weissen- 
burg, another bloody but indecisive 
engagement took place. The armies 
then lay watching each other till the 
failure of provisions and the approach 
of winter obliged the Turks to retire to 
Buda. Part of Duke Mercury’s forces 
were sent to strengthen the garrison of 
Comorn, and another portion marched 
to join the Archduke Ferdinand, em- 
ployed in attempting the recovery of 
Kanissa. But this enterprise proved a 
complete failure. Such was the seve- 
rity of the winter that many of the 
besiegers were frozen to death in the 
trenches; and, when it became neces- 
sary to give over the attack, two or three 
thousand more were lost in the retreat, 
though the only enemy they had to 
encounter was a violent snow-storm. 
Count Meldritch’s regiment had mean- 
while been dispatched into Transylvania, 
to aid the Austrian forces there in com- 
pelling the reluctant Singismund to carry 
out the agreement into which he had 
entered, for transferring to Austria the 
sovereignty of that province. Count 


Meldritch, himself a Transylvanian— 
though for twenty years past a soldier 


of fortune, most of the time in the Aus- 
trian service—was little inclined to aid 
in overturning the independence of his 
native country; and he offered to pass 
over to Singismund with all his troops, 
on condition of being employed to fight, 
not the Austrians, but the Turks, against 
whom no less than against the Austrians 
it was still necessary to defend the prin- 
cipality. This last, indeed, was a service 
for which the Count had a particular 
predilection. The Turks had slain his 
father some twenty years before, and 
ever since held possession of that part 
of Transylvania in which lay his heredi- 
tary estates, the loss of which had driven 
him to turn a soldier of fortune. The 
Prince of Transylvania gladly accepted 
this offer; and Count Meldritch march- 
ed into the land of Zarkam, a moun- 
tainous district on the frontier, occu- 
pied partly by Turks, partly by Tartars, 
but principally by renegadoes and ban- 
ditti, who, being hard pressed, were 
driven, by the next spring (1602), to 
take refuge in the city of Regal, and 
were besieged there by seventeen thou- 
sand men with twenty-six pieces of 
cannon, commanded by Zashiel Moyses, 
an old Transylvanian officer. As the 
besiegers, of whom Count Meldritch’s 
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regiment formed a part, were a month 
or more in opening their trenches and 
getting ready their batteries, the Turks 
began to make merry at their delay; 
and finally, ‘to delight the ladies of the 
town, who longed to see some court-like 
pastime,’’ Turbashaw, one of their cap- 
tains, defied any Christian of correspond- 
ing rank in the besieging army to com- 
bat with him for his head. ‘The privi- 
lege of meeting the Turk, for which 
there were many competitors, was set- 
tled by lot, and Smith proved to be the 
fortunate man who was io risk his head 
for the entertainment of the ladies and 
the honor of the Christian army. 

A truce was made for the occasion, 
and a field was prepared. The ram. 
parts of the town were crowded with 
tair dames, and men at arms. The 
Christian army was drawn out in battle 
array. The Turkish champion, well 
mounted, and splendidly armed, entered 
the field with a flourish of hautboys, his 
shoulders adorned with a pair of wings 
made of eagles’ feathers, fixed in a rim 
of silver, and richly garnished. He 
was attended by three janizaries, one 
bearing his lance before him, and one 
on each side of his horse. Smith en- 
tered on the other side with a sound of 
trumpets, and a page to bear his lance, 
and, having passed the Turk with a 
courteous salute, both took their ap- 
pointed places. At the signal given, 
Smith charged with such success as to 
pass his lance through the sight of the 
Turk’s helmet, face, head, and all. He 
fell dead to the ground; and Smith, who 
had suffered no hurt, alighted, and cut 
off his head, which he presented to the 
Lord Moyses, the general, who gra 
ciously accepted it, while the whole 
army celebrated his success with loud 
shouts. 

Turbashaw, as it happened, had a 
particular friend in the town, who was 
so grieved and enraged at his death as 
to send a special challenge to Smith, in 
which he proposed to win back his 
friend’s head, or, failing in that, to lose 
his own, and his armor to boot. This 
challenge, too, was accepted, and the 
combatants met as before. Both lances 
were shivered at the first charge. Then 
they fired pistols, and, at the second 
shot, the Turk’s left arm was so shat- 
tered, that he could no longer guide his 
horse ; and, being thrown to the ground, 
and so much bruised, that he could 
make no further defense, he, too, lost 
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his head, as his friend had before 


him. 

The siege still lingering, Smith be- 
came, in his turn, the challenger, offer- 
ing the two heads he had taken and his 
own into the bargain, to any champion 
of equal rank with himself, who might 
be able to take them, conceding also, 
to his opponent, the choice of weapons. 
A Turk was immediately found to ac- 
cept this challenge. Lances were dis- 
pensed with, and pistols having been 
discharged without effect, the combat- 
ants betook themselves to their battle- 
axes, under whose heavy blows both 
reeled alternately, with hardly strength 
enough to keep their saddles; nor was 
it long before Smith received so heavy 
a stroke that he dropped his battle- 
axe, and was near falling after it. The 
Turks on the rampart raised a loud 
shout. But the readiness of Smith’s 
horse, and his own dexterity, enabled 
him to recover himself, and by ‘* God’s 
assistance,”’ according to the pious 
phrase of those times, he not only 
avoided the fresh blows aimed at him, 
but, haying drawn his falchion, dealt 
the Turk such a stroke through the 


body, that, though he alighted from his. 


horse, he was unable to stand, and soon 
lost his head like the two others. 

It is evident, from these descriptions, 
that the use of armor was not only still 
retained, but many others, also, of the 
usages of knighthood, presenting a 
strong contrast to the unromantic ope- 
rations of modern warfare. We read of 
hand to hand struggles in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, but of no duels ‘to 
delight the ladies.” 

Smith’s exploits, which gave great 
satisfaction and encouragement to the 
army, did not go unrewarded. The suc- 
cessful champion, preceded by three 
led horses, before each of which was 
borne, on the point of a spear, the head 
of one of the Turks, was conducted to 
the general’s tent by a procession of 
six thousand men. ‘The Lord Moyses 
received him with a warm embrace, and 
presented him with a horse richly fur- 
nished, and with a cimeter and belt 
worth three hundred ducats; to which, 
Count Meldritch added the post of 
major in his regiment. 

At last, the batteries of the besiegers 
having opened, in fifteen days two 
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breaches were made in the walls of the 
town, which was stormed and taken, 
though not without heavy loss. The 
Turkish garrison, having retired into 
the castle, offered to surrender on terms; 
but these the Transylvanian general 
refused; and the castle, having been 
battered, was stormed and taken the 
next day. All the garrison were put to 
the sword, and their heads were set up 
on stakes about the wall—the same 
treatment which the Christian garrison 
had received when the town, some years 
before, had fallen into the hands of the 
Turks. Ever since they had possessed 
it, this town had been a depository of 
plunder, and the spoil which it afforded 
was very great. But the Transylvanian 
general was not satisfied till he had 
sacked three other towns, after which 
he retired toward the Transylvanian 
capital with two thousand prisoners, 
mostly women and children, intended 
to be sold as slaves. Modern warfare 
may be less romantic, but it is, also, less 
bloody and ruthless. Prince Singis- 
mund having paid a visit to the camp, 
and being informed of Smith’s exploits, 
granted him a yearly pension of three 
hundred ducats (not very well paid, it is 
to be feared), beside presenting him 
with his picture set in gold, and author- 
izing him to assume as his coat of arms, 
and in commemoration of his recent 
exploits, three Turks’ heads* in a shield. 
This unfortunate prince, unable to 
stand out any longer against the Aus- 
trians, by whom his principality was 
ravaged and ruined on the one side, not 
less than by the Turks on the other, 
in consideration of sixty thousand 
ducats down of a pension of fifty 
thousand ducats, to be paid annually, 
and of a lordship in Silesia, soon after 
yielded up all his rights as sovereign, 
and withdrew from the principality. 
The General Moyses did not relish this 
submission, and he fought a battle to 
prevent it; but, being defeated, his 
troops scattered, some one way and 
some another, while he fled himself to 
the Turks at Temesvar, preferring 
rather to seek refuge among them than 
to encounter the vengeance of Austria. 
The whole principality, except those 
parts of it occupied by the Turks, sub- 
mitted, soon after, to the Austrian rule, 
as did the remaining regiments of the 





*The Three Turks’ Heads, rocks off Cape Anne, received from Smith the name which they 


still bear, in allusion to this device of his. 
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late Transylvanian army, including that 
of Count Meldritch. 

As no very strong confidence was felt 
in the fidelity of these troops, or in 
their zeal for the Austrian service, 
occupation was found for them in 
Wallachia, where a civil war had 
broken out between two rival claim- 
ants of the waywodeship, one of whom 
had applied to the Austrians for assist- 
ance, while the other adhered to the 
Turks. In the spring of 1602, an 
Austrian army of thirty thousand men, 
including the regiment of Count Mel- 
dritch, as major of which Smith con- 
tinued to serve, marched into Wallachia. 
The Turkish Waywode had assembled 
an army of forty thousand men; but 
he was defeated in a bloody battle, in 
which, it was said that, on both sides, 
not less than twenty-five thousand men 
were slain; and, as a result of this vic- 
tory, the ally of Austria was estab- 
lished in possession of the principality. 
Count Meldritch, with thirteen thousand 
of the late Transylvanian troops, was 
dispatched in pursuit of the defeated 
Waywode, who had retired within the 
Moldavian frontier. He was encour- 
aged, at first, by some additional suc- 
cesses; but soon found himself beset 
by a very superior Turkish force, com- 
posed principally of Tartar auxiliaries 
from the banks of the Don and the 
Dnieper. Having ascertained the great 
numerical superiority of the enemy, 
Count Meldritch took up a strong posi- 
tion in the valley of Varisthorne, be- 
tween the river Altus and the mountain 
Rottenton, where he was attacked in 
his camp, on the 18th of November, by 
a cloud of Tartar horsemen, armed 
chiefly with bows and arrows. Great 
numbers of their assailants were slain, 
but others constantly supplied their 
places, till at last Count Meldritch gave 
orders to charge. The Tartars fell 
back before him, and thus drew him on 
till he encountered the enemy’s main 
body, with whom were some well dis- 
ciplined regiments of Turks and Jani- 
zaries. Assailed by these fresh troops, 
and overwhelmed by their superior 
numbers, Count Meldritch’s army was 
speedily routed. As night approached, 
the Count himself, with some thirteen 
or fourteen hundred horsemen, swam 
the river, and thus effected an escape. 
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Of twelve British adventurers belong. 
ing to his regiment, “resolute as the 
best in defense of Christ and his Gos. 
pel,” only two succeeded in saving them. 
selves. The rest shared the fate of the 
bulk of the army. Nine were slain or 
drowned, while Smith fell, desperately 
wounded, into the hands of the pillagers, 
Judging from his armor that he was a 
person of rank, they spared his life in 
expectation of a heavy ransom; but, as 
no such ransom was forthcoming, as 
soon as his wounds were cured, he and 
many other captives were exposed for 
sale, as slaves, according to the fashion 
of both sides, at that day, in the treat- 
ment of their prisoners. 

This sale was made in a public market- 
place—the persons who attended as 
purchasers being privileged to examine, 
critically, the limbs -and scars of those 
offered for sale, and to cause other 
slaves to struggle with them to try their 
strength. Smith was purchased by the 
Bashaw Bogall, who sent him to Con- | 
stantinople, as a present to a young 
lady whom he was seeking in marriage. 
Many others of the captives were des- 
tined for the same great city, to which 
they were marched off in files of twenty, 
fastened by the neck to a common 
chain. 

Smith’s young mistress, whose name 
was Charatza Tragabigzanda,* convers- 
ing with him in Italian, or rather in the 
lingua Franca, the medium of commuti- 
cation between the Turks and _ their 
Christian captives, learned his history, 
became greatly interested in him, and, 
lest her mother should sell him, sent 
him away to her brother, the Bashaw 
Nalbritz, who resided in Crim-Tartary— 
the same Crimea just now so famous— 
on the shores of the Sea of Azoff. 

According to Smith, his young mis- 
tress had written to her brother very 
earnestly for his good usage, and had 
even intimated some ulterior intentions, 
‘‘ when time should make her master of 
herself”? and when he [Smith,] ‘ should 
have learned the language, and what it 
was to be a Turk.” Notwithstanding 
these recommendations, perhaps in con- 
sequence of them, he was treated with 
very great severity. Within an hour 
after his arrival, the Drubman, as Smith 
significantly names him, as overseer of 
the estate, pursuant to his master’s diree- 





* Smith afterwards gave her name to Cape Anne, but she could not maintain possession 
against a royal rival. 
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tions, ordered his head and beard to be 
shaved. A ring of iron with a long 
crooked arm attached to it, and the 
owner’s name stamped upon it,* was 
riveted about his neck; and his clothes 
being taken from him, he received as 
substitutes a piece of undressed skin, 
and a rough coat made of the hair of the 
buffalo. The dwelling of this harsh 
master was a castle large and strong, 
with many extensive enclosures about 
it, surrounded by high stone walls. 
Upon the plantations attached toit, there 
were many Christian slaves, and be- 
side these, near a hundred Turkish 
forsados or convicts sentenced to hard 
labor ; and Smith, as the last comer, was 
regarded as ‘slave of slaves” to them 
all; but this was a servitude which he 
did long endure, 

His Turkish master, on a round of 
inspection, having visited a farm-house, 
about a league from the castle, where 
Smith was employed alone in threshing, 
in the excitement of the moment, at the 
abusive treatment to which he was sub- 
jected, the new slave attacked the inso- 
lent Turk with his threshing-bat, and 
killed him on the spot. Having con- 


cealed the dead body under the straw, 


he dressed himself in the Turk’s clothes, 
and filling a knapsack with corn, mount- 
ed his dead master’s horse, and fled for 
his life. Is it not a little odd, that one 
of the most distinguished of the early 
planters of Virginia should once have 
been a runaway slave? 

After wandering for two or three 
days, he was fortunate enough to light 
upon the road, or bridle-path, rather, 
leading north, toward the Russian 
frontier, and, after traveling upon it 
for sixteen days, taking care all tha 
while to avoid being seen, which, in 
that desert and unfrequented region, 
was not a matter of much difficulty, he 
_ a Muscovite garrison on the 

on. 

In his ‘* Travels,” Smith describes 
the Tartar nobility as quite handsome, 
and well armed, like the Turks, of whom, 
also, a few were settled in that region 
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in the character of proprietors.* The 
common sort of Tartars he represents 
as generally ‘nasty and idle,’”’ and in 
war, better thieves tlian soldiers. They 
had, for weapons, only bows and ar- 
rows, with lances made of a strait, un- 
trimmed pole, headed with iron. Yet, 
even these tatterdemalions, who lived 
in the grossest and rudest manner, 
would have each four or five horses, 
which they took with them upon their 
warlike expeditions, as well to eat as to 
ride upon; and their good horseman- 
ship, and the clouds of arrows which 
they shot behind them, made them not 
less formidable in flight than in advance. 
The labor of the country was principall 
performed by Hungarian, Russian, Wal- 
lachian and Moldavian slaves, of whom 
the richer Tartars had great numbers, 
especially women for breeding. The 
capture of Christian prisoners to be 
made slaves of, was, indeed, a great 
stimulus to the Tartars, who willing} 
served as auxiliaries in all the Turkis 
wars, besides undertaking volunteer 
incursions of their own, to collect 
slaves, into the neighboring Christian 
provinces. 

The governor of the first Russian 
garrison which Smith reached, gave 
him a very hospitable reception; and, 
with friendly letters from governor to 
governor, he passed through the south- 
ern province of Russia to Hermanstadt, 
in Transylvania. These Russian com- 
manders, themselves exposed to the same 
calamity of slavery among the Tartars, 
from which Smith had just escaped, 
seemed to feel a great sympathy for - 
him, nor was there one of them who 
did not, beside free entertainment and 
the means of paying his traveling ex- 
penses to the next station, make him 
some present in addition. Seldom, he 
tells us, had he met with more respect, 
mirth, content and entertainment. Yet 
all this hospitality did not blind him to 
the lamentable social condition of that 
country, which he found not to differ 
much in that respect from the adjoining 
Tartar provinces. Owing to constant 





.” Beside the Crim Tartars, who inhabited the Crimea, there were the Nogay Tartars, in the 
district between the Wolga and the Don. Both were subjects of the same Khan, whose 
dominion also included the province of Bessarabia on the west, and the country east of the Sea 
of Azoff, as far south as the river Kuban. The Khan of the Tartars was regarded as the 
sutject of the Ottoman Empire, and entitled to the succession on the failure of the Ottoman 

e. 


t Such incursions continued to be made for more than a hundred 
See a curious account of the Crimea and the Tartars, by the Sieur 


an, in Voyages au Nord, tom. iv. 


ears after Smith’s time. 
errand, physician to the 
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wars, and the danger of Tartar inroads, 
there was no traveling except by cara- 
vans and convoys. ‘There were no 
towns, only here and there a miserable 
village of a few log houses, whose roofs 
of plank, for want of nails, were fasten- 
ed on by wooden pins. The larger of 
these villages had for defense a double 
inclosure of logs, filled in with earth 
and stones. They were furnished with 
a few fire-arms, and some small pieces 
of cannon, but the weapon principally 
relied upon was the Russian bow; and 
yet, says Smith, “it was wonderful to 
see how their lords, governors, and 
captains were civilized, well attired, and 
accoutred with jewels, furs, and horses, 
and, after their manner, with curious 
furniture.” But, he sagaciously adds, 
“they are all lords or slaves, which 
makes them so easy a prey to every 
invader.” In addition to the danger of 
Tartar irruptions, Russi«, at that time, 
was suffering from internal commotions. 
The old dynasty of Ivan, by which 
that country had first »een delivered 
from Tartar domination, had lately be- 
come extinct, nor had the present one 
of Romanoff, under which Russia, in 
the course of two centuries, has risen 
to such a commanding position, as yet 
succeeded in mounting the throne. 
After having been well entertained in 
Transylvania, Smith proceeded, by way 
of Prague, to Leipsic, at which city 
Prince Singismund, since the abdication 
of his Transylvanian dominion, had 
taken up his residence, and whither 
Count Meldritch, Smith’s late colonel, 
had also retired. They both received 
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him with much good will, and the prince, 
to repair his losses, gave him fiftecn 
hundred gold ducats, (about $3000) and 
also a letter of recommendation and safe 
conduct, stating his services and the 
coat of arms granted to him. This 
document, which Smith afterwards 
caused to be recorded in the Herald’ 
College, at London, bears date Dec. 9, 
1603, so that not quite a year could have 
elapsed between his capture and escape, 

His purse thus replenished, Smith 
made the tour of Germany, France, and 
Spain, and even crossed from Gibraltar 
to the Spanish African fortress of Tan- 
gier. While on that coast, he became 
acquainted with the captain of an armed 
French ship, and, with him and some 
twelve others, paid a visit to the city of 
Morocco. He had entertained some 


design of adventuring in the wars of 
that country ; but, finding the city ina 
very ruinous condition, and the civil 


struggles there “not so much war as 
perfidious and bloody murders,” he 
hastened to leave that wretched coun 
try, not till he had borne part in a des- 
perate sea-fight between his friend the 
French captain and two Spanish men- 
of-war. 

He reached England in the course of 
the year 1604, and having fallen in with 
Captain Bartholomew Goswold, was 
easily induced by him to take an active 
share in a project, then on foot, for 
planting a colony in Virginia, an enter- 
prise into which Smith entered with 
characteristic ardor, and in which his 
eastern experience was by no means 
without use to him. 





MY LOST YOUTH. 


FTEN I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas; 
And islands that were the Hesperides “ 
Of all my boyish dreams. . 
And the burden of that old song, . 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
‘** A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free ; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sun-rise gun, with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still : 
‘* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
‘‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 





My Lost Youth. 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods ; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
**A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain ; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


There are things of which I may not speak ; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
‘* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street. 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were. 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
** A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 





THE BELL-TOWER. 


«Like negroes, these powers own man sullenly; mindful of their higher master; while 


serving, plot revenge.” 


“The world is apoplectic with high-living of ambition; and apoplexy has its fall.” 
“Secking to conquer a larger liberty, man but extends the empire of necessity.” 


N the south of Europe, nigh a once- 
f frescoed capital, now with dank 
mold cankering its bloom, central in 
a plain, stands what, at distance, seems 
the black mossed stump of some im- 
measurable pine, fallen, in forgotten 
days, with Anak and the Titan. 

‘As all along where the pine tree falls, 
its dissolution leaves a mossy mound 
—last-flung shadow of the perished 
trunk; never lengthening, never lessen- 
ing; unsubject to the fleet falsities of 
the sun; shade immutable and true 
gauge—SO westward from what seems 
the stump, one steadfast spear of lich- 
ened ruin veins the plain. 

From that tree-top, when unabased, 
what birded chimes of silver throats had 
mug. A stone pine; a metallic aviary 
inits crown: the Bell-Tower, built by 
the great mechanician, the unblest 
fondling, Bannadonna. 

Like Babel’s, its base was laid in ahigh 
hour of renovated earth, following the 
second deluge, when the waters of the 
Dark Ages had dried up, and once more 
the green appeared. No wonder that, 
after so long and deep submission, the 
jubilant expectation of the race should, 
as with Noah’s sons, soar into Shinar 
aspiration. 

In firm resolve, no man in Europe at 
that period went beyond Bannadonna. 
Enriched through commerce with the 
Levant, the state in which he lived 
voted to have the noblest Bell-Tower in 
Italy. His repute assigned him to be 
wehitect. 

Stone by stone, month by month, the 
tower rose. Higher, higher; snail-like 

e, but like torch or mountain 
rocket in its pride. 

After the masons had departed, 
the builder, standing alone upon its 
ever-ascending summit, at close of every 
day saw that he overtopped still high- 
er walls and trees. He would tarry 
tll a late hour there, wrapped in 
schemes of other and still loftier piles. 
Those who of saints’ days thronged the 
spot—hanging to the rude poles of scaf- 
olding, like sailors on yards, or bees on 
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boughs, unmindful of lime and dust, and 
falling chips of stone—their homage not 
the less inspired him to self-esteem. 

At length the holiday of the Tower 
came. ‘To the sound of viols, the cli- 
max-stone slowly rose in the air, and, 
amid the firing of ordnance, was laid by 
Bannadonna’s hands upon the final 
course. Then mounting it, he stood 
erect, alone, with folded arms; gazing 
upon the white summits of blue inland 
Alps, and whiter crests of bluer Alps 
off-shore—sights invisible from the 
plain. Invisible, too, from thence was 
that eye he turned below, when, like the 
cannon booms, came up to him the 
people’s combustions of applause. 

That which stirred them so was, see- 
ing with what serenity the builder stood 
three hundred feet in air, upon an un- 
railed perch. This none but he durst 
do. But his periodic standing upon the 
pile, in each stage of its growth—such 
discipline had its last result. 

Little remained now but the bells. 
These, in all respects, must correspond 
with their receptacle. 

The minor ones were prosperously 
A highly enriched one followed, 
of a singular make, intended for sus- 
pension in a manner before unknown. 
The purpose of this bell, its rotary mo- 
tion, and connection with the clock- 
work, also executed at the time, will, in 
the sequel, receive mention. 

In the one erection, bell-tower and 
clock-tower were united, though, before 
that period, such structures, had com- 
monly been built distinct; as the Cam- 
panile and Torre del ’Orologio of St. 
Mark to this day attest. 

But it was upon the great state-bell 
that the founder lavished his more dar- 
ing skill. In vain did some of the less 
elated magistrates here caution him; 
saying that though truly the tower was 
Titanic, yet limit should be set to the 
dependent weight of its swaying masses. 
But undeterred, he prepared his mam- 
mouth mold, dented with mythological 
devices; kindled his fires of balsamic 
firs; melted his tin and copper; and 
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throwing in much plate, contributed by 
the public spirit of the nobles, let loose 
the tide. 

The unleashed metals bayed like 
hounds. Theworkmen shrunk. Through 
their fright, fatal harm to the bell was 
dreaded. Fearless as Shadrach, Banna- 
donna, rushing through the glow, smote 
the chief culprit with his ponderous ladle. 
From the smitten part, a splinter was 
dashed into the seething mass, and at 
once was melted in. 

Next day a portion of the work was 
heedfully uncovered. All seemed right. 
Upon the third morning, with equal 
satisfaction, it was bared stilllower. At 
length, like some old Theban king, the 
whole cooled casting was disinterred. 
All was fair except in one strange spot. 
But as he suffered no one to attend him 
in these inspections, he concealed the 
blemish by some preparation which 
none knew better to devise. 

The casting of such a mass was 
deemed no small triumph for the caster ; 
one, too, in which the state might not 
scorn to share. The homicide was 
overlooked. By the charitable that deed 
was but imputed to sudden transports 
of esthetic passion, not to any flagitious 
quality. A kick from an Arabian 
charger: not sign of vice, but blood. 

His felony remitted by the judge, 
absolution given him by the priest, 
what more could even a sickly con- 
science have desired! 

Honoring the tower and its builder, 
with another holiday, the republic wit- 
nessed the hoisting of the bells and 
clock-work amid shows and pomps su- 
perior to the former. 

Some months of more than usual soli- 
tude on Bannadonna’s part ensued. It 
was not unknown that he was engaged 
upon something for the belfry, intended 
to complete it, and surpass all that had 
gone before. Most people imagined 
that the design would involve a casting 
like the bells. But those who thought 
they had some further insight, would 
shake their heads, with hints, that not 
for nothing did the mechanician keep so 
secret. Meantime, his seclusion failed 
not to invest his work with more or less 
of that sort of mystery pertaining to 
the forbidden. 

Ere long he hdd a heavy object hoist- 
ed to the belfry, wrapped in a dark sack 
or cloak ; a procedure sometimes had in 
the case of an elaborate piece of sculp- 
ture, or statue, which, being intended to 
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grace the front of a new edifice, the 
architect does not desire exposed to 
critical eyes, till set up, finished, in its 
appointed place. Such was the impres. 
sion now. But, as the object rose, a 
statuary present observed, or thought 
he did, that it was not entirely rigid, 
but was, in a manner, pliant. At last, 
when the hidden thing had attained its 
final hight, and, obscurely seen from 
below, seemed almost of itself to step 
into the belfry, as if with little assist. 
ance from the crane, a shrewd old black. 
smith present ventured the suspicion 
that it was but a living man. This sur. 
mise was thought a foolish one, while 
the general interest failed not to ang. 
ment. 

Not without demur from Bannadonna, 
the chief-magistrate- of the town, with 
an associate—both elderly men—follow- 
ed what seemed the image up the tower. 
But, arrived at the belfry, they had little 
compense. Plausibly entrenching hin- 
self behind the concealed mysteries of 
his art, the mechanician withheld present 
explanation. The magistrates glanced 
toward the cloaked object, which, to 
their surprise, seemed now to hare 
changed its attitude, or else had before 
been more perplexingly concealed by the 
violent muffling action of the wind with- 
out. It seemed now seated upon some 
sort of frame, or chair, contained with 
in the domino. They observed that 
nigh the top, in a sort of square, the 
web of the cloth, either from accident 
or design, had its warp partly with 
drawn, and the cross-threads plucked 
out here and there, so as to form a sort 
of woven grating. Whether it were the 
low wind or no, stealing through the 
stone lattice-work, or only their om 
perturbed imaginations, is uneertais, 
but they thought they discerned a 
slight sort of fitful, spring-like motion, 
in the domino. Nothing, however, it- 
cidental or insignificant escaped their 
uneasy eyes. Among other things, 
they pried out, in a corner, an earthen 
cup, partly corroded and partly encrust- 
ed, and one whispered to the other, that 
this cup was just such a one as might, 
in mockery, be offered to the lips of 
some brazen statue, or, perhaps, stil 
worse. 

But, being questioned, the mechani- 
cian said, that the cup was simply used 
in his founder’s business, and described 
the purpose; in short, a cup to test 
the condition of metals in fusion. He 
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added, that it had got into the belfry by 
the merest chance. 

Again, and again, they gazed at the 
jomino, as at some suspicious incog- 
uito—at a Venetian mask. All sorts of 
yague apprehensions stirred them. 
They even dreaded lest, when they 
should descend, the mechanician, though 
without a flesh and blood companion, 
for all that, would not be left alone. 

Affecting some merriment at their 
disquietude, he begged to relieve them, 
by extending a coarse sheet of work- 
man’s canvas between them and the 
object. 

Meantime he sought to interest them 
in his other work; nor, now that the 
domino was out of sight, did they long 
remain insensible to the artistic wonders 
lying round them; wonders hitherto be- 
held but in their unfinished state; be- 
cause, since hoisting the bells, none but 
the caster had entered within the belfry. 
It was one trait of his, that, even in de- 
tails, he would not let another do what 
he could, without too great loss of time, 
accomplish for himself. So, for several 
preceding weeks, whatever hours were 
wemployed in his secret design, had 
been devoted to elaborating the figures 
on the bells. 

The clock-bell, in particular, now 
drew attention. Under a patient chisel, 
the latent beauty of its enrichments, be- 
fore obscured by the cloudings incident 
to casting that beauty in its shyest 
grace, was now revealed. Round and 
round the bell, twelve figures of gay 
girls, garlanded, hand-in-hand, danced 
in a choral ring—the embodied 
hours. 

“ Bannadonna,”’ said the chief, “ this 
bell excels all else. No added touch 
could here improve. Hark!’ hearing 
asound, ‘*was that the wind?” 

“The wind, Excellenza,’”? was the 
light response. ‘But the figures, they 
are not yet without their faults. They 
need some touches yet. When those 
are given, and the block yonder,’ 
pointing towards the canvas screen, 
“when Haman there, as I merrily call 
him,—him ? it, [mean when Haman 
is fixed on this, his lofty tree, then, 
gentlemen, will I be most happy to re- 
celve you here again.” 

_ The equivocal reference to the. ob- 
Ject caused some return of restlessness. 
However, on their part, the visitors 
forbore further allusion to it, unwilling, 
pethaps, to let the foundling see how 
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easily it lay within his plebeian art to 
stir the placid dignity of nobles. 

“Well, Bannadonna,”’ said the chief, 
‘how long ere you are ready to set the 
clock going, so that the hour shall be 
sounded? Our interest in you, not less 
than in the work itself, makes us 
anxious to be assured of your success. 
The people, too,—why, they are shout- 
ing now. Say the exact hour when you 
will be ready.” 

‘To-morrow, Excellenza, if you lis- 
ten for it,—or should you not, all the 
same—strange music will be heard. 
The stroke of one shall be the first 
from yonder bell,’’ pointing to the bell 
adorned with girls and garlands, ‘that 
stroke shall fall there, where the hand 
of Unas clasps Duas. The stroke of 
one shall sever that loved clasp. To- 
morrow, then, at one o’clock, as struck 
here, precisely here,’’ advancing and 
placing his finger upon the clasp, ‘ the 
poor mechanic will be most happy once 
more to give you liege audience, in this 
his littered shop. Farewell till then, 
illustrious magnificoes, and hark ye for 
your vassal’s stroke.” 

His still, Vulcanic face hiding its 
burning brightness like a forge, he 


moved with ostentatious deference to- 
wards the scuttle, as if so far to escort 


their exit. But the junior magistrate, a 
kind hearted man, troubled at what 
seemed to him a certain sardonical dis- 
dain, lurking beneath the foundling’s 
humble mien, and in Christian sympathy 
more distressed at it on his account 
than on his own, dimly surmising what 
might be the final fate of such a cynic 
solitaire, nor perhaps uninfluenced by 
the general strangeness of surroundin 
things, this good magistrate had glance 
sadly, sideways from the speaker, and 
thereupon his foreboding eye had start- 
ed at the expression of the unchanging 
face of the Hour Una. 

*¢ How is this, Bannadonna?”’ he low- 
ly asked, ‘Una looks unlike her sis- 
ters.” 

‘In Christ’s name, Bannadonna,’’ 
impulsively broke in the chief, his at- 
tention, for the first time, attracted to 
the figure, by his associate’s remark, 
‘‘Una’s face looks just like that of 
Deborah, the prophetess, as painted by 
the Florentine, Del Fonca.” 

“Surely, Bannadonna,” lowly re-. 
sumed the milder. magistrate, ‘you 
meant the twelve should wear the same 
jocundly abandoned air. But see, the 
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smile of Una seems but a fatal one. 
Tis different.” 

While his mild associate was speak- 
ing, the chief glanced, inquiringly, from 
him to the caster, as if anxious to mark 
how the discrepancy would be accounted 
for. As the chief stood, his advanced 
foot was on the scuttle’s curb. 

Bannadonna spoke. 

‘‘Excellenza, now that, following 
your keener eye, I glance upon the face 
of Una, I do, indeed, perceive some 
little variance. But look all round the 
bell, and you will find no two faces en- 
tirely correspond. Because there is a 
law in art——but the cold wind is rising 
more; these lattices are but a poor de- 
fense. Suffer me, magnificoes, to con- 
duct you, at least, partly on your way. 
Those in whose well-being there is a 
public stake, should be heedfully at- 
tended.” 

“Touching the look of Una, you 
were saying, Bannadonna, that there 
was a certain law in art,’”’ observed the 
chief, as the three now descended the 
stone shaft, “ pray, tell me, then ” 

“Pardon; another time, Excellenza; 
—the tower is damp.” 

“Nay, I must rest, and hear it now. 
Here,—here is a wide landing, and 
through this leeward slit, no wind, but 
ample light. Tell us of your law; and 
at large.’ 

“Since, Excellenza, you insist, know 
that there is a law in art, which bars 
the possibility of duplicates. Some 
years ago, you may remember, I graved 
a small seal for your republic, bearing, 
for its chief device, the head of your 
own ancestor, its illustrious founder. 
It becoming necessary, for the customs’ 
use, to have innumerable impressions 
for bales and boxes, I graved an entire 
plate, containing one hundred of the 
seals. Now, though, indeed, my object 
was to have those hundred heads iden- 
tical, and though, I dare say, people 
think them so, yet, upon closely scan- 
ning an uncut impression from the 
plate. no two of those five-score faces, 
side by side, will be found alike. 
Gravity is the air of all; but, diversified 
in all. In some, benevolent; in some, 
ambiguous; in two or three, to a close 
scrutiny, all but incipiently malign, 
the variation of less than a_hair’s 
breadth in the linear shadings round the 
mouth sufficing to all this. Now, Ex- 
cellenza, transmute that general gravity 
into joyousness, and subject it to twelve 
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of those variations I have described, 
and tell me, will you not have my hours 
here, and Una one of them? But] 
like a 

“ Hark ! 
above ?” 

*‘Mortar, Excellenza; sometimes jt 
drops to the belfry-floor from the arch 
where the stone-work was left undress. 
ed. I must have it seen to. As I was 
about to say: for one, I like this lay 
forbidding duplicates. It evokes fine 
personalities. Yes, Excellenza, that 
strange, and—to you—uncertain smile, 
and those fore-looking eyes of Una, suit 
Bannadonna very well.” 

“Hark!—sure we left no soul 
above 2?" 

‘“*No soul, Excellenza; rest assured, 
no soul.—Again the mortar.” 

‘Tt fell not while we were there.” 

‘‘Ah, in your presence, it better 
knew its place, Excellenza,’’ blandly 
bowed Bannadonna. 

“But, Una,” said the milder magis. 
trate, ‘she seemed intently gazing o 
you; one would have almost sworn that 
she picked you out from among w 
three.” 

“If she did, possibly, it might have 
been her finer apprehension, Exceller- 
za.” 

‘‘ How, Bannadonna ? 
derstand you.” 

‘“*No consequence, no consequence, 
Excellenza—but the shifted wind is 
blowing through the slit. Suffer met 
escort you on; and then, pardon, but 
the toiler must to his tools.” 

‘Tt may be foolish, Signor,” said the 
milder magistrate, as, from the thin 
landing, the two now went down unes- 
corted, ** but, somehow, our great me 
chanician moves me strangely. Why, 
just now, when he so superciliously re 
plied, his look seemed Sisera’s, God's 
vain foe, in Del Fonca’s painting— 
And that young, sculptured Deborah, 
too. Aye, and that “ 

“Tush, tush, Signor !’? returned thi 
chief. ‘A passing whim. Deborah! 
—Where’s Jacl, pray ?” 

“Ah,” said the other, as they now 
stepped upon the sod, “Ah, Signor,] 
see you leave your fears behind yol 
with the chill and gloom; but ming 
even in this sunny air, remain. Hark!” 

It was a sound from just within tl 
tower door, whence they had emerge 
Turning, they saw it closed. 

‘He has slipped down and barred 
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out,” smiled the chief; “but itis his 
custom.” 

Proclamation was now made, that the 
next day, at one hour after meridian, 
the clock would strike, and—thanks to 
the mechanician’s powerful art—with 
musual accompaniments. But what 
those should be, none as yet could say. 
The announcement was received with 
cheers. 

By the looser sort, who encamped 
about the tower all night, lights were 
sen gleaming through the topmost 
blind-work, only disappearing with the 
moming sun. Strange sounds, too, 
were heard, or were thought to be, by 
those whom anxious watching might 
not have left mentally undisturbed, 
sounds, not only of some ringing imple- 
nent, but also—so they said—half-sup- 
pressed screams and plainings, such as 
might have issued from some ghostly 
engine, overplied. 

Slowly the day drew on; part of the 
concourse chasing the weary time with 
songs and games, till, at last, the great 
blurred sun rolled, like a football, 
against the plain. 

At noon, the nobility and principal 
citizens came from the town in caval- 


cade; a guard of soldiers, also, with 
music, the more to honor the occasion. 


Only one hour more. Impatience 
grew. Watches were held in hands of 
feverish men, who stood, now scrutini- 
zing their small dial-plates, and then, 
with neck thrown back, gazing toward 
the belfry, as if the eye might foretell 
that which could only be made sensible 
to the ear, for, as yet, there was no dial 
to the tower-clock. 

The hour-hands of a thousand watches 
now verged within a hair’s breadth of 
the figure 1. A silence, as of the ex- 
pectation of some Shiloh, pervaded the 
swarming plain. Suddenly a dull, 
mangled sound—naught ringing in it; 
searcely audible, indeed, to the outer 
circles of the people—that dull sound 
dropped heavily from the belfry. At 
the same moment, each man stared at 
hisneighbor blankly. All watches were 
upheld. Ali hour-hands were at—had 
passed—the figure 1. No bell-stroke 
tom the tower. The multitude became 

ultuous. 

Waiting a few moments, the chief 
magistrate, commanding silence, hailed 
he belfry, to know what thing unfore- 
een had happened there. 

No response. 
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He hailed again and yet again. 

All continued hushed. 

By his order the solders burst in the 
tower-door; when, stationing guards to 
defend it from the now. surging mob, 
the chief, accompanied by his former 
associate, | the winding stairs. 
Half-way up, they stopped to listen. 
No sound. Mounting faster, they 
reached the belfry; but, at the thresh- 
old, startled at the spectacle disclosed. 
A spaniel which, unbeknown to them, 
had followed them thus far, stood shiver- 
ing as before some unknown monster 
in a brake: or, rather, as if it snuffed 
footsteps leading to some other world. 

Bannadonna lay prostrate and bleed- 
ing at the base of the bell which was 
adorned with girls and garlands. He 
lay at the feet of the hour Una; his 
head coinciding, in a vertical line, with 
her left hand, clasped by the hour Dua. 
With downcast face impending over 
him, like Jael over nailed Sisera in the 
tent, was the domino; now no more be- 
cloaked. 

It had limbs, and seemed clad in a 
scaly mail, lustrous as a dragon-beetle’s. 
It was manacled, and its clubbed arms 
were uplifted, as if, with its manacles, 
once more to smite its already smitten 
victim. One advanced foot of it was 
inserted beneath the dead body, as if in 
the act of spurning it. , 

Uncertainty falls on what now fol- 
lowed. 

It were but natural to suppose that 
the magistrates would at first shrink 
from immediate personal contact with 
what they saw. At the least, for a 
time, they would stand in involuntary 
doubt; it may be, in more or less of 
horrified alarm. Certain it is, that an 
arquebuss was called for from below. 
And some add, that its report, followed 
by a fierce whiz, as of the sudden snap- 
ping of a main-spring, with a steely 
din, as if a stack of sword blades should 
be dashed upon a pavement, these 
blended sounds came ringing to the 
plain, attracting every eye far upward 
to the belfry, whence, through the lat- 
tice-work, thin wreaths of smoke were 
curling: 

Some averred that it was the spaniel, 
gone mad by fear, which was shot, 
This, others denied. True it was, the 
spaniel nevcr more was seen; and, pro- 
bably, for some unknown reason, it 
shared the burial now to be related of 
the domino. For, whatever the preced- 
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ing circumstances may have been, the 
first instinctive panic over, or else all 
ground of reasonable fear removed, the 
two magistrates, by themselves, quickly 
rehooded the figure in the dropped 
cloak wherein it had been hoisted. The 
same night, it was secretly lowered to 
the ground, smuggled to the beach, 
pulled far out to sea, and sunk. Nor 
to any after urgency, even in free con- 
vivial hours, would the twain ever dis- 
close the full secrets of the belfry. 
From the mystery unavoidably in- 
vesting it, the popular solution of the 
foundling’s fate involved more or less 
of supernatural agency. But some 
few less unscientific minds pretended 
to find little difficulty in otherwise ac- 
counting for it. In the chain of cir- 
cumstantial inferences drawn, there 
may, or may not, have been some 
absent or defective links. But, as the 
explanation in question is the only one 
which tradition has explicitly preserved, 
in dearth of better, it will here be given. 
But, in the first place, it is requisite to 
present the supposition entertained as 
to the entire motive and mode, with 
their origin, of the secret design of 
Bannadonna; the minds above-men- 


tioned assuming to penetrate as well 


into his soul as into the event. The 
disclosure will indirectly involve refer- 
ence to peculiar matters, none of the 
clearest, beyond the immediate subject. 

At that period, no large bell was 
made to sound otherwise than as at 
present, by agitation of a tongue with- 
in, by means of ropes, or percussion 
from without, either from cumbrous 
machinery, or stalwart watchmen, armed 
with heavy hammers, stationed in the 
belfry, or in sentry-boxes on the open 
roof, according as the bell was sheltered 
or exposed. 

It was from observing these exposed 
bells, with their watchmen, that the 
foundling, as was opined, derived the 
first suggestion of his scheme. Perched 
on a great mast or spire, the human 
figure, viewed from below, undergoes 
such a reduction in its apparent size, 
as to obliterate its intelligent features. 
It evinces no personality. Instead of 
bespeaking volition, its gestures rather 
resemble the automatic ones of the arms 
of a telegraph. 

Musing, therefore, upon the purely 
Punchinello aspect of the human figure 
thus beheld, it had indirectly occurred 
to Bannadonna to devise some metallic 
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agent, which should strike the hou 
with its mechanic hand, with eyep 
greater precision than the vital one, 
And, moreover, as the vital watchman 
on the roof, sallying from his re. 
treat at the given periods, ,walked to 
the bell with uplifted mace, to smite it, 
Bannadonna had resolved that his ip. 
vention should likewise possess the 
power of locomotion, and, along with 
that, the appearance, at least, of in. 
telligence and will. 

If the conjectures of those who 
claimed acquaintance with the intent of 
Bannadonna be thus far correct, no un- 
enterprising spirit could have been his, 
But they stopped not here; intimating 
that though, indeed, his design had, in 
the first place, been prompted by the 
sight of the watchman, and confined to 
the devising of a subtle substitute for 
him; yet, as is not seldom the case 
with projectors, by insensible grada- 
tions, proceeding from comparativel 
Pigmy aims to Titanic ones, the origi- 
nal scheme had, in its anticipated 
eventualities, at last, attained to an 
unheard of amount of daring. He still 
bent his efferts upon the locomotive 
figure for the belfry, but only as a 
partial type of an ulterior creature, a 
sort of elephantine Helot, adapted to 
further, in a degree scarcely to be 
imagined, the universal conveniences 
and glories of humanity; supplying 
nothing less than a supplement to 
the Six Days’ Work; stocking the 
earth with a new serf, more useful 
than the ox, swifter than the dolphin, 
stronger than the lion, more cunning 
than the ape, for industry an ant, more 
fiery than serpents, and yet, in pa 
tience, another ass. All excellences 
of all God-made creatures, which served 
man, were here to receive advance- 
ment, and then to be combined in one, 
Talus was to have been the all-accom- 
plished Helot’s name. Talus, iron slave 
to Bannadonna, and, through him, to 
man. 

Here, it might well be thought that, 
were these last conjectures as to the 
foundling’s secrets not erroneous, then 
must he have been hopelessly infected 
with the craziest chimeras of his age; 
far outgoing Albert Magus and Cor- 
nelius Agrippa. 
averred. However marvelous his de- 
sign, however apparently transcending 
not alone the bounds of human inven- 
tion, but those of divine creation, yet 
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the proposed means to be employed 
were alleged to have been confined 
within the sober forms of sober reason. 
It was affirmed that, to a degree of 
more than sceptic scorn, Bannadonna 
had been without sympathy for any 
of the vain-glorious irrationalities of his 
time. For example, he had not con- 
cluded, with the visionaries among the 
metaphysicians, that between the finer 
mechanic forces and the ruder animal 
vitality, some germ of correspondence 
might prove discoverable. As little did 
his scheme partake of the enthusiasm of 
some natural philosophers, who hoped, by 
physiological and chemical inductions, 
to arrive at a knowledge of the source 
of life, and so qualify themselves to 
manufacture and improve upon it. Much 
less had he aught in common with the 
tribe of alchemists, who sought, by a 
species of incantations, to evoke some 
surprising vitality from the laboratory. 
Neither had he imagined with certain 
sanguine theosophists, that, by faithful 
adoration of the Highest, unheard-of 
powers would be vouchsafed to man. A 
practical materialist, what Bannadonna 
had aimed at was to have been reached, 
not by logic, not by crucible, not by con- 
juration, not by altars; but by plain vice- 
bench and hammer. In short, to solve 
nature, to steal into her, to intrigue be- 
yond her, to procure some one else to 
bind her to his hand;—these, one and 
all, had not been his objects; but, ask- 
ing no favors from any element or any 
being, of himself, to rival her, outstrip 
her, and rule her. He stooped to con- 
quer. With him, common sense was 
theurgy ; machinery, miracle; Prome- 
theus, the heroic name for machinist; 
man, the true God. 

Nevertheless, in his initial step, so 
far as the experimental automaton for the 
belfry was concerned, he allowed fancy 
some little play; or, perhaps, what 
seemed his fancifulness was but his 
utilitarian ambition collaterally ex- 
tended. In figure, the creature for the 
belfry should not be likened after the 
human pattern, nor any animal one, 
nor after the ideals, however wild, of 
ancient fable, but equally in aspect as 
in organism be an original production; 
} the more terrible to behold, the bet- 
ter. 

Such, then, were the suppositions as 
to the present scheme, and the reserved 
intent. How, at the very threshold, so 
ulooked for a catastrophe overturned 
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all, or, rather, what was the conjecture 
here, is now to be set forth. 

It was thought that on the day pre- 
ceding the fatality, his visitors havin 
left him, Bannadonna had pli | 
the belfry image, adjusted it, and 
placed it in the retreat provided,—a 
sort of sentry-box in one corner of the 
belfry ; in short, throughout the night, 
and for some part of the ensuing morn- 
ing, he had been engaged in arranging 
every thing connected with the domino: 
the issuing from the sentry-box each 
sixty minutes; slidigg along a grooved 
way, like a railway; advancing to the 
clock-bell, with uplifted manacles; 
striking it at one of the twelve junc- 
tions of the four-and-twenty hands; 
then wheeling, circling the bell, and 
retiring to its post, there to bide for 
another sixty minutes, when the same 
process was to be repeated; the bell, 
by a cunning mechanism, meantime 
turning on its vertical axis, so as to 
present, to the descending mace, the 
clasped hands of the next two figures, 
—Dua and Tra—when it would strike 
two, three, and so on, to the end. The 
musical metal in this time-bell being so 
managed in the fusion, by some art 
perishing with its originator, that each 
of the clasps of the four-and-twenty 
hands should give forth its own pecu- 
liar resonance when parted. 

But on the magic metal, the magic 
and metallic stranger never struck 
but that one stroke, drove but that 
one nail, severed but that one clasp, 
by which Bannadonna clung to his 
ambitious life. For, after winding up 
the creature in the sentry-box, so that, 
for the present, skipping the inter- 
vening hours, it should not emerge 
till the hour of one, but should then 
infallibly emerge, and, after deftly oil- 
ing the grooves whereon it was to slide, 
it was surmised that the mechanician 
must then have hurried to the bell, to 
give his final touches to its sculpture. 
True artist, he here became absorbed; 
an absorption still further intensified, it 
may be, by his striving to abate that 
strange look of Una; which, though, 
before others, he had treated with such 
unconcern, might not, in secret, have 
been without its thorn. 

And so, for the interval, he was obli- 
vious of his creature; which, not oblivi- 
ous of him, and true to its creation, and 
true to its heedful winding up, left its 
post precisely at the given moment; 
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along its well-oiled route, slid noiseless- 
ly towards its mark; and aiming at the 
hand of Una, to ring one clangorous 
note, dully smote the intervening brain 
of Bannadonna, turned backwards to it; 
the manacled arms then instantly up- 
springing to their hovering poise. The 
falling body clogged the thing’s return; 
so there it stood, still impending over 
Bannadonna, asif whispering some post- 
mortem terror. The chisel lay dropped 
from the hand, but beside the hand; the 
oil-flask spilled across the iron track. 

In his unhappy end, not unmindful of 
the rare genius of the mechanician, the 
republic decreed him a stately funeral. 
It was resolved that the great bell—the 
one whose casting had been jeopardized 
through the timidity of the ill-starred 
workman—should be rung upon the en- 
trance of the bier into the cathedral. 
The most robust man of the country 
round was assigned the office of bell- 
ringer. 

But as the pall-bearers entered the 
cathedral porch, nought but a broken 
and disastrous sound, like that of some 
lone Alpine land-slide, fell from the 
tower upon their ears. And then, all 
was hushed. 

Glancing backwards, they saw the 
groined belfry crashed sideways in. It 
afterwards appeared that the powerful 
peasant who had the bell-rope in charge, 
wishing to test at once the full glory of 
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the bell, had swayed down upon the rope 
with one concentrate jerk. The masg 
of quaking metal, too ponderous for its 
frame, and strangely feeble somewhere 
at its top, loosed from its fastening, tore 
sideways down, and tumbling in one 
sheer fall, three hundred feet to the soft 
sward below, buried itself inverted and 
half out of sight. 

Upon its disinterment, the main frac- 
ture was found to have started from a 
small spot in the ear; which, being 
scraped, revealed a defect, deceptively 
minute, in the casting; which defect 
must subsequently have been pasted 
over with some unknown compound. 

The remolten metal soon reiissumed 
its place in the tower’s repaired super- 
structure. For one year the metallic 
choir of birds sang. musically in its 
belfry-bough-work of sculptured blinds 
and traceries. But on the first anni- 
versary of the tower’s completion—at 
early dawn, before the concourse had 
surrounded it—an earthquake came ; one 
loud crash was heard. The stone-pine, 
with all its bower of songsters, lay over- 
thrown upon the plain. 

So the blind slave obeyed its blinder 
lord; but, in obedience, slew him. So 
the creator was killed by the creature. 
So the bell was too heavy for the tower. 
So that bell’s main weakness was where 
man’s blood had flawed it. And so pride 
went before the fall. 


Tongues. 








T was a dark and dismal night when 
the brave Almeida’s ship stood off 
and on the coast of the fragrant island 
of Ceylon. With a stout heart and a 
bold hand he had sailed into seas un- 
known. Day after day, the smooth, 
glassy surface had shown him only his 
own vessel’s graceful rigging and quietly 
rocking hulk, until famine began to shed 
allor on the face of the bravest of his 
ollowers; and his own proud Portu- 
guese soul felt terrors creeping over 
it, and despair even menaced life. So 
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they prayed to their saints and their 
God, and He heard them. The waves 
curled in silvery crests, the huge sails 
hailed the coming breeze, and at last 
the sweetest of sweet sounds on the 
wide ocean, the gentle wash of the 
waters up the ship’s bow, greeted 
the ear of the anxious mariner At 
night dark mountains rose on the far 
horizon, and “Land!” shouted the 
exulting watch from the mast-head. 
And, as dusky shadows covered the 
sea, fresh, sweet odors came from the 
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distant island. Bright fires—oh, how 
welcome asight !—were seen rising; and 
eyen the voices of men were heard in 
strange, unintelligible accents. But what 
was that voice, which, all of a sudden, 
swelled on the air, and like magic filled 
their minds with unutterable sorrow? 
Now it seemed to rise from the dark 
depth by their side, and now it came far 
and faint as from a distant world. At 
one moment, it broke in fierce, fearful 
cries, and then again it sank to such 
melancholy, complaining that anguish 
seized on their souls, and tears trickled 
down their rugged and weather-beaten 
faces. They crossed themselves; they 
fell on their knees; and even their fear- 
less leader implored the Lord on high, 
to spare their lives and to guard their 
souls against the power of Satan! 

Often were those deep, mournful 
sounds heard in those distant waters, and 
many were the accounts that science and 
superstition gave of the fearful “ Voice of 
the Devil.” Or was it, as some fondly 
believed, even in our own age, the mys- 
terious utterance of the Spirit of Na- 
ture, dwelling in our globe and in all the 
vast realms of creation? Later days 
brought other explanations. There 
were enormous gullies there, it was 
said, and narrow passes cut through 
the gigantic mountains, so that the 
nshing of winds and the roaring of 
waters, played on as an xolian harp of 
colossal size. 

Our day has, at last, torn the veil of 
superstition and fancy, and replaced a 
tale of impossible wonders by facts of 
even more marvelous beauty. There 
lives, near the shores of Ceylon, a 
large and most gorgeous shellfish. And 
when the light of the moon rests dream- 
ing on the bosom of the ocean, and 
gentle breezes, laden with fragrance, 
come cooling and calming from distant 
homes, it opens its bright-colored lips, 
and pours forth its mild, melancholy 
music, that the breakers on shore are 
heard no longer, and the heart of man 
is moved. 

It was surely not said in vain, nor 
was it a mere figure of speech, when 
the Psalmist exclaimed : ‘ All thy works 
praise thee, oh Lord!’ For all creation 
wites in the vast hymn of praise that 
daily rises to His throne on high. The 
morning stars ever sing in the heavens, 
the mountains echo back the voice of 
thunders; the earthquake replies to the 
tar of the tempest; and even the tiny 
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insect, in its mazy dance, adds a feeble 
note that is heard by Him. 

Thus we have a thousand voices 
around us, sending up their great, 
never-ceasing anthem. . But proud nian 
has little heeded, heretofore, the count- 
less accents of nature. Infant nations 
hear them and comprehend them not; 
the higher races listen to their own 
words only, and their ear is closed to 
the humbler voices around them. Thus 
they are truly Unknown Tongues. Quite 
recent researches, however, have thrown 
some faint light on this strange and at- 
tractive province of knowledge. 

As the unfortunate child, that is born 
deaf, can neither hear the sweet voice 
ef its mother, nor learn the mys- 
tery of language, so animals also can- 
not have speech unless they have hear- 
ing. For ages, all the lower tribes were 
curtly classed among dumb creation. 
Mollusks, it was said, had neither eyes 
nor ears, the cuttlefish only excepted ; 
their life was a mere dream; they were 
doomed to eternal silence. Now, we 
have learned to admire the beautiful 
structure of their eyes; now we know 
that they hear, and with an ear not only 
open to sounds, but able to distinguish 
the depth and volume of voices. In 
some shellfish, the ear is a marvel of 
beauty; and even the lowest have at 
least one or more tiny chambers, in 
which to catch the faintest sound, and 
a special nerve to carry it to their im- 
perfect mind. A thunder-clap frightens 
the lobster to death; and the pirates 
of the north used to threaten the fisher- 
men with the firing of a gun, which 
would kill their rich freight in a mo- 
ment, and render it unfit for market. 

Locusts hear each other, for their 
strange call invites the female, and is 
always accepted. Ants, also, are not 
devoid of such asense. When the ter- 
mites are busy building their gigantic 
houses, watchmen are seen to stand 
from distance to distance. Every two 
minutes, with truly marvelous appre- 
ciation of time, they strike their tiny 
tongue against the hollow wall. In- 
stantly a loud hissing is heard, uttered 
by the laborers all over the vast build- 
ing; and, with double zeal and renewed 
vigor, they work in passage and cham- 
ber. The proud soldier-sentinel looks 
carefully round, to see that all are duly 
employed, waits his appointed time, and 
then repeats the curious warning. Bees 
are lovers of music, and know the voice 
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of man. Huber, who, though blind, 
knew the strange people better than we 
who have eyes, tells us how they listen 
to the command of the ‘bee-father,’’ 
and follow him wherever he calls them. 
This fact is well known in the East, 
where the owner draws them thus from 
their hives into the fields, and leads them 
back again by a hiss or a whistle. 
Hence, “it shall come to pass, that the 
Lord shall hiss for the fly and for the 
bee that is in the land of Assyria.” 

How easily spiders are made to know 
the voice of their master, is familiar to 
all, from many a sad prisoner’s tale. 
When the great and brilliant Lauzun 
was held in captivity, his only joy and 
comfort was a friendly spider. She 
came at his call; she took her food from 
his finger, and well understood his word 
of command. In vain did jailors and 
soldiers try to deceive his tiny com- 
panion. She would not obey their 
voices, and refused the tempting bait 
from their hand. Here, then, was an 
ear not only, but a keen power of dis- 
tinction. The despised little animal 
listened with sweet affection, and knew 
how to discriminate between not unsimi- 
lar tones! So it was with the friend 
of the patriot, Quatremére d’Ijonville, 
who paid, with captivity, for the too 
ardent love of his country. He also 
had tamed spiders, and taught them to 
come at his call. But the little crea- 
tures were not only useful to him, but 
to the nation to which he belonged. 
For, when the French invaded Holland, 
the prisoner managed to send them a 
message, that the inundated and now 
impassable country would soon be 
frozen over so that they would be able 
to march over the ice-bridged swamps 
and lakes, though spiders, true barome- 
ters as they are, had taught him to read, 
in their queer habits, the signs of ap- 
proaching- weather. The frost came, 
and with it the French; Holland was 
taken and the lucky prophet set free. 
The spiders, alas! were forgotten. 

Even the “hateful toad’? has been 
the captive’s friend and companion, and 
shown itself endowed with a fine ear and 
remarkable talents. They come out of 
the dark night of their holes, when their 
self-chosen master’s voice is heard. 
They take flies from his hand; but, 
what is the strangest of all, they actu- 
ally learn to measure time; for more 
than one well-authenticated instance 
speaks of their having appeared only 
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at stated times, when the jailor was ab. 
sent and all was safe. 

Vile, venomous serpents and their kin 
have an ear as subtle as their tongue, 
and show a curious love of sweet melo- 
dies and gentle words of affection. The 
hooded snake, as many of us have seen 
in the East Indies, is fierce and furious, 
when first captured. But the so-called 
conjuror rouses her wrath still more by 
blows and threats; the next moment, 
however, the blandest words woo and 
win her heart, and weave a charm which 
even the crafty snake cannot resist, 
Anon he raises his hand as if to strike; 
she follows it with wistful eye and play. 
ing tongue. It is a sight of strange, 
irresistible beauty, this combat between 
man and serpent. Each watches with 
intense attention—the dusky Indian 
ready to strike with brutal force, the 
cunning reptile waving in graceful 
curves, raising the strange spectacle- 
mark that surrounds her glittering eyes, 
and gathering venom for the fatal bite, 
But man remains the master. Now with 
soothing words, and now with soft 
caresses, he tames her fierce temper. 
Then he calls in the aid of music, and 
soon the animal raises her head as if 
in a rapture of enjoyment, and in a short 
time learns to weave quick mazes in the 
air, to twist and twine in most beauteous 
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lines, and follow the master’s hand wher- an 
ever it bids her. Pliny tells us of sons J 2° 
of the African desert, who, with their JJ 2c 
eyes’ glances alone, could rule over fev 
serpents. That race of men is lost; J fav 
but many a Nubian may be seen at the J anc 
upper falls of the Nile, who can imitate, J ob¢ 
with surprising precision, the call of the eag 
reptiles, and tempt them to come forth HJ you 
from every corner and crevice. cate 

Vipers, also, and adders, are neither J car 
deaf nor dumb, and cannot help listen- 1 tl 
ing to the voice of temptation. They J thai 
were, it is well known, formerly much J com 
used in medicine; and the precious J actu 
Theriak, known even at the time of then 
Nero, and still manufactured in Venice, @ Were 
Holland, and France, consists mainly of J hau; 
the flesh of vipers. So, poor persecuted J oly 
animals, they are caught in all countries, @ Were 
and—who would have thought it ?—al J gr 
most always by means of their acute # Toya 
hearing. In Italy, grim, swarthy men, alms 
of gipsy cast, are seen to stand in the ff fell f 
center of large hoops, and then to in- j Monz 
dulge in strange, fanciful whistlings. fishe: 
After a while, an adder is seen gently to Carp : 
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appears, no one knows whence; and all, 
gazing with glittering eye at.the quaint 
musician, raise their spotted bodies up 
against the magic hoop. The deceiver 
takes them, one by one, with a pair of 
tongs, and thrusts them into a bag that 
hangs on his shoulder. The poor, de- 
luded vipers are then carried to town, 
and kept by druggist and doctor, or 
sent in boxes, filled with sawdust, alive 
all over the world. The French, of all 
nations on earth the most cruel to ani- 
mals, have a still more wicked way of 
catching adders. They take the first 
they obtain, or any other snake they 
can seize upon, and, throwing it into a 
kettle of boiling oil, there roast it alive. 
The fearful hissing of the tortured crea- 
ture is heard by its kindred; they come 
from under sunny banks, from the low 
furze and scrubby bramble bushes, and 
as they approach they are eagerly seized 
with hands defended by leather gloves. 
Some have said—men of Maine, we 
surmise—that it serves them right, be- 
cause they are very intemperate reptiles. 
Naturalists—wine-bibbers themselyes— 
have placed vessels filled with wine 
under hedges and near piles of stones ; 
the thirsty vipers come from all sides, 
and, soon getting drunk, fall into the 
hands of their captors. 

Fish have no visible ear, it is said, 
and no external avenue for sounds from 
adistance. Still, they hear with great 
acuteness. On the continent of Europe, 
few castles and villas are without the 
favorite pond, and its broad-backed carp 
and speckled trout. They all learn to 
obey the ringing of a bell, and come in 
eager haste to seize the morsels that 
young and old are fond of seeing them 
catch. Lacepéde even speaks of some 
carps of venerable age that were kept 
in the gardens of the Tuileries for more 
than a hundred years. They would 
come not only at the usual signal, but 
actually knew the names that were given 
them, and rose to the surface as they 
were called. They were, however, 
haughty and proud, for they listened 
only to those they loved, and in vain 
were sweet words, in vain even tempt- 
ing morsels, offered by strangers. The 
royal pensioners disdained to receive 
alms; they took only the crumbs that 
fell from the table of their master, the 
monarch. But even plebeians among 
fishes hear; and it is not the fastidious 
carp only that cannot bear the grating 
sound of sawmills, and has his nerves 
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shaken by the firing of guns. Stur- 
geons also are frightened by loud cries, 
and thus driven into the fisherman’s net ; 
and the bleak-fish detests a drum so that 
he rather surrenders that endure its 
abominable rolling. An Italian has, of 
late, proved, in a brilliant manner, that 
fishes can not only hear, but actually 
obey and execute orders, that, in fact, 
they show much higher endowments 
than they have heretofore been thought 
to possess. He has tamed a variety of 
fishes, from the humble tench to the 
gorgeous goldfish of China, and as he 
bids them, they come and go, they rise 
or sink, and display their rich, ever- 
changing colors. Nay, they perform a 
miniature drama: a pike seizes a trout, 
and lets it go or brings it up to the 
surface, as the master commands with 
his voice. 

It needs no proof to establish the 
hearing of higher animals; but even the 
lowest among them, and those that are 
almost mute, show their appreciation of 
sounds when carefully watched. The 
shapeless hedgehog, when tamed, will 
uncoil at the word of his owner, and the 
grotesque seal raises its uncouth head, 
with such beautiful eyes, high out of 
the water, to listen to music on shore. 
It loves to hear gentle voices, and is 
grateful for kind words. Of all things 
else, they bind it firmest to its master, 
and call forth its warmest affections. 
The tiny mouse, that finds a home in 
the hut of the Alpine herdsman, be- 
comes there so tame, that it points its 
silky ears and approaches at the whistle 
of the Senner, when at night he returns 
to his meal and his rest. Even with us, 
it has been known to come timidly out 
of its corner, to listen to a song. 

The ancients say much of the de- 
light with which the grazing herd listens 
to the flute of the shepherd. The Swiss, 
on his meadows and Alps, also knows 
full well how exquisite is the ear of his 
magnificent cattle. There, in far greater 
freedom than in the narrow valley below, 
in the pure, bracing air of lofty moun- 
tains, with a clear, blue sky above, and 
rich, fragrant pasture around them, all 
their senses are sharper, all their in- 
stincts more fully developed. The lead- 
ing cow, with the largest of bells, is not 
unconscious of her honor and station. 
She shows it in her more stately gait, 
she affects a proud and haughty carriage. 
Woe to the bold intruder who should 
dare to precede her! But woe also to 
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the wanderer from another herd! She 
knows, and they all know, in an instant, 
the tone of a bell that belongs not 
to their set; and, with eager curiosity, 
often with savage hatred, they run to 
meet the stranger, and show her no 
mercy. But oh! the grief, when the 
bell is taken from her! As upon leav- 
ing the stable of her home, or her own 
favorite pasture high on the mountain, 
so when she has to part with her love 
and her pride, she will weep bitter tears; 
and many are the instances of cows 
that have died when deprived of their 
harmonious ornament. 

Some animals, on the other hand, 
detest certain sounds. The Sophist 
Acteon, in his seventeen books on the 
nature of animals, speaks of the strong 
aversion Greek wolves had to the flute, 
and tells the oft repeated story of 
Phytochares, the musician, who saved 
his life from the fangs of a hungry pack 
by playing, with heroic perseverance, 
on that instrument. The Far West of 
our own day has the same account, 
only, here it is a modern “fiddle,” and 
the poor owner is caught in a cabin 
surrounded by fierce wolves, mad from 
starvation. He plays, and they listen 
with horror; he rests for a moment, 
and they are ready to rush upon him. 
High on a rafter, at last, sits the suf- 
ferer, playing through the dark hours of 
night. String after string has broken, 
his arm is tired, his hands are be- 
numbed. But, just as the last string 
snaps, as his hand sinks powerless at 
his side, and, with exulting yells and 
glaring eyes, the blood-thirsty host leap 
upwards, the bright light of day breaks 
through the forest. and the wolves, 
true children of the night, flee in 
terror. Even the fierce lion, it is said, 
cannot bear the cock’s crowing, and, 
like the great Wallenstein, dreads it 
more than all things earthly. Of the 
horse, we are taught that 


“* At the shrill trumpet’s sound he pricks his 
ear,” 
and 


: * At the clash of arms, his ear afar 
Drinks the deep sound and vibrates to the war.” 


Who does not know the account of 
the Libyan mares, that could only be 
milked when tamed by soft music, and 
of the horses of the Sybarites, that had 
been taught to dance after pleasing 
melodies, and then, when bearing their 
masters into battle, suddenly heard, in 
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the enemy’s ranks, the well-remembereq 
sounds, and instantly set to dancing 
instead of fighting? The same love of 
music has been more harmlessly em- 
ployed in comparatively modern times, 
The eccentric Lord Holland, of the 
reign of William III., used to give his 
horses a weekly concert in a covered 
gallery, specially erected for the pur. 
pose. He maintained that it cheered 
their hearts and improved their temper, 
and an eye-witness says that they 
seemed to be greatly delighted there. 
with. 

In the elephant and the camel, this 
sense is, probably, most strikingly de- 
veloped. Whole books have been writ. 
ten on the marvelous talents of the for- 
mer, and wonders have been told of the 
great effect that music has on his tem- 
per. Sweet, gentle melodies move him 
to.carresses; loud, powerful strains rouse 
his passions even to uncontrollable fury. 
The camel has been less fortunate, 
Still, it never beaten by its owner, 
whether it toils panting through the 
deep, hot sand of the desert, or shivers, 
sewed up in blankets, in the icy regions 
of Siberia. At home it is, at worst, 
only scolded; on the journey, it is con- 
trolled by words, to which the pressure 
of the foot on the neck, or a gentle 
touch with a rod, only serve as accent 
or emphasis. The Arab, a true lover 
of animal creation—the pig excepted— 
entertains his camel with music, with 
songs, and with fairy tales. Often and 
often they may be seen, traveling in the 
dead of night, gliding along like spec- 
ters in the moonlight, or bearing torches 
on their packs, which cast strange 
flickering lights on the dismal waste. 
Their heads on high, their long necks 
balancing slowly to and fro, they move 
carefully and yet swiftly, sometimes 
thousands in number. Nothing is heard 
but the faint rustling of the sand, asit 
grates under their soft feet, and the 
plaintive sound of the Arab’s voice. 
He is overpowered by weariness, of 
dreams of his home near bright waters, 
where the palm-tree casts a cooling 
shadow. The camel lags and lingers 
—it stops. Then the roused Bedouin 
draws his reed-pipe from the folds of 
his turban, and, sharp and shrill, its 
notes are heard far into the solitude; 
while the camel raises its ungainly 
head, and, with enlivened step and 
rapid motion, moves forward through 
the desert. 
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Birds alone, and especially singing 
birds, have a genuine ear for music. 
As the eye may see, and yet not be 
able to distinguish colors, so the ear 
of most animals hears, but cannot dis- 
cern the depth and volume of tone. 
But birds are the true musicians of the 
animal kingdom. They have, what 
many men lack, a genuine talent to 
learn and appreciate musical notes and 
melodies. You sing, and they will re- 
peat, bar after bar; others listen with 
eager attention to a hand-organ, and, 
little by little, learn whole tunes; the 
ablest of all even imitate the songs and 
voices of others. 

Not all animals, however, that have 
an ear, can speak. Language, even in 
its humblest form, is a gift vouchsafed 
to the few and the privileged. Still, 
animals are dumb only in a general 
way; they all have, at least, a language 
of instinct. By this they can make 
themselves understood by their own 
race and by their enemies. Even the 
lowest among them, that have not a 
trace of lungs, must have some gesture 
to convey their friendly or hostile mean- 
ing. Poor as it is, no doubt, and en- 
tirely as it escapes our eye, this lan- 
guage suflices. Animals endowed with 
horns, teeth, feet, or antennz, speak by 
these means; how eloquent is the dog 
when he shows his teeth, and how sure 
of being understood the ox, when he 
lowers his formidable horns. 

Clearer far, though still only in ges- 
ture, is the language of others. Their 
eye speaks to the careful observer, as 
clearly as the eye of man, of their in- 
nermost feelings; their whole carriage, 
the play of their features, the gestures 
of their limbs, are full of unmistakable 
expression. Here, as in man, we ob- 
serve a beautiful harmony between the 
bodily frame, and the spirit that dwells 
init. This they read, unconscious but 
unerring, in others also. The dog, 
taught by his constant intercourse with 
us, sees in our mien and gesture, at 
once, whether he pleases or not; the 
horse, also, can learn to appreciate a 
frowning brow or a kindly face. They 
are infallible in this, perfect as in all 
that comes from nature directly. Their 
instinct never errs, as the infant’s pure 
mind judges far more correctly than the 
troubled mind of the old and experi- 
enced. Even the wildest of carnivor- 
ous beasts perceive, by these means, 
in man a higher spiritual power. The 
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lion reads in his eye the consciousness 
of his superiority, and shrinks from it 
with shy submission. But woe to that 
man whose heart should fail him, who 
but for a moment forgets that he is 
master of all things living on earth! 
The lion, at once, feels himself the 
better and stronger of the two, and his 
blood-thirsty instinct regains its suprem- 
acy. And as they read the mysteri- 
ous language of features, so they ex- 
press it. There is no hypocrisy in the 
animal’s face. It would be a sad error, 
indeed, to fancy that there was nothing 
to read in look, mien and gesture of 
animals, simply because, to us, it is an 
unknown tongue. We cannot even dis- 
tinguish individuals of our own kind. 
To the white man of Europe, all blacks 
look alike, and, at first sight, nothing 
strikes the inexperienced traveler so 
much as the apparent similarity of 
Eastern nations. Who of us can read 
temper or health in the faces of a thou- 
sand sheep? and, yet, the shepherd 
knows every one by unfailing signs, 
and is struck, at a glance, by a change 
of expression. We are apt to forget, 
besides, that there is among animals no 
disguise of features. We all know, in an 
instant, an intelligent dog by his eye and 
his gestures. Then, our face is smooth 
and tender beyond all parts of the body, 
that of animals is covered with hair, 
and, although we may see a dog move 
his lips to a smile, and his eye most 
plainly shed tears, but little can ba 
read in his dark, hairy countenance. 
The blood may come and go as quickly 
as the crimson blush on our cheek; he 
may “turn up his nose,” and ‘ frown 
with indignation” without our seeing 
any trace of it. 

Man’s superiority in this language is 
great, but it is artificial. He is inde- 
pendent of the body, which the animal 
is not. Hunger may sorely try him, 
and anger devour his heart: yet he can 
suppress every sign of his want and his 
passion. On the other hand, he can 
exhibit feelings which are not there; 
the actor expresses a feigned condition 
of soul; the courtier, even, represents 
feelings the very opposite of those that 
satay move him. 

Still, animals even may develop this 
humblest and simplest language. They 
resemble the infant, that, in early days, 
learns to understand the mother’s loving 
look, that cries for food, and soon 
smiles, in return for caresses, or laughs 
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in its child-like enjoyment. There is 
little but fierce temper in the mustang’s 
hairy face—there is a world of feeling 
in the thorough-bred’s well-cut counte- 
nance. The cur of the Turk shrinks, 
howling, from the stern glance of man, 
and snarls and snaps at his enemy—the 
intelligent spaniel has an eye beaming 
with affection, and speaks a language 
of gestures as clear and distinct as that 
of actors in pantomime. Who has ever 
forgotten the touching tribute paid by 
blind Homer to the faithful dog of 
Ulysses? Forgotten by all that loved 
and served him, disguised by the great 
Athene herself, he returns to his home, 
and wanders, unknown, among his 
friends and his kindred. But, as he 
speaks in the yard to Eumzus, the 
lame and emaciated friend of his youth, 
his own beloved Argus hears the voice 
of his master. He would fain rise 
and greet him, as of old, with fond- 
ling caresses and eager barking. But 
he is old and crippled, he can but 
wag his tail, and tenderly lick the 
hand that he alone has recognized. 
And as his master, brushing away 
a furtive tear, enters the hall, where 
abundance reigns and joyous voices 
are heard, poor Argus lays himself 
down and dies of immoderate joy. 

Far clearer, of course, and more fa- 
miliar to all, is the language of animals 
uttered in sounds. Yet this, also, is, as 
yet, but a tribe of unknown tongues. 
We are so apt to watch only for sounds 
that resemble the human voice. We 
look for a phonetic language, which, of 
course, is not taught among animals in 
primary schools by means of primers 
and readers, but by their only mother, 
nature. We forget, that when first we 
enter an asylum for deaf-mutes, we 
hardly observe the imperceptible signs 
that pass, with amazing rapidity, from 
hand to hand. We forget the terror 
with which early travelers spoke of 
the wondrous gestures used among 
Eastern nations, where the feasted guest 
from the west was often startled to 
find that a wave of the hand, which had 

assed unnoticed before his eyes, had 
een an order to behead an offender. 
And yet we ought, in our day, to have 
learned to think most humbly, indeed, 
of our own imperfect senses. Who 
guessed that there was a world of suns 
and stars in the heavens, before the 
telescope unfolded its wonders? Were 
we not all startled with the Brahmin, 
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whose laws forbid him to eat animal 
food, and to whom the merciless micro. 
scope revealed in his cup of pure water 
a host of living beings? If we had in. 
struments for the ear, as we have for 
the eye, who knows what we might 
hear, though we should never reach the 
fabled power of the Eastern magician, 
who saw ‘the grass grow and heard the 
fleas coughing.” But we might surely 
expect to learn some of these now ut- 
terly unknown tongues, and to discover, 
for instance, the mysterious language 
which ants and bees speak to each 
other with their antenne. Observa- 
tions and study would soon add largely 
to our stock of knowledge. We have 
all noticed how still and silent nature 
appears, at sultry noon, when a feeling 
akin to awe creeps over us, and a magic 
slumber seems to seize and enchain 
whatever is living. But, even then, 
there remains an all-pervading sound, a 
restless humming and fluttering, close 
to the ground. In every bush, in the 
cracked bark of trees, and in the earth, 
undermined by insects, life is still audi- 
ble; voices are still heard, low and 
faint, perceived only by the watchful 
ear and the reverent mind of the true 
votary of nature. 

All language of animals must, of 
course, be limited in a two-fold direc- 
tion. They cannot express more than 
they feel or think; hence their wants 
only, their emotions of joy and suffer- 
ing, are thus communicated to others. 
They have language, but not spcech. 
That is man’s high and heaven-born 
endowment. Then, reptiles, birds and 
mammalia, alone, have the power of 
vocal utterance, insects and others are 
mere instrumental performers. Of the 
vocalists, again, reptiles produce sounds 
with the palate only, snakes excepted; 
mammalia with their lips, as children 
do when they begin to lisp; birds alone 
speak with their tongue also, and, thus 
enjoying double organs of utterance, 
possess the most perfect of unknown 
tongues. 

The language which animals speak, 
by means of friction or concussion, is, 
naturally, the least known of all. We 
see the eager ant rushing homeward to 
tell the news of an invasion; she meets 
a friend, their antennz touch and play 
with each other, in rapid succession. 
The messenger returns, the latter con- 
veys the news by the same means to 
others, until the whole army is inform. 
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ed. Here we see, not an instinctive 
feeling of dread, but a clear, undoubted 
communication of facts. So among 
bees: the instant the queen dies, the 
sad event is made known throughout the 
hive. No sound, perceptible to human 
ear, is heard, but the antennz move 
with surprising effect, and as the result 
ofa clear act of volition. It is nota 
sensation, merely, nor an instinctive 
action, but it has all the signs of special 
urpose. How they speak, we know 
not; this, only, is certain, that their 
language is not like that of the deaf 
and dumb, with whom signs represents 
letters or words. 

The cricket, even, is not without its 
note of utterance, and, although a purely 
mechanical sound, it has its sweetness 
and charm, so that Milton could speak 
of being— 


“ Far from all resort of mirth 
Save the cricket on the hearth.” 


It produces a loud, clear sound, by a 
quick vibration of the elastic skin be- 
tween its wings; and from the time when 
the Athenians wore the golden cicada 
in their hair, to our days, when the 
cricket on the hearth is the prover- 


bial image of home comfort, its simple 
note has been dear to the heart of man. 
The true cricket, however, speaks only 


in the sunny time of love. The male 
begins, in his hermit-cell, as May ap- 
proaches, to produce a low, inward 
note of longing. As the sun rises 
higher, and summer advances, his shrill 
song becomes louder, until he finds the 
desired companion. Then he returns 
to his solitary life once more, and his 
voice dies away by degrees. Dean 
Swift has left us a humorous description 
of the curious note of the death-watch 
beetle. he little fellow, in his narrow 
cell, falls in love; immediately, he be- 
gins to thump his head against the 
ground, and uses such energy in his 
demonstration that he leaves deep marks 
in the softer kinds of wood. The power- 
ful stroke produces a loud sound, the 
infallible presage of death to supersti- 
tious man, the soft music of love to the 
female beetle. If other males are within 
hearing, they all join in the concert with 
furious knocking, and such is their jeal- 
ousy or their zeal to answer, that even 
the ticking of an innocent watch excites 
their wrath and their loudest notes. 

The bright troops of virgin-moths 
and fresh-born butterflies, seem to speak 
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by the brilliancy of their colors only, 
and thus to appeal through the eye to 
the heart of their beloved. Darwin 
tells us, however, of some in South 
America, who, when a pair are chasing 
each other, make a clicking noise that 
is heard at considerable distance. That 
charming traveler found they had a kind 
of drum near the first pair of wings, by 
which they produced this noise to attract 
the female. The sphinx, (atropos,) 
clad in sad colors and quaintly marked, 
actually utters a low whine, when caught, 
and thus presents the lowest voice of 
suffering known in the animal kingdom. 

The craw-fish, also, has but a single 
note of pain; when drawn on shore, it 
utters a low, angry sound, that seems to 
rise from the innermost parts of its cu- 
rious body. Naturalists speak, besides, 
of a gentle, humming noise, resembling 
that of beetles, which it makes when 
enjoying the sun and its genial warmth ; 
it ceases, however, the instant any other 
noise is heard, and has thus been but 
rarely observed. 

‘The voice of the turtle is heard in 
the land,” but it has little to please 
the ear or to attract attention. Nor 
are fishes better endowed in point 
of language. They have a thick, im- 
movable tongue, adhering firmly to 
the lower jaw. A voice would, however, 
be of small avail to them in-an element 
so little sonorous as water. A German 
enthusiast tells us, it is true, that they 
speak in light, scarcely perceptible 
breathings; but no one else ever heard 
them. Still, some of them actually do 
utter noises of various and seldom 
agreeable nature. Tenches have a 
croaking sound, which is heard when 
they are caught, and as long as they 
are living. The armado, of South 
America, has a harsh, grating noise, 
which it utters even beneath the water, 
and others pipe and whistle or growl 
and grunt, as the grunter and sea- 
scorpion. The drum-fish, of our wa- 
ters, has his name from the skill with 
which he drums on his own inflated 
body. It is heard best when he passes 
under a vessel, and poetical mariners 
have compared it to the bass notes of an 
organ, the ringing of a deep-toned bell, 
or the melancholy sounds of an zolian 
harp. The dolphins, the great favorites 
of antiquity, were said to love music 
even more than human beings, and to 
cry in pain and anguish. Aristotle tells 
us that one of this race, caught and 
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wounded near Icaria, cried so loud and 
bitterly, that thousands came swimming 
into the quiet harbor. The fishermen 
gave the wounded one its liberty, and 
then they all left. expressing their joy 
in graceful gambols and endless gyra- 
tions. 

Frogs are veritable artists and mas- 
ters in one of the unknown tongues. 
They have a true voice—not the result 
of mere mechanical action, but proceed- 
jng from the lungs, and expressive of 

eep feeling. So, at least, think the 
Mahometans, to whom they are sacred, 
because they proclaim to the world the 
praises of Allah—and even more so, 
because of their marvelous piety. For, 
when the Chaldeans had captured the 
great patriarch, and thrown him into 
the fire, to be burnt unto death, hosts 
of indignant and sympathizing frogs 
appeared from all sides, and, pouring 
water on the flames, rescued the Holy 
Father. Horace detested them, in 
common with Italy’s own peculiar 
plague; they disturbed his sleep on the 
famous journey to Brindisi. The peas- 
ants of France, too, pursued them, at 
one time, with almost intense hatred. 
No wonder—for they were, by law, 
compelled to beat, night after night, the 
water in moats and ditches around the 
nobleman’s castles, that the croaking of 
frogs might not disturb his lordship’s 
slumbers! Their song, we fear, is not 
much more appreciated in our day. In 
vain do we associate it with the return 
of spring, the sense of genial warmth 
and the renewal of fuller life and vigor. 
They have but a single sound, the U, 
and this they utter through the whole 
diapason, in all possible hight and 


depth, from spring until autumn. They - 


are a merry set of summer beings. 
Buried in deep slumber during winter, 
the first rays of the spring sun awake 
them to life. At first lazy and silent, 
they revive as earth and water grow 
warmer. Beautifully dressed in green 
hunter’s garb, their bright, lively eyes 
set in golden frames, they squat gravely 
down on a sunny bank, and, opening 
wide their huge, mouths they look 
the very picture of homely comfort 
and broad humor. They have no lips, 
and have the appearance of being 
doomed to eternal silence. But they 
know, very soon, how to swell their 
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wide throats, that shine in dark nights, 
end to puff out the huge cheeks with 
their enormous air-bladders inside, 
How lustily the males call out their 
classic Brekekekex, co-ax, co-ax ! whilst 
the females only hum in low, humble 
tones. First, the leader’s loud, coarse 
voice breaks forth in solemn intonation; 
then the others, sitting in a wide circle 
around him, follow in long responses; 
and at last, from far and near, from 
every pond and every puddle, their 
deep-toned: voices are heard in one 
mighty chorus. It is the mere outbreak 
of joy and delight; they know neither 
melody nor order. Each sings as he 
likes best, at his own time and in his 
own particular key. They are, ap- 
parently, vastly amused at their own 
great talkative powers; for, every now 
and then, they break out in the happiest 
laughter known in animal creation. Its 
gusts are so sudden, its tones so bois- 
terous and loud—as if they would burst 
with sheer happiness and joy. When 
they assemble in large numbers, as the 
tree-frogs love to do in Paramaibo, and 
the countless hosts of common frogs on 
the banks of the Wolga and the Caspian 
Sea, they absolutely drown every other 
noise. There millions join in the fear- 
fully monotonous concerts, until the 
earth trembles, and for miles no sound 
is heard but their own hoarse croaking, 
Although they all have one voice for 
the concert and another for family 
matters, their note is nearly the same 
all over the world—only in South 
America, we are told, a tinier frog will 
sit on a blade of grass, a little above 
the surface of the water, and utter 
pleasing chirp, which, joined by others, 
has the effect of a harmony of dif 
ferent notes. The bullfrog’s deep, 
disproportionate voice has frightened 
many an innocent wanderer from Ew 
rope; he seems to enjoy the sport, too, 
for he grows the louder the surer heis 
of attention. After a short, happy 
summer, their voices gradually weaken; 
they strip off their delicate dress, which 
is so thin that it looks upon paper like 
a faint pencil-drawing ; they eat it with 
apparent delight, and soon after vanish 
from the sight of man. Silent and be- 
numbed, they sink again into the ground, 
to pass the cold season in quiet, ur 
broken slumber. 


Tongues. 
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6 — have got up considerable of 

a baby next door,” said my friend, 
who was a bachelor, as he came in one 
evening to talk with me, in those slow 
days, when men had time to talk. 

“Bless me !” 

I said, and that was all I said, for it 
seemed to me it had been done in an in- 
credibly short space of time. As I 
subsided into my thoughts, Paul sub- 
sided into his cigar, and we did very 
well. I counted back the months since 
my neighbor, a determined fellow, a 
carpenter, and his new wife, equally 
brave, had moved into the next door, 
and I found that I was a year older now 
than then, and that there was a new 
creation which I had known nothing 
about, till my friend had said “they 
have got up considerable of a baby next 
door!” He spoke of it very lightly, 
as a young man might, and smoked on, 
while I thought of it as a man who 
“had had losses” should, and who pon- 
dered such things. 

I was old. Indeed, my wife had 
charged that my baldness increased out 
of proportion to my wisdom, which might 
well lead to a difference of opinion be- 
tween us, as it did. But those words, 
“they have got up a baby,” came back 
to me, and they seemed to me to ex- 
press much, and I wondered whether 
my neighbors had ever reflected upon 
what they had done; for I was sure, as 
I now remembered, that when I was 
young, [had not; for I looked upon my 
Rob as a matter of course—when he 
came, but not when he left—may God 
keep his soul!—and now a new child 
opened to me the gates of the past and 
of the future. The little nebulous, 
pulpy, unshapen thing, led me by the 
hand back—back into the dim region 
where memory had no place; when I 
lay, as now the new baby in the next 
house lay, palpitating with new life and 
light; striking out blindly with my 
small fists, and grasping vaguely at 
misty shadows, which hovered around 
me then, (as they seem to now) and al- 
ways escaped. I reflect at such times, 
how I might have been crippled or dis- 
eased, or a fool, had my parents dis- 
obeyed God’s good laws, and sacrified 
me to the demon of drink, or any ill- 
regulated ambitions and passions, in 
which crowds indulge. It is true I am 
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a little knock-kneed and have a stoop, 
but I consider that these are aristocra- 
tic, and pertain to old, spent, feeble 
families, and so I console myself, for 
the want of that sturdy strength which 
hovers about the plough handles, and 
shocks the sentiment of very young 
ladies. ‘ By jingo,” one of our tallest 
and spooniest boys used to say, who 
had a leg as large as a decent man’s 
arm, and as long as a stork’s, *“b 
jingo, there’s no mistaking that leg; it 
belongs to Coggeshall!” and so it did; 
and I am glad I was not his father’s 
son; for the head matched the legs, and 
was like the birds*, much bill and little 
brains. I have not studied anatomy, 
and so I may be wrong; but as his feet 
never grew, and were very narrow and 
small, even when he got to be old 
enough to vote, and was what is called 
aman, my conclusion is that the blood 
never got all the way down those long 
legs, but was spent about the knees, 
which were very large, of course. But 
these two legs went to Congress, and 
gave one vote in favor of the Nebraska 
bill, and then disappeared for ever. 

Whoever will go down to Seventh- 
street or Sixth-street, or into the Fourth 
Ward, anywhere among the tenement 
houses, and towards evening watch the 
children who swarm there, and notice 
how many are wan, and how here and 
there is a crutch, or a club-foot, or a 
twisted nose, or a bleared eye, his heart, 
will tremble with regret ; but it will also 
expand with thanksgiving that his birth 
and boyhood were not there; and he 
will go home, as I do, and go out in his 
yard, and hold up his head and straighten 
his back, and swing about his arms, 
and jump his legs, and enjoy himself; 
and his neighbors will say, “ has this 
singular old world, which has lunar in- 
fluences and laws of gravity, and rotates 
on its axis, and is deflected at the 
poles ever seen so queer a sight ?” 

Let them, oh! man; but do you en- 
joy your fine body, and work well for 
its salvation. 

But Walker’s new baby was born in 
March, and that I did not like; there 
was an impropriety in it, the season 
was not fit,—it was rude and blustering. 
True, the blue-birds come on the four- 
teenth of February, for that is Valen- 
tine’s day, and the aroma of the love- 
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letters softens the air, so that these 
blue-birds can sing it; but the tenth 
day of March is nobody’s day, and I 
know of nothing which should make it 
a desirable day to be born in, and I 
would not advise it; but as it was my 
little neighbor’s first baby, she might 
well overlook these thing, which a per- 
son of experience would consider. I 
would be born in June—June, nature’s 
great month, so full of promise; when 
the blossoms are showing forth their 
beauty, and every bird and every in- 
sect, wakened into new life, is rioting 
in sweets and singing out its soul; when 
the breezy landscape, spread out before 
you, fills your heart with longing and 
a eye with tears; when the hills, 
ying in their haze of ether, bathed as 
it were with softened sunshine, carry 
peace to the over-worked mind; when 
the summer sea, through the long sol- 
stice, returns the glories of the sun and 
sky, and gently kisses the rough rocks, 
and murmurs of the Infinite ;—then— 
then is the time to be born; and those 
who read Putnam and have faith in me, 
will hereafter remember this, and be 
guided by it, and so do the world some 
service. 

Think of the pictures which will be 
daguerreotyped on that subtile brain 
when the blue eye first opens wide with 
wonder upon a June creation; and, as if 
stunned with beauty of trees and grass, 
and sky and river, of bird and blos- 
som, the eyes shut again in a long 
slumber, and all that vision is assimi- 
lated and goes coursing through the 
veins, as any one may see who watches 
as mothers do. Who supposes that 
such a first sight is ever forgotten or 
lost ?—not Putnam—not I. 

Think how full of sunshine a little 
life might be which first felt the influ- 
ences of the genial June sun, and breath- 
ed into its imperfect lungs, first breaths 
from air scented with apple blossoms, 
sweet briars and lilacs—think how 
those lungs would expand and grow, in 
such life-giving air, and become full, 
round, resonant and vocal with music ; 
think, for a moment, what a lung is! 
how they receive and perfect every 
particle of the blood which courses 
through the blue veins and blushes on 
the cheek of your child—how, without 
them, Lind, and Sonntag, and Caradori, 
would have been common, feeble wo- 
men—how with them they entranced the 
world !—think of these things, E. S., and 
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remember how few persons are born in 
June, how many in December, and cease 
to wonder longer at the piping voices, 
pale faces, small feet and early deaths 
of this generation. 

_ The world does move, as one Galileo 
once said—and notions are now and then 
exploded; one such is, that a man can 
do only one thing well; now, a full, 
round man can do any thing well, give 
him time enough; and the one thing 
that I intend to do, is, to make an Al- 
manac, and for this reason: because | 
want to move Lady-Day from the 25th 
of March to the 25th of June; I takeit 
Ican put my Saints’ days where I please 
in my own Almanac. Now, some Mar. 
tinet-minded man may say, “Oh, but 
then, Christmas won’t come right !”—[ 
should expect he would. But, Christ- 
mas is right—the 25th December is the 
proper time—and Lady-Day will be 
right when I make my Almanac. 

The baby is an animal and should 
mainly be treated as such; but it is an 
animal in which lies hidden a nascent 
soul. During the first period it sleeps; 
yet, the germ begins to unfold, sending 
through that living yet quiet organism, 
those multiplied and subtle nerves, 
which are, in a sort, the roots of the 
soul. Motions, dim and vague, tell of 
the spirit, and, as the mother sits watch- 
ful, she sees a suspicion of suffering 
pass away, and a lambent light, almost 
a smile, play over the unconscious face, 
like the sunshine which chases the 
shadows across the rolling plain. 

The baby is an animal, and so the 
child should be—and its devotion, on 
the whole, should be to its body. 
Whenever you sce smart children, or 
studious children, or pious children, be 
sure that something is wrong, and do 
not weep if they die early; they would 
grow up spindling and weedy. Look 
out for, and hold fast by, a good rollick- 
ing baby—like George Ard—that does 
not care a snap for its mind or its soul, 
or its clothes, but has a keen sense of 
the necessity of frequent dinners, and 
long naps, and is a true Sybarite, andis 
not ashamed of it. 

It is well to remember that the most 
perfect creature, the lord of all crea- 
tures, in infancy is the most helpless, 
and this helplessness makes him s0 
engrossing and so dear; for what we 
help we love, and, in life, whoever seeks 
happiness finds it only in helping others. 
It has been the fashion to despise the 
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body—it is all wrong, and every creed 
should begin with duties to it. Again, 
beauty has been thought to be excep- 
tional, a sort of special gift of God—it 
is all wrong; for beauty is the normal 
condition, and beauty and health are 
synonymous, and just so far as we re- 
store mankind to a godlike condition of 
health, we bring back to earth the beau- 
ty of the angels, and so save handsome 
women from falling into utter folly, and 
handsome men from Fetichism or self- 
worship, which is—devil-worship. 

But the new baby next door impress- 
ed me; and the Swedenborgians would 
say that that was an influx, I suppose, 
for they always do, and seem to have 
great satisfaction in calling old things 
by a new name; so I went up stairs 
and put my ear to the wall and listened 
for its sound; but I could not hear, 
only feel it; then I wondered what 
it was—a boy? a girl? or what? and 
then I laughed softly ; for I remember- 
ed how Barney McLeary came back 
from harvesting in England; and a 
neighbor met him, and said, in an exci- 
ted way :— 

“Sure, now, Misthress Maclary has a 
baby !” 

“Ah, now, John—has she?’ said 
Barney, surprised, and a little elated. 

“Yes; but what do you think it 
is?” 

This was an unexpected question, and 
caused perplexity. 

“Guess, now,” said John. 

“ Well—a bye!” 

“Guess agin,” said John, enjoying 
his ignorance, ‘‘ guess agin.’’ 

“ Maybe a girl, then ’ 

“Och,” said John, much disconcert- 
ed—‘* Och, ye nager—somebody tould 

e,” 

He had guessed so important a fact 
in two guesses; I would not venture 
upon Walker’s new baby in that way, 
and returned to the evening door-step, 
where I could get a breath of Paul’s 
cigar. If I ever should succeed in get- 
ting a great deal more money than my 
share, I mean to hire a stout German 
boy, who does not care to live long, to 
burn a little tobacco for me, for its fra- 
grance, in the absence of jessamines and 
Violets, is a relief to the monotony of the 
street air; but, at present, T must trust 
to chance and Paul. I suppose itis not 
chance ; but it seems to be altogether 
so, whether a child is a boy or a girl, 
We have no knowledge of the law, and, 
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therefore, have no control over the re- 
sults. This I have reason to regret, for 
one of my uncles had nine daughters 
ranging from five te fifty ; and it was my 
misfortune to have to kiss them all in 
one day; that I should do so, was asur- 
prise to him, for he said:—** What a 
devil of a fellow you are for kissing!” 
And I thought ‘* What a devil of a fel- 
low you are for daughters!” I haveno 
doubt he regretied the one as much as I 
did the other, and would not have begun 
had he known the end, as I would not. 
I venture, therefore, to call the attention 
of eminent physiologists to this point, 
for, in these days, when science ransacks 
the world and the waters, a new field for 
exploration will be received with thank- 
fulness, and pieces of plate may be pre- 
sented to me and Putnam, for which, in 
advance, I tender our thanks. 

Mrs. Walker’s baby not only led me 
into the dim-lighted past, where the 
memory of good and pleasant things 
yet shone out like white milestones here 
and there along the way, and excited in 
me a love for the past, and a sympathy 
with these young creatures, one of 
which, I have faith to believe, I once 
was—though few might be persuaded 
of it, seeing how granulated and edgy 
I have come to be in the jar and motion 
of this city—hungering for wedlth. It 
not only did this (if I knew whether it 
was a boy or a girl, I should not speak 
of it, as—it—) but it made me ponder 
upon the present, and a shade of regret, 
I think, passed over my soul, that I, 
too, who had been so full of possibilities, 
had yet come to so small a performance. 


” Then I remembered how the baby Shak- 


speare, a little nebulous mass, with here 
and there a spot of light, had once 
hovered about Warwickshire, and had 
drawn from the breath of nature such 
richness and radiance, and had rounded 
into a boy under that veiled sky, and 
had assimilated everything good, and 
great, and pleasant, and subtile, so 
that he himself came to be a sort 
of microcosm. Yet, when he was 
launched into his orbit, he was a poor 
player enough, and a small star; but he 
went on, as the eternal stars do, silently, 
making no whine, but for ever working, 
and shining on the world through all 
time; and we yet see his light, while 
the tar and tinder-rockets, kings, popes, 
and generals, have flashed out and are 
vanished. So, too, I thought of the 
poor peasant baby Robin, who rolled 
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about on the hard but clean floor of that 
Scotch bothie, and learned of man and 
God as he could; but the windows of 
his soul were open,’ so that the light 
streamed in and swept the strings, and 
forth came melodies which neither I nor 
the world could do without: yet he, too, 
seemed to himself to have passed away, 
and left no sign. And Cromwell, too, 
born in Lincolnshire, what a baby he 
was; strong, yet soft and pulpy as any, 
and loved by a mother and christened 
Oliver, with long, white clothes just 
like another child—how fibrous he 
grew, and how enduring, and how doing 
and daring! Yet he closed his eyes 
knowing that England, for which he 
had once hoped so much, would return 
to its kings and its idols. and wallow 
in degradation as it had before. I 
thought of many more, a long list of 
working-men and of the crowds of 
worthy fellows whose names I had 
never heard, and I said, but not aloud, 
to Paul :—* Philip—Philip Wallys you 
were a baby once, but you are a black- 
smith now, and it’s your business to 
think good thoughts and speak good 
words, and do good deeds, and to shoe 
horses; now you may believe that you 


ought to speak in a forum, but you 
have none to speak in; you may think 
you ought to shape nations, but it is 
Iron you are to shape, not Constitu- 


tions. Let such things go and do well 
the work at hand, and speak a good 
word to Walker when you can, and en- 
joy your good thoughts, and remember 
there is a God, and a long hereafter, 
and plenty of time. Now, Philip, you 
don’t get drunk, and a good many great 
men at Washington do. You don’t 
cheat, (did you not, though, slight that 
shoe to-day when you were in a hurry ?) 
but rich men in Wall-street do; you 
don’t swagger with vanity, Philip, ex- 
cept on rare occasions, yet some of the 
biggest clergy do, all the while, nights, 
too, as it is reported; and, above all 
things, Philip, I hope you don’t lie, as 
politicians do—for. if you do, you will 
certainly go the dogs or—the devil.” 

But this kind of self-communion, 
though very pleasant, could not be con- 
tinued further with profit; yet, after it, 
I believe I liked Paul better though he 
did smoke and differ in opinion with 
me upon every important matter, and I 
thought that, possibly, he was a really 
clever fellow, in spite of his spitting on 
my floor, which, just then, he did. 
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It must have been a nice thing to do, 
to cast the horoscope for a child; to 
consult the stars, and to practice subtile 
and mystic hocus-pocus, and so en- 
deavor to shape or indicate the future 
course of that now shapeless thing— 
there was something weird and wonder- 
ful about those alchemists with their 
charts, and their abracadabras, and 
their towers, and the vigils. [ 
should, certainly, have had mine cast, 
and I should go to a fortune-teller, now, 
if the breed were not sunk beneath con- 
tempt. There was, about astrologers, 
the same easy way of getting along as 
there is about the spiritual asses of to- 
day: it made no kind of difference, 
whether the thing came out so or not, it 
was spirits and that was enough. SoasI 
sat there on my step, I thought I would 
cast the horoscope of the new baby— 
and I drew a pentagon, and I got 
Saturn into the ascendant, and I got in 
the red dog and the white lady, and it 
seemed Mars was in opposition, and 
foreboded something; thus I was get- 
ting on very well, when I remembered 
I did not know the hour and the minute 
when the baby was born, neither did I 
know whether it was a boy or a girl, 
and so all was confusion again. Yet it 
was pleasant to me to think that the 
new little creature might well become 
a pride and a glory to the mother that 
had borne it, and a prop and a stay to 
the tottering steps of that fair, out- 
spoken Walker. I do not like to fore- 
cast the future with clouds of sorrow, 
and as I had great confidence in the 
father and mother of that child, and as 
I knew full well that, in nine cases out 
of ten, when children are bad, it is the 
consequence of diseased, or bad, or in- 
judicious parents, I concluded that the 
new baby was a blessing now, and 
would be a satisfaction forever. 

I have a curious idiosyncrasy, which 
is that, though I like children, I don’t 
need them, and I think I like other 
people's better than my own. I am not 
fond of their care and responsibility, and, 
when I was a young man, I had another 
person’s experience. A very jolly 
French gentleman was in the stage, who 
overflowed with kindliness and French 
sympathy, and, in his politeness and 
good nature, he borrowed a very fine 
and jolly baby from its mother ; they did 
very well for a while, but the roughness 
of the road, I suppose, or the French- 
man’s surprising methods, disturbed the 
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dinner of the baby, and it poured down 
the baby’s chin, and along the gentle- 
man’s trowsers. The bland face elon- 
gated, and he extended the baby to- 
wards its mother, saying: ‘‘ Madame, 
take your leetle shild; I am deesgust.” 
I have never taken a baby from that 
day to this; but I like to touch them, 
for their flesh is cool and tender. The 
most delicious texture is the skin of a 
black, or mulatto baby; it is satiny and 
fine, and the true pet and picaninny is 
the black child, as any one who has 
lived at the south, knows, and they 
awaken a great deal. of love from the 
whites, till they become old enough to 
sell, and, in their mothers, somewhat 
longer than that. 

I cannot leave this subject without a 
passing allusion to one of the phenome- 
naoftheday. Some two years ago there 
was a spontaneous outburst of babies in 
Okio, The world was startled with the re- 
port that forty babies were collected at 
Columbus, and that there was a “‘ Baby 
Show,””—a new thing in social science, 
the report of which went flying abroad 
from one end of the world to the other. 
Perhaps that was well—it was at least 
tolerable—it was western; and so was 


my experience on my way to the Mam- 


moth Cave in Louisville. I was ad- 
vised to see Col. Croghan, the owner of 
the Cave, before I went down, and so I 
did; but I had not, before that, thought 
of the Cave being owned any more than 
Iwould of a cloud being owned. He 
spoke of the price he paid for it, and 
then mentioned other Caves, when I 
asked, ‘* Why, sir, do you own others ?” 
“Bless you, yes, I own fifteen Caves !”” 
Bless me, sure enough! We shall yet 
be shown private cabinets of moun- 
tains, [ suppose, and herbariums of coal 
mines. Barnum, the showman, inde- 
fatigable, unscrupulous, determined to 
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have success—an excellent representa- 
tive of the audacity, enterprise and 
cunning of this people, seized the Baby 
Show card and spread it abroad far and 
near ; the maternal instinct was roused, 
and from far and near came together 
(5th June, 1855,) fat children and lean 
children, twins, triplets, quatruplets and 
what not, and they were crowded in 
where the hen-coops were last year, 
with the fat lady and the bearded lady, 
and the giant lady from Maine, (men, 
every mother’s son of them,) and the 
dwarf lady from Michigan, and the 
happy family and the Ourang Outang, 
and men and women were crowded in 
among them, (I too,) and Barnum made 
$20,000 by it, and J saw George Ard, 
hurrah for him! the fine fellow, to 
whom, not having seen the Scot child, I 
gave my prize. "Iwas a disagreeable, 
if not a disgusting show, and I trust 
will never be repeated. 

The philosophic, physical generaliza- 
tion to be drawn from this show, ac- 
cording to the clever reporter of the 
Tribune is, ‘that a. handsome baby 
must have a handsome mother, that she 
must have had two children before, 
that she must live freely, take general 
domestic exercise on level land, and that 
her husband must be a coachman.” 

One more thing I may mention, be- 
cause I think it may strike the minds of 
those about to marry, as worthy of very 
serious consideration, (for nobody is 
safe). It appears that there is a baby 
born with a beard! 

Think of it, my young friends. My 
last words are, and I am a mild man, 
that a baby is a complex and wonderful 
work of art. Whoever succeeds in per- 
fecting this work deserves all praise— 
whoever produces a pale and diseased 
child should at once be put to death 
without talk; the evidence is complete. 
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LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. 


Great Sart Lake City, Nov. 26, 1852. 
E have now had a month’s experience 
of Mormon life. So far, we have 
been treated with kindness—our land- 
lady improves on further acquaintance, 
—we have access to a well-selected pub- 
lic library. Mr. Livingston, a gentile 
merchant, has politely given us the free- 
dom of some choice books, left in his 
possession by the late Secretary Harris. 
Among them, are a few standard works 
of fiction—real treasures—and we are 
hoping to pass the period of our im- 
prisonment agreeably. Yet I fear, with 
all these appliances, the coming winter 
is destined to be a tedious one. There 
is an oppressive sense of seclusion from 
the active, moving world outside of the 
Great Basin. The daily news, which has 
heretofore absorbed so much of our 
attention, is entirely wanting, and there 
seems to be but little for us to do 
except to watch the curious little world, 
in the midst of which our present for- 
tunes are cast. 

We have made one disagreeable dis- 
covery. Polygamy is not only prac- 
ticed, but openly justified and advoca- 
ted on religious grounds. We had 
some rumors of this on the way; but 
Mr. F. strenuously contended, that it 
was one of the thousand reports, circu- 
lated to the prejudice of the Mormons, 
by their enemies. Iam afraid the other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine stories 
will prove to be true. It seems that it 
was practiced secretly by most of the 
leaders before they left the States, in 
obedience to a revelation of their pre- 
tended prophet, Smith ; but more openly 
after they came here, and that, finally, 
during the last summer, they threw off 
the mask, and preached openly in favor 
of it, and published the sermons and 
pretended revelation in their newspaper. 
Before this period, their missionaries 
were instructed to deny that any such 
vile institution existed among them, an 
injunction which they readily obeyed. 

We are unquestionably in the midst 
of a society of fanatics, who are con- 
trolled by a gang of licentious villains, 
and it willrequire all our circumspection 
to get along smoothly. One of our 
gentile friends told Mr. F., the other 
day, that he would see things that 
would disgust him, and expressed a 
regret that he had brought his wife with 


him. These things annoy me some. 
what, but I do not think they will dare 
to resort to any lawless measures to- 
wards us. 

That we are closely watched, I am 
well persuaded. The very day after we 
arrived, while wholly absorbed in read. 
ing the news from home, I was sudden- 
ly startled by a puir of eyes glaring in 
at the west window, belonging to a ma- 
lignant looking man, who was engaged 
in training some vines on that side of 
the house. Of course he desisted when 
he found himself observed, but I detect- 
ed him, afterwards, repeating the same 
thing in a very furtive manner. If this 
man has not committed murder, it has 
not been for want of opportunity. I 
have since learned that he lives buta 
short distance from us, upon the same 
lot, in a long, low, underground log hut, 
covered with thatch and earth, giving it 
very much the appearance of an ice- 
house. He had beenemployed, it seems, 
for a few days, to assist Father Lee, in 
preparing the garden and flower-bed for 
winter. 

And who is Father Lee? Father Lee 
is a domestic of all work in the family, 
whose age precludes the idea of hard 
work, and whose countenance indicates 
a large degree of a“ good. This 
man has left wife and children in “Old 
Hingland,” for salvation’s sake, that he 
might be in the very citadel of Zionat 
the consummation of all earthly things. 

Mrs. Farnham is a good Mormon in 
all points, except that she is bitterly 
opposed to polygamy. But this may 
be only pretense to render. us unguard- 
ed. She may, after all, be as mucha 
spy upon us as the cut-throat who 
gazed in at the window The fact is, 
we are becoming excessively suspicious. 
A few of the gentile residents have 
called upon us, and I observe, when the 
subject of Mormonism is broached, 
they immediately lower their voices, 
and look around, as if apprehensive 
that some one may be listening at the 
door or windows. Thisis hint enough, 
and we have schooled ourselves, thus 
early, to talk in whispers. This con- 
straint produces a sort of strait-jacket 
sensation, from which I would gladly be 
relieved. I can readily see how easy 
it would be to get into collision with 
the people. 
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I do not know whether I have ex- 
plained what is understood by ‘Gen- 
tile? The Mormons call themselves 
saints par excellence, and all others 
gentiles—we are gentiles—all are gen- 
tiles who do not belong to this strange 
community of saints. 

On the opposite side of the way, 
directly west of us, in a small adobe 
house, resides Phineas Young, a brother 
of the governor, familiarly known, how- 
ever, by the uncomplimentary designa- 
tion of ** Old Phin.”” This man called, 
soon after our arrival, and manifested a 
disposition to treat us with civility. I 
learned from Mrs. Farnham that he had 
had some seven or eight wives ; that his 
first, or real wife, still lives in the States ; 
and that the others had all left him but 
one. Whether he had been reduced to 
this low number by necessity or in- 
dination, I do not know. I further 
learned that the present Mrs. Phin de- 
sired to make my acquaintance, so an 
evening was appointed, and they both 
called, We found him very sociable, 
with much general information, and full 
of anecdote of the roving life to which 
all the Mormons have been, more or 
less, subjected. He had a great deal 
to say of gentile persecutions,—a theme 
which I find them ready enough to talk 
about. a. other things he gave us 
a history of the privations to which 
those saints were subject, who were the 
pioneers in the valley. 

It seems they were driven nearly to 
the point of starvation, and had to dig 
Sego roots,—a root extensively used 
by the Indians, from which they have 
received the name of Diggers. He 
gave quite a graphic description of 
the destruction which threatened their 


first crops, by the ravages of an ugly 
cricket, until the ravagers were in turn 
destroyed by flocks of white gulls, 
which came over the mountain tops; 
a thing which, he assured us, had never 


before been seen. Mr. F. asked him 
where they came from. That, he said, 
was a mystery,—he did not doubt they 
were created for the occasion. The 
man is a Jesuit, after all. While mar- 
Veling about these mysterious gulls, I 
could see him slyly watching the effect 
the narrative might have upon his audi- 
ence. 

I found time to have some side chat 
with Mrs. Phin; and learned she had 
been previously married to a man by 
the name of Canfield, and that she had 
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persuaded him to take her sister, to 
whom she was much attached, as his 
second wife, thinking they could get 
along harmoniously. Canfield finally 
concluded that two were not enough. 
and took in a third, and then abused 
the two sisters. He then went off to 
California, searching for gold, and came 
back empty-handed; upon which she 
left him, and took refuge under the 
shadow of “Old Phin.” Such is the 
substance of the story told by the 
woman herself; leaving discreetly un- 
told, no doubt, the most salient points 
of her history. They left, pressingly 
inviting a return of the visit; but I in- 
ternally resolved that a convenient 
head-ache, or something equally cogent, 
should always interfere. 

On the corner diagonal to us, is a 
bright spot in this wilderness of moral 
darkness: an English cabinet-maker, 
opposed to polygamy—a Gladdenite,— 
and, withal, a proscribed man. What is 
meant by Gladdenite I do not distinctly 
understand, except that it designates a 
heresy among the saints; and this man 
is spoken of with a good deal of bit- 
terness. 

Directly opposite, on the north, re- 
sides Brother Wakeman, an exemplary 
Mormon of two wives and a host of 
children. He lives in a well built adobe 
house; but there is around the estab- 
lishment an appearance of utter shift- 
lessness ; the broken windows are stuffed 
with rags,—the doorway and steps look 
as though one might stick fast in trying 
to pass them, and the street fences are 
half down. Scarce a day passes which 
does not exhibit some evidence of inter- 
nal commotion, like a volcanic eruption,. 
in this domicile, in one form or another. 
At one time three or four of the chil-- 
dren, and one of the mothers, will be 
seen hurrying out, followed by the wor- 
thy brother, in hot pursuit, with threat-- 
ening gestures and high voices, from 
the screaming treble of the youngsters 
to the harsh bass of the sire. At an-- 
other time a number of children will’ 
stream forth, pursued by one of the 
women, flourishing a broomstick. This: 
Wakeman occasionally comes over the 
way to borrow something of Mrs. Farn-. 
ham, and I get a nearer view of him. 
He has a fierce, gray eye, and very 
florid complexion; and looks like one- 
of your crank men, who are continually 
on the look out for an intrusion upon: 
their rights. 
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If rumor speak truly, he had warm 
work, when he took in kis second wife. It 
seems that it is a great point with these 
bashaws to procure the consent of the 
first wife to the second marriage, and 
Brother Wakeman’s wife proving con- 
tumacious, he resorted to choking and 
beating to such a degree, that the neigh- 
bors had to interfere. Really, if there 
was ever a human den, where Pande- 
monium was fairly incarnated and ulti- 
mated upon earth, we have discovered 
it in this hopeful establishment. 

One of the boys, by the name of Alma, 
we have taken a kind of odd fancy to, in 
spite of his rags, tricks, and dirt. He 
makes a fair errand-boy, with the im- 
mediate prospect of reward before him. 
He is all eyes and mouth—looks as ea- 
gerly hungry as a young wolf—and is, 
withal, good-humored. He said to me, 
one day: ‘Oh, I’m mortal hungry; I 
reckon I shall have to go and get sego.”’ 
Of course, it was difficult to resist such 
an appeal, which the rascal well under- 
os He often comes in, and our land- 
lady rates him soundly; but I find it 
generally ends in giving the poor urchin 
something to eat. 

After we had got comfortably settled 
in our new home, I called on Mrs. 
Phelps, my compagnon du voyage.— 
They have taken up their quarters in 
the family of Major Horton, who lives 
two miles from here, in the northern 
part of the town. In going there I 
walked till fairly tired out, when I had 
the good fortune to meet Capt. Phelps 
in a carriage, who instantly turned 
about, and easily persuaded me to ride 
the rest of the way. He was accompa- 
nied by an intelligent-looking man, who 
manifested much gratification at our ar- 
rival in the city, and ventured to pro- 
phesy that we would like it so well as 
to make it our permanent home. I 
found Major Horton’s a very comforta- 
bly furnished adobe dwelling, of two 
stories—an unusual hight here, on ac- 
count of the high winds from the cafions. 
Mrs. H. appeared lady-like; and the 
daughter, who is quite pretty, is a great 
belle among the saints. 

Ou my way back I sauntered leisure- 
ly, and gratified my curiosity by peep- 
ing into doors and windows. The mass 
of the dwellings are small, low, and hut- 
like, and generally a little back from the 
street. Some of them literally swarmed 
with women and children, and had an 
aspect of extreme want of neatness. 
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The streets and sidewalks are very 
broad. One thing is peculiar; at nearl 
every street-crossing, is a little stream 
of water, pebbly, clear, and sparkling, 
with usually a plank for the foot-pas. 
senger. These little streams have been 
conducted from a mountain creek of 
some size, for the purpose of watering 
the city. I have discovered, thus early, 
that little deference is paid to women; 
repeatedly, in my long walk to ou 
boarding-house, I was obliged to retreat 
back from these crossing places, and 
stand on one side for men to cross over, 
There are said to be a great many of 
the lower order of English here, and 
this rudeness, so unusual with our coun- 
trymen, may proceed from them; but, 
I suspect it to be one of the effects of 
polygamy, the tendency of which must 

e to bring women into a certain degree 
of contempt. 

The city is seated on a handsome 
slope, formed by an elbow of the moun- 
tain range. The Governor’s house, 
which I passed in this long walk, is at 
the northern side, on the first step, or 
bench of the mountain, and, conse- 
quently, occupies about the highest 
point, overlooking nearly the whole 
town—the view extending off south, 
between elevated ranges. Ina prospect 
poeesint so much that is grand and 

autiful, it seems incongruous that the 
inhabitants should be in a state of de- 
gradation. I also passed the Taberna- 
cle, Council-house, and Tithing-office, 
on the same street. These make up 
the public buildings, which, in any other 
place, would attract but slight atten- 
tion — except, perhaps, the Taberna- 
cle—where their religious services are 
performed, and which is peculiar from 
its entire want of architectural taste or 
beauty. It is very large on the ground, 
and has a wretchedly tame appearance, 
like an immense oblong box; but it ac- 
commodates a great audience, and is 
not fairly a subject for criticism, as it 
was merely built for temporary pur- 
arg The block on which it stands, is 

eing surrounded by a wall of hand- 
somely-dressed stone; and they talk of 
building a magnificent Temple to take 
the place of the Tabernacle. 

I was rejoiced to get back to our 
room, which begins to seem home-like. 
We are really very comfortably situ- 
ated—our room is separated from the 
rest of the house by a hall, which cuts off 
the noise of the family, and Mrs. Far- 
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ham is careful to teu us from being 
annoyed by the children. Her husband 
started on a mission to Australia, a few 
days before our arrival, and she is now 
the head of the family. She is a verita- 
ple Yankee housekeeper, active and 
managing—her table is exquisitely neat, 
and provided with the best. Such butter 
we never tasted before—it has a peculiar 
sweetness derived from the bunch-grass, 
which is not to be found in the States. 
Mr. F. has made our room his office; 
avery pleasant arrangement for me, as 
it saves me from being left alone during 
the day; and I am in a fair way of be- 
coming acquainted with all the dignita- 
ries of the Mormon empire, who come in 
on business or ceremony. After any 
one has been in, I take pains to inquire 
into his history, and especially whether 
he has more than one wife. These ex- 
tra wives are known by sundry designa- 
tions—some call them “ spirituals,” 
others, ‘* sealed ones ;”? our landlady is 
fond of calling them “‘fizins,” and the 
tone in which she brings it out is in the 
last degree contemptuous, and makes 
me laugh every time I hear it. It 
seems these left-hand marriages are 
termed sealings ; the woman is said to 
be sealed to the man—a term in Mor- 
mon theology, of which I do not yet 
understand the application: nor do I yet 
know what is meant by “ spirituals.” 
Aman by the name of Wells, who 
was until lately the Private Secretary 
of the Governor, has called a number 
of times to urge the payment of certain 
claims which Mr. F. is not willing to 
allow. He has a cast in one eye which 
ives him a sinister look; and, after I 
earned that he had six wives, all living 
incommon in one house, like so many 
brutes, the man looked perfectly hideous 
tome. I was amused at the persuasive 
and seductive manner in which he urged 
payment—contending that the Govern- 
ment would not allow their officer to 
suffer, even if it was not strictly accord- 
ing to law; and when this did notmake 
the desired impression, he manifested 
some angry impatience, which, uf course, 
only made matters worse. One evening 
Mr. F. drew him into conversation in 
regard to the settlement of the Territo- 
ty by the Mormons, and notwithstand- 
ing my strong dislike, I could not help 
being interested in his account of their 
troubles with the ‘* Utes,” as the Indians 
around here are called. Wells, it 
seems, acted as the leader of the saints 
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in this Indian war. They came to an 
open rupture with these miserable na- 
tives in the winter of 1850, and killed 
some of them in various skirmishes. 
He said it was very similar to chasing 
wild beasts, and that they would often 
stumble upon the poor creatures while 
burrowed, as it were, in the thick Sy 
and concealed in clumps of wihows, 
They captured quite a number of squaws 
and children, and provided for them till 
spring—some of the squaws, however, 
stole away and lay in the hot-spring 
lake, near the city, to keep warm—just 
keeping their heads out of water, and in 
this condition they would catch the wild 
fowl swimming around them and devour 
them raw. 

A man by the name of Clawson came 
in with Wells a number of times. One 
of our gentile visitors enlightened us in 
regard to him. After being married 
about two years, he had taken in, for his 
second wife, a girl by the name of Judd. 
This was accomplished by a regular 
courtship, carried on with all the little 
attentions and deference usually paid by 
love-stricken swains; but, during this 
process, his young wife would often be 
detected, at their convivial assemblies, 
weeping most bitterly. Punishment will 
no doubt come in due season; but jus- 
tice, in this instance, seems amazing 
slow. I would have it swift and terri- 
ble. 

In addition to these calls from the mas- 
culine portion of the community, which 
promise to be of so much interest, our 
boarding-house is a frequent resort for 
some of the poor “ spirituals,’”’ to whom 
Mrs. Farnham furnishes little odd jobs, 
to enable them to eke out a scanty liv- 
ing. I have already managed to obtain 
from one of these miserable creatures 
asad picture of the state of affairs in 
her household. There are three wives 
in the family, who being in a regular 
strife for the mastery, and having no 
common interest, every thing is out of 
joint. At first I found it difficult to 
approach her, but, by a little tact, I 
overcame her reserve; and the fount 
once unsealed, she poured forth her 
troubles. She is a wretched specimen 
of a woman, poorly dressed, poorly fed, 
and exhibits a sense of degradation. In 
this particular case, the first wife had 
revenged herself to some extent, by 
managing to make drudges of the other 
two. : 

I must not forget to mentien, that a 
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man called soon after our arrival, and 
introduced himself as a Mr. Colborn, 
from Ca county, in New York, and 
said his wife was one of the Ozmuns in 
Tompkins county. We were, of course, 
pleased to see a man from so near home 
—he seemed almost like an acquaint- 
ance. He appears very simple, com- 
plained much of poverty and sickness, 
and my sympathies were strongly ex- 
cited for him. 

Among the physical curiosities of this 
wonderful region, are two thermal springs 
—one called the “hot spring,” about 
three miles from the northern limits of 
the city—and the ‘warm spring,” two 
and a half miles nearer. This latter 
they have conducted in pipes to a bath- 
ing-house, to which we paid a visit one 
day last week. The building is large, 
and originally intended for a hotel; but 
as the emigrants to California and Ore- 
gon, from which its principal patron- 
age was to be derived, came into the 
city on the eastern and southern side, 
they were caught up by private board- 
ing-houses, and it has fallen into decay. 

e found it very much dilapidated— 
the doors from their hinges, and the 
tubs leaking—and it was even difficult 
to secure the necessary privacy. A 
part of the house was occupied by a 
family, or, rather, by two families, for 
there was a father with two wives, and 
his son with two more. On entering 
their room to get access to the baths, 
I observed the elder of the two men 
looked very much crippled. I question- 
ed him like a true Yankee, and found 
that he had been a sufferer at Nauvoo. 
In talking about it, he manifested such 
a vindictive and savage spirit against 
the gentiles, that I should be afraid to 
meet him alone, and was glad to put an 
end to the colloquy. A good natured 
young woman, with a baby in her arms, 
waited upon me. She proved to be one 
of the wives of the young man, and by 
further inquiry, I drew forth that they 
had both been married to him at the 
same time, so that neither could claim 
the precedence. You will ask whether 
such things can be? Yes, they can be 
with just such women. She was one of 
those good-natured, stupid fools, that 
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would gulp down the most preposterous 
proposition, merely saying, perhaps, 
** Du tell!” or * You don’t say so!” oy 
making some similar remark. I am 
quite ready to conclude that a me 
portion of female Mormonism is 
up of similar materials. 

After fairly getting into the water, 
I found the bathing delightful. The 
temperature must have been as hi 
as one hundred, and the water was 
very dense and perfectly clear. We 
walked some distance further to the 
spring itself, at the foot of the mountain, 
and found an immense rush of water, 
forming large pools by the side of the 
road, and smoking as if ready to boil; 
and the ground was coated with the salts 
with which the water is impregnated. 
An Irishman was there with one footin 
the current which gurgled from the 
fountain, trying to cure some real or 
imaginary evil. Like most Paddies, he 
gave us a copious flood of the brogue, 
He recounted over the many virtues of 
the spring, making it fully equal to the 
blarney stone of ould Ireland, and among 
other things, he said, ‘the likes of it 
for soup was unknownst intirely, be- 
cause it gave such an illigant flavor.” 
This is the only Irish specimen we have 
seen, and, as we are told there are very 
few in the valley, we hope to meet him 


again. 

Day before yesterday, Mr. F. received 
a note from the Governor, requesting 
him to come and see him on business re- 
lating to the Legislative Assembly, which 
is to meet early next month; and apolo- 
gising for not calling, himself, on the 


groundof illness. He went, as request- 
ed, to the Governor’s house, and found 
him crouching over the fire, with his 
cloak and hat on, complaining of ‘‘moun- 
tain fever.” After a little time, Mrs. 
Young (the real Mrs. Young) came in, 
and was introduced, and appeared agree- 
able and conversable. hoe other 
things, she expressed a wish to call on 
me, which was, of course, duly responded 
to. So I am to receive a call from the 
Governor’s lady before calling on her, 
and this relieves me on a point of eti- 
quette, about which I was somewhat 
perplexed. 


[To be Continued.] 
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THE RIVER FISHERIES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


N the first discovery of the northern 
coasts of North America, whether of 
Greenland, Labrador, the present Brit- 
ish Provinces, or the United States, 
nothing, in the first instance, so much 
attracted the admiration of the disco- 
yerers as the immense profusion of 
animal life which teemed in all the lit- 
toral waters, the shoal places of the 
ocean itself, the estuaries, the river 
courses, and, as-they were subsequently 
and successively discovered, the interior 
streams and inland lakes of the virgin 
continent. 

The Norsemen, who, beyond a doubt, 
wera, the first visitors of America, at 
jeist Bince the Christian era, spoke with 
searce less enthusiasm of the shoals of 
salmon—a fish with which they were 
well acquainted, as swarming in their 
own wild Norwegian fiords and rivers— 
than of the grapes and maize of Vinland 
—fruits of the earth which, denied to 
the rigors of their native climate, they 
had yet learned to know and value, by 
their inroads on the sunny shores of 
southern France, and the vintage-laden 
soil of Italy and the Sicilian islands. 

Within two years after Sebastian 
Cabot’s discovery of Newfoundland, in 
the year 1500, sea-fisheries were estab- 
lished on the coast and banks of that 
island; and these fisheries ‘‘ formed the 
first link between Europe and North 
America, and for a century almost the 
only one.’’* 

The gallant St. Malousin mariner, 
Jacques Cartier, the discoverer and 
namer of the bays of Gaspé and Cha- 
leurs, of the St. Lawrence and the isle 
of Mont Real, was forcibly struck, as he 
could not fail to be, by the innumerable 
multitudes of salmon and sea-trout with 
which those waters are literally alive 
during the season—since, after above 
two centuries, during which the reck- 
less extravagance and wanton cruelty 
of the white settler, more than his greed 
(for he has slaughtered at all seasons, 
even when the fish is worthless), have 
waged a war of extermination on 
the tribe, their numbers still defy cal- 
culation, and afford a principal source 


of rich, cheap, and abundant nutriment 
to the colonists, as well- as the material 
for a profitable export trade. 

Farther to the west, the waters of all 
the New England rivers—the mighty 
flow of the Penobscot, the silvery Ken- 
nebeck, the tumultuous Androscoggin, 
the peat 4 Connecticut, so far as to 
the lordly Hudson and the rivers of 
New Jersey, which enter into its beau- 
tiful bay—were found by the first settlers 
to abound with the sea-salmon; and to 
their plenteous supply the early Puritan 
settlers, in no small degree, owed their 
preservation during the hard and trying 
times which followed their first attempts 
at colonization. That the Delaware, 
likewise, abounded in this noble fish, 
can in no manner be doubted, though 
we are not at present prepared to show, 
from the record, that such was the case ; 
for, of all the rivers on this side of the 
continent, there is no water so well 
adapted to their habitation, both from 
the absence of any material fall or chute, 
which should hinder their ascent, and 
from the purity and gravel bottom of 
its own upper waters, as well as of its 
numerous tributaries, all of which are 
admirably qualified for the propagation 


of this species. 


South of the Capes of the Delaware, 
it would seem probable that the true 
sea-salmon never existed; in the first 
place, because it appears that, on this 
continent, the thirty-eighth degree of 
north latitude is, on both coasts, the 
extreme southern limit of the true sea- 
salmon; and, secondly, because, in the 
Susquehanna and rivers still further 
south, even so far as the Virginian 
waters, the first discoverers, who had 
learned, from the accounts of the north- 
ern adventurers, to look for salmon in 
all American streams, gave the name 
of white salmon to a fish which, in the 
absence of the salmo salar, they did find 
in the estuaries they entered; and which 
still, though belonging to a totally dis- 
tinct family being a percoid fish, gris- 
tes salmocides, or in the vernacular, the 
growler, retains the honors of its undu- 
ly-applied title. 





* Hildreth’s Hist. U. S., vol. i, p. 37. 


t On the continent of Europe, it does not extend southwardly below 44° north latitude, if— 
of which we have some doubts—it is taken south of the Isle d’Ouessant, in the Bay of Biscay. 
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Gradually, as the white man has ob- 
tained foothold on the soil, and as his 
civilization, his agriculture, and his 
manufactures have occupied the hunt- 
ing-grounds of the aborigines, the tribes 
of earth, air, and water, with which 
bountiful Nature had filled the forests, 
the fields, the streams, the lakes, the 
ocean bays, to overflowing—a cheap, 
luxurious, superabundant, self-repro- 
ducing nutriment for millions of inhab- 
itants—have, like the red foresters, who 
subsisted on them, become wholly ex- 
tinct, have been driven and pent up 
into remote, inaccessible resorts, or 
are merely existing, by a last-expiring 
sufferance, on the verge of absolute 
extermination. 

Of these animals, some have, un- 
doubtedly, passed away of necessity, 
and in accordance with an invariable 
law of nature, which precludes the pos- 
sibility of these creatures existing, side 
by side, with a dense population, and 
in the midst of a highly-cultivated 
co 


untry. 
The deer, the elk, the moose, the 
cariboo, the buffalo, require the free 
range of untrodden woodlands, or vast 


prairies, for their residence and support; 
andas the ax of the white settler has pros- 
trated the wide forest tracts, and his 
fences and ploughed fields have en- 
croached upon the interminable grassy 
plains, which for centuries afforded 
them shelter, shade, and pasture, they 
naturally receded before the foot of the 
invader, and have become rare and 
scarce, in proportion as the spots where 
they can roam and feed unmolested 
have become few and far between. 

Still, in the destruction even of these, 
the murderous propensities of the white 
settler, wantonly and uselessly indulged, 
have unduly hurried the progress of 
events, which must have come soon 
enough in nature. As regards the 
moose, the elk, and the cariboo, little, 
perhaps, has been done in the way 
of extermination, that could have 
been avoided; for, so wild and shy are 
these great forest-haunters, that they 
immediately avoid the vicinity of man 
and shelter themselves in places as yet 
sacred from his intrusion. 

The deer, which once abounded in 
every wooded range of hills, from one 
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end of the continent to the other, which 
are by no means so shy as to eschew the 
vicinity of man, if not unduly persecu- 
ted at all seasons—and for which there 
are everywhere, even in the most high. 
ly cultivated States, ample spaces of 
connected forest-land stretching over 
all the spurs and branches of the Alle. 
ghany chain, have been almost entirely 
exterminated in the States of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard; and the process of wanton 
destruction is still in ruthless pro. 
gress. Whenever a winter of unusual 
severity occurs, with deep snow-drifts 
and treacherous crusts. hundreds and 
thousands of these helpless, unresisting 
animals are knocked on the head by 
pursuers mounted on snow-shoes, at a 
time when their flesh is lean and dry, 
and even their hides are nearly value. 
less, for the mere love of what their 
slayers call sport. 

The buffalo, for whose support, if left 
to the ways of nature, and slain onlyin 
moderation—as required for the rational 
use of man—the prairies yet unused, 
which will not in the course of nature 
be used during above one generation. 
would suffice yet for a century—are 
slaughtered by tens of thousands, mere- 
ly for the robes and the tongues—the 
carcasses being left to the wolf, the 
raven and the coyote, and their bones 
whitening the wilderness, and marking 
the trail of the transient white man. 

In respect of fish, however, no natu- 
ral cause prevents their co-existence, in 
the greatest abundance, with man in his 
highest state of civilization and refine- 
ment, in the midst of the greatest agri- 
cultural or manufacturing opulence. 

Easily scared, in the first instance. 
by unusual sights—for it has been, we 
think, thoroughly proved by a series of 
curious and interesting experiments on 
the trout, that most kinds of fish are in- 
sensible to sounds,*—the natives of the 
water speedily become reconciled to ap- 
pearances, which become habitual, when 
found to be connected with no danger. 

Consequently, large cities on_ their 
river margins, great dams and piles of 
buildings projected into the waters, the 
dash of mill-wheels, and the paddles of 
steamers, have no perceptible effect 
deterring fish from frequenting otherwist 
favorable localities. Every angler knows 





* Those who are curious on this subject are referred to a very clever little work, the Fly 
fisher’s Entomology, published in London, 1839: pp. 1-20. 
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that the pool beneath the mill-wheel is, 
nine times out of ten, the resort of the 
largest and fattest brook trout in the 
stream. Every shad-fishér knows that 
the growth of Philadelphia and New 
York has in no wise affected the run of 
shad up the Delaware or Hudson, how 
much soever his own indiscriminate de- 
struction of them by stake-nets, by the 
seine, and, worst of all, by capturin 

the spent-fish, when returning weak aol 
worthless to the sea, after spawning, 
and known as fall shad, may have deci- 
mated their numbers, and may threaten 
their speedy annihilation. It is well 
known, that the vast saw-mills at Indian 
Old-town, on the Penobscot, with their 
continual clash and clang and their 
glaring lights, blazing the night through, 
have no effect in preventing the ascent 
of the salmon into the upper waters of 
that noble river, wherein they still breed 
abundantly. It has been proved, be- 


yond the possibility of question, by the 
vast increase of salmon in the Tay, the 
Forth, the Clyde, and other Scottish 
rivers, since the enforcement of protec- 
tive laws by the British Fishery Boards, 
that the continual transit of steamers to 
and fro has no injurious effect on their 


migrations. 

In a word, it is fully established, that, 
if care be taken to prevent and restrain 
the erection of obstacles to the ascent 
of these fish from the salt into the fresh 
waters, for the deposition of their 
spawn, and if protective laws be rigidly 
enforced, to render impossible the wan- 
ton destruction of the breeding fish on 
their spawning beds, and during the 
season when their flesh is not only 
valueless but actually unwholesome, 
while they are engaged in the process 
of breeding, or are returning, spent, 
lean, large-headed, flaccid, and ill-con- 
ditioned to the sea, for the purpose of 
recuperating their health and reinvigor- 
ating their system, by the marine food, 
whence they derive their excellence— 
there is no limit to their reproduction or 
increase, allowing every fair and reason- 
able use of them, whether for local 
consumption or foreign export. 

It cannot be said, that, as a nation, 
we are either ignorant or regardless of 
the national value of fisheries; when, 
but a few months since, we were in a 
state of extreme agitation and excite- 
ment, and on the point of rushin 
into hostilities with the most rer 
maritime nation on earth, for the asser- 
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tion of certain questionable rights of 
fishery—rights, in fact, according to 
the opinions of some of our most able and 
responsible statesmen, which were, as 
per se, entirely untenable——on the coasts 
and within the bays of a neighboring 
foreign province. 

And yet, were we as ignorant thereof 
as the most benighted of savages, we 
could not be more utterly regardless 
of the mine of wealth, richer, surer, 
and far more cheaply obtained than the 
boasted gold of California, neglected at 
our very doors, in every river mouth 
from the Delaware to the St. Croix, 
along our whole eastern Atlantic sea- 
board, which might, with a minimum 
of legislative aid and protection, and 
the exertion of the smallest portion of 
common sense, self-restraint, and fore- 
sight, on the part of our maritime and 
rural population, afford cheap and de- 
licigus food to hungry thousands, and 
a large source of national wealth, as a 
material for export, and stimulant to 
commercial enterprise. 

Within the memory of man, the 
Connecticut river swarmed with sal- 
mon; and it is stated, in the Hart- 
ford Courant, that ‘it is well known 
that individuals, coming in from the 
country for a load of shad, could not 
purchase any, unless they would con- 
sent to take so many salmon off the 
hands of the fishermen. They were 
often sold as low as two coppers the 
pound.” 

‘‘ The cause of the destruction of the 
salmon was not,” continues this writer, 
so much the numbers caught by the 
fishermen, as the obstructions which 
the dam at Enfield placed in the way 
of the descent of the young fish to 
the salt water. A resident of Enfield, 
when a boy. distinctly remembers see- 
ing, in a very dry summer, when the 
water hardly flowed over that dam, 
thousands of very young salmon, on 
the upper side, prevented from going 
down, all of which died there in a short 
time.” 

Undoubtedly, this writer, though 
there is a mixture of error in his state- 
ment, has arrived at the gist of the 
matter, when he states the cause of the 
destruction of the salmon to arise from 
the obstruction ey by mill-dams 
to the migrations of the fish. 

It is, however, the stoppage of the 
ascent of the breeding fish, not that of 
the descent of the young fry, which is 
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fatal to the race. The salmon can be, 
and has been, successfully introduced 
into inland lakes of fresh water, having 
ne communication with the sea; nor is 
the exclusion of the young fish from 
salt water fatal to its life, although it 
prevents its growth, deteriorates the 
quality of its flesh, and, probably, de- 
prives it of the powers of reproduc- 
tion. 

Inasmuch, however, as the salmon 
cannot propagate its species except in 
rapid, highly aérated, fresh, sprin 
waters, if the parent fish are debarre 
of access to the upper tributaries of 
the rivers, in which alone their eggs can 
be brought to maturity, the breed must, 
of course, become extinct; and, again, 
inasmuch as the salmon invariably 
returns to breed in the river wherein 
itself was bred, even if the obstacles 
to the ascent of the fish were removed, 
unless the waters should be restocked, 
no salmon would ascend them, the way 
being lost, or a traditionary instinct of 
the existence of obstacles descending 
among them from generation to genera- 
tion. 

This fact is evident, from the cir- 
cumstance that, although sea-salmon 
abound in Lake Ontario, and run freely 
up the Credit, and other Canadian 
streams on the north, as well as up 
the Salmon River on the south side of 
the lake, none are ever known to enter 
the Niagara, doubtless in consequence 
of the bar interposed to their progress 
by the Falls of Niagara, which must be 

- known to the successive shoals which 
arrive at its mouth. 

Gradually, the salmon has receded 
eastward and eastward still, until it is 
already becoming rare in the Kenne- 
beck, decreasing in the Penobscot, and 
in gradual but rapid progress of extinc- 
tion in all the waters of the United 
States. 

Even in the British Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, wherein 
the salmon fisheries are of vast import- 
ance—the exports alone, apart from the 
home consumption, which is enormous, 
amounting to the annual value of several 
hundred thousands of pounds sterling— 
such is the reckless destruction of the 
fish on their spawning beds, at seasons of 
the year when the flesh is valueless as 
food, and such are the increasing obsta- 
cles to their propagation and increase, 
that protective enactments are loudl 
called. for, in order to prevent the anni- 
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hilation of the fish—especially by Mr, 


Moses H. Perley, H. M. Emigration 
Officer, who has been largely employed 
by the Provincial Government in the 
investigation of this subject, and who 
has not only devoted much time and at- 
tention to the subject, but has thrown 
much valuable light on it, by his re- 
searches. 

We understand that the Natural His. 
tory Society of New Jersey are pre- 
wey, to make, to the three States of 

ew York, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia, an offer to restock the Hudson, Pas. 
saic, Raritan and Delaware rivers, with 
salmon fry; provided the legislatures 
will jointly, or severally, pass such laws 
for the preservation of the fish, until they 
shall become fully established in those 
waters, and forever during spawning sea- 
son, including the removal of all obsta- 
cles to their free ingression and retro- 
gression to and from the salt water as 
shall be deemed sufficient ; the society 
asking no privilege, or remuneration, 
beyond the actual expenses of providing 
and transporting the fry. 

Mr. W. H. Herbert produces the fol- 
lowing indisputable argument, from sta- 
tistical facts well established, to prove 
the effect of protective enactments in 
re-creating fisheries, in rivers where they 
were rapidly dying out. 

“‘ With reference to the preservation 
of salmon,” he says, quoting from Mr. 
Perley’s Report on the Fisheries of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, “ the Inspectors 
of the Irish Fisheries reported to the 
Board as follows :— 

“ Tn illustration of the benefits of a stead 

erseverance in a proper system, we may al- 
ude to the Foyle—a noble river in the North 
of Ireland, washing the walls of Londonderry 
—‘ where the produce has been raised from 
an —— of forty-three tons previous to 1823, 
to a steady produce of nearly two hundred - 
including the stake weirs, in the estuary, 
very nearly to three hundred tons, as we be- 
lieve, in the year 1842.’ The inspectors also 
mention the case of the small river of New- 
port, County Mayo, which was formerly ex- 
empt from ‘clove season.’ In three years, 
after the Parliamentary Regulations were in- 
troduced and enforced, the produce of this 
river was raised from half a ton, or, at the 
utmost, a ton every season, to eight tons of sal- 
mon, and three tons of white trout, for the sea 
son ending the third year, with every prospect 
of further increase.” 


He also points to the fact, that by the 
enactment of certain D yoo aws, 


as to the taking of the fish at undue 
seasons, and the erection of insuperable 
obtacles to the ingress of the breeding 
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fish, and the regress of the smolts, as 
the young fry are technically termed on 
their descent to the sea, the supervisors 
of the County of Oswego have succeed- 
ed in reéstablishing this noble fish in 
the waters of the Salmon River, and its 
tributaries, to the great advantage of the 
circumjacent regions. 

From these arguments, Mr. Herbert 
infers that, ky the extension of similar 
provisions to any waters wherein salmon 
have formerly existed, but are now ex- 
tinct, coupled with measures considerate- 
ly undertaken for repeopling the breed- 
ing streams, about their head waters, 
with young fry, all and every one of our 
eastern Atlantic rivers might be ren- 
dered equaily prolific with those noble 
salmon rivers, the St. John, the Mira- 
nichi, the Restigonche, the Nepisiquit, 
and others flowing’ into the bays of 
Chaleurs and Gaspé, and more so than 
the Foyle, the Tay, the Clyde, the 
Forth, and other Scottish and Irish 
rivers, even in their improved condi- 
tion. 

Mr. Herbert’s theory, as to the destruc- 
tion of the salmon, in the first instance, 
which he supposes, in some measure, 
to have preceded the exclusion of the 
breeding fish from the proper waters, 
appears to point to the poisonous mat- 
ter infused into the rivers by the bark 
from the saw-mills, which, in all the 
rivers of the cleared districts, has long 
passed away, and ceased to have any 
influence; and he assumes, as a cer- 
tainty, that there are no causes now 
existing in the waters, at least, which 
he has specified, to prevent the propa- 
gation and increase of the salmon, to 
wy given extent, if properly introduced, 
adequately protected, and suffered to 
Visit its spawning places without inter- 
ruption. 

That the object aimed at is worth 
of a trial, is not to be denied or doubted, 
and that, if attainable, it would be pro- 
ductive of great national benefit, is as 
certain—it beiag no less than the crea- 
tion, or, at least, the regeneration of a 
new, or quasi new, branch of national 
industry, which would necessarily em- 
ploy and produce a large capital, which 
would give work and wages to several 
thousands, probably, of hands, and, 
what is of yet more consequence, would 
furnish, in these times of high prices, 
searcity of | peo and increasing 
demand for food, a cheap and abundant 
article of nutriment for the masses. 
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Again, the necessary outlay, for re- 
storing these waters, is rated at so 
mere a trifle, that it is unworthy of 
a thought—-the estimated expense of 
stocking the rivers named, in the first 
instance, not exceeding a thousand or 
two of dollars, added to the individual 
outlay of a few mill-owners, in re- 
modeling their dams, in a manner 
which would permit of the ingress and 
sre of the fish, without, in any wise, 

ecting the hight of the head of water, 
or the supply maintained by the present 
system. 

We propose to examine, briefly, the 
feasibility of the scheme ; the efficiency 
of the methods proposed—as we under- 
stand them—by the Natural History So- 
ciety of the State of New Jersey; and 
the practicability and propriety of the 
extension of the aid demanded by the leg- 
islatures of the three States concerned. 

And, first, we shall extract, for the 
information of our readers, who are un- 
acquainted with the habits of the sal- 
mon, the following account of their 
operations in the reproduction of their 
species, in the North American waters 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
where they can, in no material degree, 
differ from the similar habits of the 
same fish in our own rivers—since it is 
on the observation of these habits that 
the whole scheme and all its subordi- 
nate details are founded. 

The extract is taken from a little 
work, of great comprehensiveness and 
utility, by Mr. Perley, alluded to above, 
entitled—* A Descriptive Catalogue (in 
part) of the Fishes of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia,” published at Frede- 
ricton, N. B., in 1852. The passage 
selected will be found at pages 22, 23. 

“The salmon enters the rivers of Nova 
Scotia during the latter part of ye Those 
rivers of New Brunswick which fall into the 
Bay of Fundy, the salmon enters at the latter 
part of May; while it seldom enters the rivers 
which fall into the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, 
until the month of June. The female salmon 
first enters the rivers; the male fish follows, 
about a month later than the female ; and last- 
ly, come the grilse, or young salmon, which 
continue to ascend the rivers during July and 
August. ay 

“Salmon swim with great rapidity, shoot 
up the most oblique and glancing rapids with 
the velocity of an arrow, and frequently = 
falls 10 and 12 feet in hight. It is lev 
that the utmost limit of perpendicular hight 
which a salmon can attain in leaping, is 14 
feet; but their perseverance is remarkable, 
for although they may fail, time after time, 
yet, after remaining quiescent for a few mo- 
ments to recruit their strength, they renew 
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their efforts, and mene succeed ; but, it is 
said, they sometimes kill themselves by the 
violence of these efforts. 

“In New Brunswick, the salmon seldom 
deposits its spawn until the middle of October. 
Mr. Price has observed the salmon in the 
Miramichi, in the act of spawning, as late as 
the 20th of November. e fish that have 
spawned, generally return to the sea before 

e rivers become ice-bound in December ; but 
many remain in the fresh water all winter, and 

0 down to the sea at the breaking up.of the 
ice in spring. 

* On one occasion, in themonth of December, 
Mr. Price states that he saw fifteen large salmon, 
caught with a spear, through a hole cut in the 
ice which covered a creek above Boiesto:rn. 

“Before entering the rivers, they live a- 
while in the brackish water of the tide-ways, 
as they do also when they ascend to the sea, to 
render the change from one to the other less 
abrupt, and to rid themselves of certain para- 
sitical animals. which attach to them, when 
they remain long either in fresh water, or in 
salt, as the case may be. 

“The spawn is not deposited until the water 
is greatly below its summer temperature. 
Professor Agassiz stated.personally to the 
writer, that 42° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
or 10° above the freezing point, was the tem- 
perature at which salmon usually cast their 
ova. It is absolutely gpg that the 
water should be aérated, or highly supplied 
with oxygen; hence the salmon resort to shal- 
low, pure water, and swiftly running streams, 
the rapidity and frequent falls in which im- 
part purity and vitality, by mingling their 
waters with the atmosphere. ~ 

“A series of interesting and carefully con- 
ducted experiments, in Great Britain, have 
within afew years led to a much more accurate 
knowledge of the habits of the salmon than 
was before pos , and corrected man 
erroneous impressions. It has been found, 
that the eggs of the salmon are hatched in 114 
days, when the temperature of the water is at 
36°—in 101 days when it is at 43°—and in 90 
days when it is at 45°. At the end of two 
months, the young fish attain the length of an 
inch and a quarter; at the age of six months, 
it has grown to the length of three inches and 
a quarter. 

“In this state the young salmon fry are 
called parrs, and are readily known by their 
silvery scales, and by their having perpen- 
dicular bars of a dusky gray colour, crossing 
the lateral line. In this state, the fry remain 
a whole year in the fresh water, not going 
down to the sea until the second spring after 
being hatched. As they readily take both fly 
and bait, great numbers are often destroyed 
in mere wantonness; and it is desirable all 
colonists should know, that the destruction of 
these fry (which, from their dark cross-bars 
and small red spots like the young of trout, 
are supposed not to be the young of salmon) 
will agen destroy the run of salmon in 
any river, and tends with other causes, to the 
extirpation of this magnificent fish. When 
parrs are taken in angling, they should, if un- 
injured, be immediately returned to the stream, 
and every true sportsman will carefully do so. 
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‘The growth of the parr is very slow, but, 
when it has attained the length of seven inches, 
a complete change takes place in its color, 
The dark cross-bars disappear, as also the 
small red spots, and the fish assumes a bril. 
liant silvery appearance. It then bears the 
outward semblance of what it really is, a 
young salmon, and is termed a salmon-smolt, 

“As soon as this change has taken place, 
the smolt evinces the most anxious desire to 
visit the sea; and it is alleged, that if it is pre. 
vented doing so, by any insuperable obstacle, 
it will throw itself on the bank and perish, 
Up to this time, the gore of the young sal- 
mon has been very slow, but, on reaching the 
sea, it is exceedingly rapid; a smolt of six or 
seven ounces in weight, after two or three 
months absence in the sea, will return as a 

ilse of four or five pounds weight; this has 

een proved beyond all dispute. Smolts havo 
been taken by hundreds, marked with nun. 
bered tickets of zinc attached to their dorsal 
fins, then set at liberty, and recaptured in the 
autumn of the same year, as grilse, varying 
from two to eight pounds in weight. "These 
have been released witlt the labels pre | 
and have been seen in the spring of the thi 
year, returning to the sea, with weight not 
increased; in the succeeding autumn, they 
have been once more taken, as full grown 
fish, from 16 to 25 pounds weight. 

“The miscroscopical researches of Dr. 
Knox have shown that the food of the salmon, 
previous to its quitting the salt water, con- 
sists of the eggs of echinodermata and crusta- 
ce@, this rich aliment giving the color and 
flavor for which its flesh is so highly prized. 
This is sustained by the observations of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, who states, that the most beau- 
tiful salmon trout are found in waters which 
abound in crustacee, direct experiments having 
shown, to his satisfaction, that the intensity of 
the red color of their flesh depends upon the 
quantity of gammarine which they have de- 
voured.” 


It must now be stated, that it has 
been fully and satisfactorily established 
that young fish can be propagated, 
artificially,* in any quantities, by either 
of the two methods. The one is b 
taking the breeding fishes alive, m 
and female, previous to their depositing 
their spawn, in the gravel shoals of 
their native river-beds; and compel- 
ling the female fish, first by a gentle 
pressure of the hands on her sides, 
to deposit her éva on a layer of gra- 
vel, in a box suitably prepared for the 
purpose, covered with a wire grating 
and provided with suitable apertures, 
similarly guarded at one extremity, to 
admit the influx and efflux of spring 
water, from a source of proper tempera- 
ture, without which the ova cannot be 
matured. ’ 

This done, the male fish is, by a sim 





* For a detailed account of the artificial propagation of Fish, see an excellent little Manual, 
by W. H. Fry, Esq., published by Appleton & Co. 
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lar treatment, forced to emit his milt 
over the female ova on the gravel, which 
are’ thus impregnated, when the box is 

laced so as to receive a constant cur- 
rent of aérated running water, subjected 
to which the eggs are hatched, and the 
young fish excluded in a space of— 

114 days, when the temperature of el 


water is . ‘ ° e 
101 “ “ “ “ 432 
45° 


90 “ “ “ “ 

Fhe experiments, by which these 
facts were arrived at, were performed 
inthe open air, in natural streams, liable 
to the ordinary influences of the atmos- 

here and weather. 

The second method js the mixing in 
the same manner of the milt of the male 
with the ova of the female fish, taken 
out of the bodies of fish, recently dead. 
It is proved, indubitably, that the eggs 
thus prepared, and similarly subjected 
to the flow of aérated spring water, will 
produce living fish. 

This method has been largely put 
into practice in France, where exten- 
sive waters have been stocked with both 
fresh and salt water species, although it 
is certain that sea fishes, if excluded 
from salt water, lose much of the char- 
acteristic excellence of their flesh; 
while it is doubtful, at least, whether 
they have the power, under those cir- 
cumstances, of reproducing their spe- 
cies. 

Both these methods, however, presup- 
pose the possibility of having either 
the live fish taken on the spot, when in 
condition for the immediate deposition 
of its ova, or the dead fish, in the same 
condition, immediately, or within a few 
hours, after the capture ; since it cannot 
be expected that the vitality of the ova 
would long survive the death of the pa- 
rent animal. 

These conditions, therefore, render 
it indispensable that the experiments 
should be performed, and the system of 
breeding carried on, where the living 
fish or the dead fish immediately out of 
the water can be readily procured— 
that is to say, in the immediate vicinity 
of salmon rivers. 

This would, of course, render it ne- 
cessary to form breeding establishments 
ita distance from this section of the 
country, and to provide for their subse- 
quent transportation. 

_ Fortunately, however, this difficulty 
lsobviated by another peculiarity of 
the young salmon, which the Natural 
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History Society of New Jersey pro- 
pose to turn to account in their scheme 
of restocking the rivers named above ; 
tributaries of all of which, admirably 
adapted to the reception of the young 
fry, are said to exist within the limits of 
that one State. 

On first emerging from the membrane 
in which it was enclosed, or being hatch- 
ed, the young fry has the yolk of the e 
attached to the anterior part of the ab- 
domen, immediately behind the gills, and 
for the first twenty-seven days of its 
existence takes no manner of food ex- 
ternally, being supported wholly by the 
absorption of this nutritious substance. 
At the end of this period it has attain- 
ed the length of about three quarters of 
an inch, and is enabled to forage for it- 
self and live on the prey which it cap- 
tures, which is identical with that of the 
trout. 

During the first twenty-seven days 
of its life, therefore, the young salmon 
may be enclosed in bottles, casks or 
any other utensils of the like nature 
filled with water, which it is not neces- 
sary to change during that period, and 
may be transported any distance which 
can be compassed by steam within that 
time. 

If then turned out into rapidly run- 
ning, aérated streams with gravel bot- 
toms, suited for the nutriment of trout, 
it will remain in those waters until the 
middle of the May of the year next en- 
suing, or the second after the deposition 
of the ova which produced it in the 
month of October or November. In 
the autumn of that year they will re- 
turn, grilse, as they are now termed, 
varying in weight from two to eight 
pounds. In the succeeding, or third 
year, having deposited their ova in the 
streams wherein they were themselves 
hatched, they will redescend to the sea, 
not increased in weight or size; but 
will make their reappearance in the 
same autumn, ascending to reproduce 
their species, full grown fish, weighing, 
it is confidently alleged, from twenty to 
forty pounds in weight. 

It is on this quality of the young fry 
of the salmon, as we understand, that 
the Natural History Society rely for 
the accomplishment of the scheme. 

They calculate with certainty on pro- 
curing, at small cost, the young fry, just 
excluded, with the yolk yet adherent— 
from correspondents in the British 
Provinces—enclosed in hogsheads of 
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spring water, which can readily be trans- 
mitted by marine steamers to New 
York and thence by rail to the locali- 
ties where they should be emancipated. 

The feeding streams of the Passaic, 
Raritan, Delaware, and Hudson, have, 
we are informed, been carefully ex- 
plored and investigated by several gen- 
tlemen; and waters have been found, 
abounding in trout, communicating with 
these rivers, without the interruption of 
any impassable natural falls, admirably 
calculated for fish nurseries, and re- 
quiring only a modification of the dams, 
to enable them at once to become the 
spawning places and abodes of count- 
less myriads of fry. 

Into these streams, being the Second 
and Third rivers, as they are termed, 
for the Passaic, the Black river for the 
Raritan, the Request and Muscanetcong 
for the Delaware, and the Walkill and 
Esopuskill for the Hudson, they propose 
to turn out sufficient numbers of fry, 
fully to insure the stocking of the 
rivers, pro. Jed the States will furnish 
the actual cost of the purchase and 
transportation of the fish—making no 
demands for their own time, labor and 
trave—land grant the protection which 
they conceive to be necessary, and with- 
out the concession of which, it is under- 
stood, that they will not stir in the 
business. 

With regard to the feasibility of this 
scheme according to the premises, there 
cannot be a question. It has been 
proved, in other countries. that waters 
can be as easily stocked with fish as 
parks with game, or pastures with cat- 
tle; and in view of the fact, that these 
rivers did once, beyond denial, abound 
in salmon, there can be no doubt, in 
any unprejudiced mind, that they can 
be made to produce them again, in un- 
diminished numbers. Nor is it to be 
disputed, that the method proposed by 
these gentlemen is simple, reasonable, 
and well calculated to produce the de- 
sired end; while it is presumed that the 
character and qualifications of the per- 
sons engaged in the project may be 
taken as a sufficient guarantee for the 
pln being well carried out in its de- 


There remain to be considered, the 
conditions on which they offer to re- 
stock the rivers, and the practicability 
and propriety of the according of those 
conditions by the legislatures of the 
States concerned. 
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i The conditions, we learn, are ag fol. 
low :— 

1. An absolute prohibition to kill oy 
take salmon in any of the rivers named, 
or in the bays, estuaries, channels, oy 
sea-ways into which they flow, for the 
space of five years, under the pe 
of one hundred dollars for each and 
every such offense, the whole to go to 
the informer. 

The term of five years is selected, as 
giving an opportunity to the fish to 
breed three times previous to the capture 
of any. 

The large amount of the penalty, and 
its disposition, are assumed to be neces. 
sary, in order to induce neighbors, and 
fishermen, to inform one against the 
other-—the ordinary small fine, exacted in 
the usual game laws, having been 
found utterly inoperative to procure the 
rendition of informations. 

2. The prohibition, under the same 
penalties, of taking trout, in the same 
waters and their tributaries, for the 
same term of years. 

This clause is adopted on account of 
the difficulty of distinguishing between 
trout and the young salmon fry, which, 
unless thus protected, would be liable 
to destruction, as their congeners the 
brook trout. 

3. The prohibition, under the same 
penalties, forever, of taking salmon be- 
tween the months of October and April, 
in any of the waters named, or thei 
tributaries, or on their spawning beds, 
or on, or within half a mile of, above or 
below, any fish-weir, dam, or run-way, 
over which the fish may pass, at any 
season of the year. 

4, The prohibition, under the same 
penalties, of the erection of any stake 
weirs, or permanent nets, extending 
from either shore, above one-third of 
the width of the stream, or intercept- 
ing the main channel or current cf the 
river. 

5. The absence of any clause, pro- 
viding that persons shall not be held 
answerable in penalties for violating the 
said prohibitions—on their own ground: 
Such exception having been found in- 
variably and totally to prevent and 
nullify the operation of all protective 
laws, and to preclude all benefit arising 
from them. 

6th, and lastly, a statute compelling 
all mill-owners, proprietors of dams, 
weirs, or the like, to erect, within 4 
certain number of months after the 
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passage of the act, to every fall, weir, or 
milldam, exceeding four feet in hight, a 
dope or apron, extending on the lower 
side of the fall, from a point one foot 
below the head of water maintained, to 
the bottom of the river at an angle of 
not exceeding forty-five degrees to the 
horizon; such aprons not to beless than 
twenty feet in width, or the whole width 
of the stream in the smallest brooks; 
and in rivers of two hundred yards and 
upwards in width, not less than one 
hundred yards in width, and as nearly 
as possible in the main current or tide- 
way of the stream or river. 

These are the conditions—easy con- 
ditions, it seems to us—on which it is 
offered to make an attempt, which there 
is little doubt would prove fully suc- 
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cessful, to open a new branch of national 
industry, create a new employment for 
thousands, and provide a cheap means 
= subsistence for masses of the peo- 

e. 

That they are strictly practicable, as 
far as constitutionality is concerned, 
cannot be doubted. They trespass on 
the rights of no man, would entail but 
a small expense on a small class of 
property holders, which no man of or- 
dinary patriotic feelings could hesitate 
a moment to incur, for the carrying out 
of the great aims in view. 

Further than this, we believe the 
protection asked would be adequate to 
the carrying out of the plan, and that 
no degree of protection, short of that 
which is asked, would be adequate. 





CAPE COD. 
THE BEACH. 
[Continued from page 66.] 


At length we reached the seemingly 
retreating boundary of the plain, 
and entered what had appeared at a 
distance an upland marsh, but proved to 
te dry sand covered with beach-grass, 
the bearberry, bayberry, shrub-oaks, 
and beach-plum, slightly ascending as 
ve approached the shore; then, cross- 
ing over a belt of sand on which nothing 
grew, though the roar of the sea sounded 
sarcely louder than before, and we were 
prepared to go half a mile farther, we 
suddenly stood on the edge of a bluff 
overlooking the Atlantic. Far below 
us was the beach, from half a dozen to 
adozen rods in width, with a long line 
of breakers rushing to the shore. The 
sea was exceedingly dark and stormy, 
the sky completely overcast, the clouds 
till dropping rain, and the wind seemed 
to blow not so much as the exciting 
cause, as from sympathy with the al- 
ready agitated ocean. The waves broke 
on the bars at some distance from the 
shore, and curving green or yellow as if 
over so many unseen dams, ten or 
twelve feet high, like a thousand water- 
falls, then rolled in foam to the sand. 
There was nothing but that savage 
ocean between us and Europe. 

Having got down the bank, and as 
close to the water as we could, where 


the sand was the hardest, leaving the 
Nanset Light behind us, we began to 
walk leisurely up the beach, in a north- 
west direction, toward Provincetown, 
which was about twenty-five miles dis- 
tant, still sailing under our umbrellas 
with a strong aft wind, admiring in si- 
lence, as we walked, the great force of 
the ocean stream— 


sotamoto uéya oPévos’ Queavoto. 


The white breakers were rushing to the 
shore; the foam ran up the sand, and 
then ran back as far as we could see 
(and we imagined how much further 
along the Atlantic coast, before and 
behind us), as regularly, to compare 
great things with small, as the master 
of a choir beats time with his white 
wand; and ever and anon a higher wave 
caused us hastily to deviate from our 
path, and we looked back on our tracks 
filled with water and foam. The break- 
ers looked like droves of a thousand 
wild horses of Neptune, rushing to the 
shore, with their white manes streaming 
far behind; and when, at length, the 
sun shone for a moment, their manes 
were rainbow-tinted. Also, the long 
kelp-weed was tossed up from time to 
time, like the tails of sea-cows sporting 
in the main. 
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There was not a sail in sight, and we 
saw none that day—for they had all 
sought harbors in the late storm, and 
had not been able to get out again; and 
the only human beings whom we saw 
on the beach for several days, were one 
or two wreckers looking for drift-wood, 
and fragments of wrecked vessels. Af- 
ter an easterly storm in the spring, this 
beach is sometimes strewn with eastern 
wood from one end to the other, which, 
as it belongs to him who saves it, and 
the Cape is nearly destitute of wood, is 
a God-send to the inhabitants. We soon 
met one of these wreckers—a regular 
Cape Cod man, with whom we parleyed, 
with a bleached and weather-beaten 
face—within whose wrinkles I distin- 

ished no particular feature. It was 
like an old sail endowed with life—a 
hanging-cliff of weather-beaten flesh— 
like oné of the clay boulders which oc- 
curred in that sand-bank. He hadona 
hat which had seen salt water, and a coat 
of many — and colors, though it was 
mainly the color of the beach, as if it 
had been sanded. His variegated back 
—for his coat had many patches, even 
between the shoulders—was a rich study 
to us, when we had passed him and 
looked round. It might have been dis- 
honorable for him to have so many scars 
behind, it is true, if he had not had 
many more and more serious ones in 
front. He looked as if he sometimes 
saw a dough-nut, but never descended 
to comfort; too grave to laugh, too 
tough to cry; as indifferent as a clam 
—like a sea-clam with hat on and legs 
that was out walking the strand. He 
may have been one of the Pilgrims— 
Peregrine White, at least—who has 
kept on the back side of the Cape, and 
let the centuries go by. He was looking 
for wrecks, old logs, water-logged and 
covered with barnacles, or bits of boards 
and joists, wkich he drew out of the 
reach of the tide, and stacked up to dry. 
When the log was too large to carry far, 
he cut it up where the last wave had 
left it, or rolling it a few feet, appropria- 
ted it by sticking two sticks into the 
ground crosswise above it. Some rotten 
trunk, which in Maine cumbers the 
ground, and is, perchance, thrown into 
the water on purpose, is here thus care- 
fully picked up, split and dried, and 
husbanded. This man directed us to a 
slight depression, called Snow’s Hollow, 
by which we ascended the bank—for, 
elsewhere, if not difficult, it was incon- 
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venient to climb it on account of the 
sliding sand which filled our shoes. 
This sand bank—the backbone of the 
Cape—rose directly from the beach to 
the hight of a hundred feet or more 
above the ocean. It was with singular 
emotions that we first stood upon it and 
discovered what a place we had chosen 
to walk on. On our right, beneath us, 
was the beach of smooth and gently. 
sloping sand, a dozen rods in width— 
next the endless series of white break- 
ers; further still, the light green water 
over the bar, which runs the whole 
length of the forearm of the Cape; and 
beyond this stretched the unwearied 
and illimitable ocean. On our left, ex- 
tending back from the very edge of the 
bank, was a perfect desert of shining 
sand, from thirty to eighty rods in 
width, skirted in the distance by small 
sand hills fifteen or twenty feet high; 
between which, however, in some places, 
the sand penetrated as much further, 
Next commenced the region of vegeta- 
tion—a succession of small hills and 
valleys covered with shrubbery, now 
glowing with the brightest imaginable 
autumnal tints; and beyond this were 
seen, here and there, the waters of the 
bay. Here, in Wellfleet, this pure sand 
plateau—known to sailors as the Table 
Lands of Eastham, on account of its 
appearance, as seen from the ocean, and 
because it once made a part of that 
town—full fifty rods in width, and in 
many places much more—and, some- 
times, as I judged from recent surveys, 
from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred feet above the ocean—stretched 
away northward from the southem 
boundary of the town, without a particle 
of vegetation—as level almost as a ta- 
ble—for two and-a-half or three miles, 
or as far as the eye could reach; slight- 
ly — towards the ocean, then stoop- 
ing to the beach, by as steep a slope as 
sand could lie on, and as regular as a 
military engineer could desire. It was 
like the escarped rampart of a stupen- 
dous fortress, whose glacis was the beach, 
and whose champagne the ocean.— 
From its surface we overlooked the 
greater part of the Cape. In short, we 
were traversing a desert, with the view 
of an autumnal landscape of extraordi- 
nary brilliancy, a sort of Promised Land, 
on the one hand, and the ocean on 
other. Yet, though the prospect was 
so extensive, and the country for 
most part destitute of trees, a house 
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was rarely visible—we never saw one 
from the beach—and the solitude was 
that of the ocean and the desert com- 
bined. A thousand men could not have 
seriously interrupted it, but would have 
been lost in the vastness of the scenery, 
as their footsteps in the sand. 

The whole coast is so free from rocks, 
that we saw but one or two for more 
than twenty miles. The sand was soft 
like the beach, and trying to the eyes, 
when the sun shone. A few piles of 
drift-wood, which some — _ 

infully brought up the bank an 
ne ra to dry, being the only 
objects in the desert, looked indefinitely 
large and distant, even like wigwams, 
though, when we stood near them, 
they proved to be insignificant little 
‘jags” of wood. 

For sixteen miles, commencing at the 
Nanset Lights that the bank held its 
hight, though further north it was not so 
level as here, but interrupted by slight 
hollows, and the patches of beach-grass 
and bayberry frequently crept into the 
sand to its edge. There are some pages 
entitled ‘A Description of the eastern 
coast of the County of Barnstable,” 
printed in 1802, pointing out the spots 
on which the Trustees of the Humane 
Society huve erected huts called Chari- 
ty or Humane Houses, ‘and other 
places where shipwrecked seamen may 
look for shelter.” Two thousand copies 
of this were dispersed, that every vessel 
which frequented this coast might be 
provided with one. I have read this 
Shipwrecked Seaman’s Manual, with a 
melancholy kind of interest—for the 
sound of the surf, or you might say, the 
moaning of the sea, is heard all through 
it—as if its author were the sole survi- 
vor of a shipwreck himself. Of this 
part of the coast, he says:— This 
highland approaches the ocean with 
steep and lofty banks, which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to climb, especially in 
a storm. In violent tempests, during 
very high tides, the sea breaks against 
the foot of them, rendering it then un- 
safe to walk on the strand which lies 
between them and the ocean. Should 
the seaman succeed in his attempt to 
ascend them, he must forbear to pene- 
trate into the country, as houses are 
generally so remote that they would 
escape his research during the night: 
he must pass on to the valleys by which 
the banks are intersected. ~ These 
valleys, which the inhabitants call Hol- 
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lows, run at right angles with the shore, 
and in the middle or lowest part of them, 
a road leads from the dwelling-houses to 
the sea.’’? By the word road must not 
always be understood a visible cart track. 

There were these two roads for us— 
an upper and a lower one—the bank 
and the beach; both stretching twenty- 
eight miles northwest, from Nanset 
Harbor to Race Point, without a single 
opening into the beach, and with har 
a serious interruption of the desert. if 
you were to ford the narrow and shallow 
inlet at Nanset Harbor, where there is 
not more than eight feet of water on the 
bar at full sea, you might walk ten or 
twelve miles further, which would make 
a beach forty miles long. I was com- 
paratively satisfied. There I had got 
the Cape under me, as much as if I 
were riding it bare-backed. It was not 
as on the map, or seen from the stage- 
coach; but there I found it all out of 
doors, huge and real, Cape Cod! as it 
cannot be represented on a mas color 
it as you will; the thing itself, than 
which there is nothing more like it, no 
truer picture or account; which you 
cannot go further and see. I cannot 
remember what I thought before that it 
was. They commonly celebrate those 
beaches only which have a hotel on 
them, not those which have a humane 
house alone. But I wished to see that 
sea-shore where man’s worksare wrecks; 
to put up at the true Atlantic House, 
where the ocean is land-lord as well as 
sea-lord, and comes ashore without a 
wharf for the landing; where the crum- 
bling land is the only invalid, or at best 
is but dry land, and that is all you can 
say of it. 

We walked on quite at our leisure, 
now on the beach, now on the bank— 
sitting from time to time on some damp 
log, maple or yellow birch, which had 
long followed the seas, but had now at 
last settled on land; or under the lee of 
a sand hill, on the bank, that we might 
gaze steadily on the ocean. The bank 
was 80 steep, that, where there was no 
danger of its caving, we sat on its edge 
as onabench. It was difficult for us 
landsmen to look out over the ocean 
without imagining land in the horizon; 
yet the clouds appeared to hang low 
over it, and rest on the water as they 
never do on the land, perhaps on account 
of the great distance to which we saw. 
The sand was not without advantage— 
for, though it was “heavy” walking in 
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it, it was soft to the feet; and, notwith- 
standing that it had been raining nearly 
two days, when it held up for half an 
hour, the sides of the sand-hills, which 
were porous and sliding, afforded a dry 
seat. All the aspects of this desert are 
beautiful, whether you behold it in fair 
weather or foul, or when the sun is just 
breaking out after a storm, and shining 
on its moist surface in the distance, it is 
so white and pure and level, and each 
slight inequality and track is so distinctly 
revealed. In summer, the mackerel 
gulls—which have their nests among 
the neighboring sand-hills—pursue the 
traveler anxiously, now and then diving 
close to his head with a squeak, and he 
may see them, like swallows, chase 
some crow which has been feeding on 
the beach, almost across the Cape. 

Though for some time I have not 
spoken of the roaring of the breakers, 
and the ceaseless flux and reflux of the 
waves, yet they did not for a moment 
cease to dash and roar, with such a tu- 
mult that, if you had been there, you 
could scarcely have heard any voice the 
while; and they are dashing and roaring 
this very moment, though it may be 
with less din and violence, for there the 
sea rarely, if ever, rests. We were 
wholly absorbed by this spectacle and 
tumult, and like Chryses, though in a 
different mood from him, we walked 
silent along the shore of the resounding 
sea. 


BUS tuswr naga Ptva xolvphoioforo,* 
Palagons. 


I put in a little Greek now and then, 
partly because it sounds so much like 
the ocean—though I doubt if Homer’s 
Mediterranean Sea ever sounded so 
loud as this. 

The attention of those who frequent 
the camp-meetings at Eastham, is said 
to be divided between the preaching of 
the Methodists and the preaching of the 
billows on the back side of the Cape, 
for they all stream over here in the 
course of their stay. I trust that in 
this case the loudest voice carries it. 
With what effect may we suppose the 
ocean to say, ‘“‘My heavens!” to the 
multitude on the bank! On that side 
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some John N. Maffit; on this, the Rey. 
erend Poluphloisboios Thalassa. 
There was but little weed cast up 
here, and that kelp, there being no rocks 
for rock-weed to adhere to. We some. 
times watched a mass of this cable-like 
weed, as it was tossed up on the cres 
of a breaker, waiting with interest to 
see it come in, as if there was some 
treasure buoyed up by it; but we were 
always surprised and disappointed at 
the insignificance of the mass which 
had attracted us. As we looked out 
over the water, the smallest objects 
floating on it appeared indefinitely large, 
we were so impressed by the vastness 
of the ocean, and each one bore so large 
a proportion to the whole ocean, which 
we saw. We were so often disappoint. 
ed in the size of such things as came 
ashore, the ridiculous bits of wood or 
weed, with which the ocean labored, 
that we began to doubt whether the At 
lantic itself would bear a still closer 
inspection, and would not turn outtobe 
but a small pond, if it should come 
ashore to us. This kelp, oar-weed, 
tangle, devils’-apron, sole-leather, or 
ribbon-weed,—as various species ar 
called—appeared to us a singularly m- 
rine and fabulous product, a fit inven- 
tion for Neptune to adorn his car with, 
or a freak of Proteus. All that is toll 
of the sea has a fabulous sound, to an in- 
habitant of the land, and all its products 
have a certain fabulous quality, a 
if they belonged to another planet, from 
sea-weed to a sailor’s yarn, or a fish 
story. In this element the animal ani 
vegetable kingdoms meet and are 
strangely mingled. One species of kelp 
is said to have a stem fifteen hundred 
feet long, and hence is the longest vege- 
table known, and a brig’s crew spent 
two days to no purpose collecting the 
trunks of another kind cast ashore on 
the Falkland Islands, mistaking it for 
drift-wood. This species looked almost 
edible, at least, I thought that if I were 
starving I would try it. It cut like 
cheese ; for I took the earliest opportu- 
nity to sit down and deliberately whit- 
tle up a fathom or two of it, that I might 
become more intimately acquainted with 
it, see how it cut, and if it were hollow 





* We have no word in English to express the sound of many waves, dashing at once, whether 
gently or violently, zoAvpdoiaBocos to the ear, and, in the ocean’s gentle moods, an dvage)- 
“ov yehaoua to the eye. 
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all the way through. The blade looked 
like a broad belt, whose edges had been 
quilled, or as if stretched by hammer- 
ing. The reader will excuse my green- 
ness—though it is not sea-greenness, 
like his, perchance—for I live by a 
river shore, where this weed does not 
wash up. When we consider in what 
meadows it grew, and how it was raked, 
and in what kind of hay weather got in 
or out, we may well be curious about 
it. One who is weather-wise, has given 
the following account of the matter:— 


“When descends on the Atlantic, 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks. 


“From Bermuda’s reefs, from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 
On some far-off bright Azore; 
From Bahama and the dashing, 
Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 


“From the trembling surf that buries 
The Orkneyan Skerries, 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 
And from wrecks of ships and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 
On the, desolate rainy seas ; 
“Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main.” 


But he was not thinking of this shore, 
when he added— 


“Till, in sheltered coves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 
All have found repose again.” 


These weeds were the symbols of 
those grotesque and fabulous thoughts 
which have not yet got into the sheltered 
coves of literature. ‘ 


“Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart,” 
And not yet “in books recorded 
They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart.” 


The beach was also strewn with beauti- 
ful sea-gillies, which the wreckers called 
sun-squall, one of the lowest forms of 
animal life, some white, some wine-color- 
ed, and a foot in diameter. I at first 
thought that they were a tender part of 
some marine monster, which the storm 
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or some other foe had mangled. What 
right has the sea to bear in its bosom 
such tender things as sea-gillies and 
mosses, when it has such a boisterous 
shore, that the stoutest fabrics are 
wrecked against it? Strange that it 
should undertake to dandle such delicate 
children in its arms. I did not at first 
recognize these for the same which I 
had formerly scen in myriads in Boston 
Harbor, rising, with a waving motion, 
to the surface, as if to meet the sun, and 
discoloring the waters far and wide, so 
that I seemed to be sailing through a 
mere sun-fish soup. They say that 
when you endeavor to take one up, it 
will spill out the other side of your 
hand like quicksilver. Before the land 
rose out of the ocean, and became 
dry land, chaos reigned; and between 
high and low water mark, where she 
is partially disrobed and rising, a sort 
of chaos reigns still, which only ano- 
malous creatures cun inhabit. Mack- 
erel-gulls were all the while flying over 
our heads and amid the breakers, some- 
times two white ones pursuing a black 
one; quite at home in the storm, though 
they are as delicate organizations as 
sea-gillies and mosses; and we saw 
that they were adapted to their circum- 
stances rather by their spirits than their 
bodies. Theirs must be an essentially 
wilder, that is, less human, nature than 
that of larks and robins. Their note 
was like the sound of some vibrating 
metal, and harmonized well with the 
scenery and the roar of the surf, as if 
one had rudely touched the strings of 
the lyre, which ever lies on the shore ; 
a ragged shred of ocean music tossed 
aloft on the spray. But if I were re- 
quired to name a sound, the remembrance 
of which most perfectly revives the im- 
pression which the beach has made, 
it would be the dreary peep of a 
‘‘ beach bird,’ the piping plover, which 
haunts there. Their voices, too, are 
heard as a fugacious pant in the dirge, 
which is ever played along the shore 
for those mariners who have been lost 
in the deep since first it was created. 

A remarkable method of catching 
gulls, derived from the Indians, was 
practiced in Wellfleet, in 1794. “The 
Gull House,” it is said, “is built with 
crotchets, fixed in the ground on the 
beach,” poles being stretched across 
for the top, and the sides made close 
with stakes and sea-weed. ‘ The poles 
on the top are covered with lean whale. 
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The man being placed within, is not 
discovered by tho fowls, and while they 
are contending for and eating the flesh, 
he draws them in, one by one, between 
the poles, until he has collected forty 
or .” Hence, perchance, a man is 
said to be gulled, when he is taken in. 
Hall-gull, parcelhow many? We also 
read that they used to kill small birds 
which roosted on the beach at night, by 
making a fire with hog’s lard in a frying 
pan. The Indians probably used pine 
torches; the birds flocked to the light, 
and were knocked down with a stick. 
We noticed holes dug near the edge of 
the bank, where gunners conceal them- 
selves to shoot the large gulls which 
coast up and down a-fishing, for these 
are considered good to eat. 

We found some large clams, of the 
species mactra solidissima, which the 
storm had torn up from the bottom, and 
cast ashore. I selected one of the largest, 
about six inches in length, and carried 
it along, thinking to try an experiment 
on it. We soon after met a wrecker, 
with a grapple and a rope, who said that 
he was looking for tow cloth, which had 
made part of the cargo of the ship 
Franklin, which was wrecked here in 
the spring, at which time nine or ten 
lives were lost. The reader may re- 
member this wreck, from the circum- 
stance that a letter was found in the 
captain’s valise, which washed ashore, 
directing him to wreck the vessel, before 
he got to America, and from the trial 
which took place in consequence. The 
wrecker said that tow cloth was still 
cast up in such storms as this. He 
also told us that the clam which I had 
was the sea-clam, or hen, and was good 
to eat. We took our nooning under a 
sand-hill, covered with beach-grass, in a 
dreary little hollow, on the top of the 
bank, while it alternately rained and 
shined. There, having reduced some 
damp drift-wood, which I had picked 
up on the shore, to shavings with my 
knife, I kindled a fire with a match and 
some paper, and cooked my clam on 
the embers for my dinner; for break- 
fast was commonly the only meal which 
I took in a house on this excursion. 
When the clam was done one valve held 
the meat and the other the liquor. 
Though it was. very tough, I found it 
sweet and savory, and ate the whole 
with arelish. Indeed, with the addition 
of a cracker or two, it would have been 
a bountiful dinner. I noticed that the 
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shells wero such as I had seen in the 
sugar kit athome. Tied to a stick, they 
formerly made the Indian’s hoe here. 
abouts. 

At length, by mid-afternoon, after we 
had had two or three rainbows over the 
sea, the showers ceased, and the heay- 
ens gradually cleared up, though the 
wind still blowed as hard and the break- 
ers ran as high as before. Keeping on, 
we soon after came to a charity house, 
which we looked into to see how the 
shipwrecked mariner might fare. Far 
away in some desolate hollow by the sea- 
side, just within the bank, stands a lone- 
ly building on piles driven into the sand, 
with a slight nail put through the staple, 
which a freezing man can bend, with 
some straw, perchance, on the floor on 
which he may lie, or which he may 
burn in the fire-place to keep him alive. 
Perhaps this hut has never been re- 
quired to shelter a shipwrecked man, 
and the benevolent person who promised 
to inspect it annually, to see that the 
straw and matches are here, and that 
the boards will keep off the wind, has 
grown remiss and thinks that storms 
and shipwrecks are over; and this very 
night a perishing crew may pry open 
its door with their numbed fingers and 
leave half their number dead here by 
morning. When I thought what must 
be the condition of the families which 
alone would ever occupy or had oceu- 
pied them, what must have been the 
tragedy of the winter evenings spent 
by human beings around their hearths, 
these houses, though they were meant 
for human dwellings, did not look cheer- 
fultome. They appeared but a stage 
to the grave. The gulls flew around 
and screamed over them; the roar of 
the ocean in storms, and the lapse of its 
waves in calms, alone resounded through 
them, all dark and empty within, year 
in year out, except, perchance, on one 
memorable night. Houses of enter- 
tainment for shipwrecked men! What 
kind of sailors’ homes were they ? 

‘Each hut,’ says the author of the 
‘Description of the Eastern Coast of 
the County of Barnstable,” “stands on 
piles, is eight feet long, eight feet wide, 
and seven feet high; a sliding door is 
on the south, a sliding shutter on the 
west, and a pole, rising fifteen feet above 
the top of the building, on the east. 
Within it is supplied either with straw 
or hay, and is further accommodated 
with a bench.” They have varied a 
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little from this model now. There are 
similar huts at the Isle of Sable and 
Anticosti, on the north, and how far 
south along the coast I know not. It 


is 
fi 


thetic to read the minute and faith- 
directions which he gives to seamen 
who may be wrecked on this coast, to 
ide them to the nearest charity house, 
or other shelter, for, as is said of East- 
ham, though there are a few houses 
within a mile of the shore, yet, “ina 
snow storm, which rages here with ex- 
cessive fury, it would be almost impos- 
sible to discover them either by night 
or by day.” You hear their imaginary 
guide thus marshaling, cheering, di- 
recting the dripping, shivering, freezing 
troop along. ‘+ At the entrance of this 
valley the sand has gathered, so that at 
present a little climbing is necessary. 
Passing over several fences and taking 
heed not to enter the wood on the right 
hand, at the distance of three quarters 
of a mile a house is to be found. This 
house stands on the scuth side of the 
road, and not far from it on the south 
is Pamet river, which runs from east to 
west through a body of salt marsh.’’ 
To him cast ashore in Eastham, he 
says, ‘* The meeting-house is without a 
steeple, but it may be distinguished 
from the dwelling-houses near it by its 
situation, which is between two small 
groves of locusts, one on the south and 
one on the north—that on the south 
being three times as long as the other. 
About a mile and a quarter from the 
hut, west by north, appear the top and 
arms of a windmill.”” And so on for 
many pages. 

We did not learn whether these 
houses had been the means of saving any 
lives, though this writer says, of one 
erected at the head of Stouts’ Creek, 
in Truro, that ‘it was built in an im- 
proper manner, having a chimney in it; 
and was placed on a spot where no 
beach-grass grew. The strong wiids 
blew the sand from its foundation, and 
the weight of the chimney brought it 
to the ground; so that in January of 
the present year [1802], it was entirely 
demolished. This event took place 
about six weeks before the Brutus was 
cast away. If it had remained, it is 
probable that the whole of the unfor- 
tunate crew of that ship would have 
been saved, as they gained the shore a 
few rods only from the spot where the 
hut had stood.” 

This “charity house,” as the wrecker 
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called it, this ‘humane house,’’ as 
some called it, that is, the one to which 
we first came, had neither window nor 
sliding shutter, nor clap-boards, nor 
paint. As we have said, there was a 
rusty nail put through the staple. 
However, as we wished to get an idea 
of a humane house, and we hoped that 
we should never have a better oppor- 
tunity, we put our eyes, by turns, to a 
knot-hole in the door, and, after long 
looking, without seeing, into the dark— 
not knowing how many shipwrecked 
men’s bones we might see at last, look- 
ing with the eye of faith, knowing that, 
though to him that knocketh it may not 
always be opened, yet to him that look- 
eth long enough through a knot-hole 
the inside shall be visible,—for we 
had had some practice at looking 
inward,—by steadily keeping our other 
ball covered from the light meanwhile, 
putting the outward world behind us, 
ocean and land, and the beach—till the 
pupil became enlarged and collected the 
rays of light that were wandering in 
that dark, (for the pupil shall be en. 
larged by looking; there never was so 
dark a night but a faithful and patient 
eye, however small, might at last pre- 
vail over it,)—after this, I say, 
things began to take shape to our 
vision,—if we may use this expression 
where there was nothing but emptiness, 
—and we obtained the long wished for 
insight. Though we thought at first 
that it was a hopeless case, after several 
minutes’ steady exercise of the divine 
faculty, our prospects began decidedly 
to brighten, and we were ready to ex- 
claim with the blind bard of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost and Regained,”— 

“Hail! Holy Light, offspring of Heaven, first 

born. 
Or of the eternal coeternal beam 
May I express thee unblamed ?” 


A little longer, and a chimney rushed 
red on our sight. In short, when our 
vision had grown familiar with the dark- 
ness, we discovered that there were some 
stones and some loose wads of wool on 
the floor, and an empty fire-place at 
the further end; but it was not sup- 
plied with matches, or straw, or hay, 
that we could'see, nor “ accommodated 
with a bench.’? Indeed, it was the 
wreck of all cosmical beauty there with- 
in. 

Turning our backs on the outward 
world, we thus looked through the knot- 
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hole into the humane house, into the 
very bowels of mercy; and for bread 
we found a stone. It was literally a 
great cry (of sea-mews outside), and a 
little wool. However, we were glad to 
sit outside, under the lee of the humane 
house, to escape the piercing wind; 
and there we thought how cold is 
charity! how inhumane humanity! 
This, then, is what charity hides! 
Virtues antique and far away with ever 
a rusty nail over the latch; and very 
difficult to keep in repair, withal, itis so 
uncertain whether any will ever gain 
the beach near you. So we shivered 
round about, not being able to get into 
it, ever and anon looking through the 








knot-hole into that night without 
star, until we concluded that it was 
not a humane house at all, but a sea. 
side box, now shut up, belonging to 
some of the family of night or chaos, 
where they spent their summers by the 
sea, for the sake of the sea-breeze, and 
that it was not proper for us to be pry- 
ing into their concerns. 

My companion had declared before 
this that I had not a particle of senti. 
ment, in rather absolute terms, to my 
astcnishment; but I suspect he meant 
that my legs did not ache just then, 
though I am not wholly a stranger to 
that sentiment. But I did not intend 
this for a scutimental journey. 

























[To be Continued,] 













FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 






AZING back with corrected vision 
O’er life’s chequered and changeful span, 
Oft do scenes that were once Elysian 
Bring but pain to the soul of man: 
For our youth was a glorious moonlight, 
Starred, and solemn, and softly bright, 
While our prime is a scathing noonlight, 
Scarce less sad than the depth of night. 















The golden veils that are wont to cover 
The things we worship, do all decay ; 
The cherished forms of friend and lover 
Lose their brightness in wisdom’s ray : 
Because our fancy, a self-deceiver, 
Deals in tissues that fade with time ; 
Because our error, a fond believer, 
Hopes for virtue beyond earth’s clime. 














And yet when fancy is cold within us, 
The heart, though saddened, will still beat on; 
When hope’s caresses have ceased to win us, 
We merely say. with a sigh, ‘‘they’re gone.” 
But there is something divinely splendid, 
We ever look for—’tis God-like truth— 
If this could live when our dreams were ended, 
Few would weep for their golden youth. 














Once, Menalcas, we walked together 
Where our streamlet the vale illumes ; 
Once we roamed through the mountain heather, 
Wild and wide, as its brave brown plumes. 
Then our love was a theme of wonder, 
Then our blood was as warm as wine: 
Which was the love that truth lay under? 
Which was the lasting warmth ?—’twas mine. 
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Short and wide were my ways of dealing, 
Free and ready my heart and hand; 
Why the reason should cloud the feeling, 

This I never did understand : 
Now I see how an act the purest 
Throws a shade on the doubter’s eye ; 
Now I know that a word the surest 
Weighs with him as a painted lie. 


In my soul was a temple shining; 
With thy merits the walls were graced; 
Round its columns thy praise was twining; 
On its tablet thy name was traced. 

But with speech was my worth rewarded, 
While my presence controlled thy sin; 
When thy tongue had not this to guard it, 

Soon ’twas foul as the heart within. 


Ever thou wert the great untainted, 
A saint, a knight of the olden school: 
But while “ friend” on thy face was painted, 
In thy heart I was stamped a fool. 
Were the sentence more nobly worded, 
That were a gain of grace for thee— 
Were that sentence yet unrecorded, 
That were an anguish spared to me. 


Could I have questioned that brow so beaming, 
I had seen thee as I do now; 
But so fair was thy outward seeming, 
Doubt had made me as false as thou. 
Better ’tis that this dark commotion 
Comes of knowledge that time hath won— 
Knowledge that makes a healthful potion 
From the poison that youth should shun. 


Before the world were I to cite thee 
For this crime of thy vile pretense, 
Soon that world would seek to right thee, 
For that thou wert ‘a lad of sense.” 
Then pay thyself with its current treasure 
Of goodly maxims so highly prized, 
That worthless metal and flowing measure, 
Which even Menalcas once despised. 


But where dwelleth my consolation 
In this shadow of earthly woe? 
Is it in hate or in isolation, 
Is it in moon-struck dogmas? No. 
Henceforth my love shall be not wholly 
Bound or strengthened by human ties; 
Henceforth I write in my heart that solely 
By their sorrows can men be wise. 
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LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 


A Country Fire-place—Lares and Penates—Sentiment—Spring Vegetables in the Germ—A 
Garden on Paper—Warm Weather—A Festa, and Irruption of Noseologists—Constitutional 


Law, and so forth. 


if is a good thing to have an old- 
fashioned fire-place in the country ; 
a broad-breasted, deep-chested chim- 
ney-piece, with its old-fashioned fender, 
its old-fashioned andirons, its old-fash- 
ioned shovel and tongs, and a goodly 
show of cherry-red hickory, in a glow, 
with its volume of blue smvke curling up 
the thoracic duct. ‘‘Ah! Mrs. Spar- 
rowgrass, what would the country be 
without a chimney corner and a hearth? 
Do you know,” said I “the little fairies 
dance upon the hearth-stone when an 
heir is born in a house?” Mrs. Spar- 
rowgrass said she did not know it, but, 
she said, she wanted me to stop talking 
about such things. ‘And the cricket,” 
said I, “how cheerful its carol on the 
approach of winter.” Mrs. S. said the 
sound of acricket made her feel melan- 
choly. ‘ And the altar and the hearth- 
stone : symbols of religion and of home ! 
Before one the bride—beside the other 
the wife! No wonder, Mrs. Sparrow- 
ss, they are sacred things ; that man- 

ind have ever held them inviolable, and 
preserved them from sacrilege, in all 
times, and in all countries. Do you 
know,” said I, ‘‘ how dear this hearth is 
to me?” Mrs. Sparrowgrass said, with 
hickory wood at eight dollars a cord, it 
did not surprise her to hear me grumble. 
“If wood were twenty dollars a cord I 
would not complain. Here we have 
every thing— 

¢ ____. content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life ;” 


‘tand as I sit before our household altar,’”’ 
said I, placing my hand upon the man- 
tel, “with you beside me, Mrs. S., I feel 
that all the beautiful fables of poets are 
only truths in parables when they relate 
to the hearth-stone—the heart-stone, I 
may say, of home!” 

This fine sentiment did not move Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass a whit. She said she was 
sleepy. After all I begin to believe 
sentiment isa poor thing in the country. 
It does very well in books, and on the 
stage, but it will not answer for the rural 
districts. The country is too genuine 
and honest for it. It is a pretty affec- 


tation, only fit for artificial life. Mrs, 
Peppergrass may wear it with her ro 
and diamonds in a drawing room, but it 
will not pass current here; any more 
than the simulated flush of her cheeks 
can compare with that painted in those 
of a rustic beauty by the sun and air. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Sparrowgrass,”’ said I, ‘let us 
have some nuts and apples, and a pitcher 
of Binghamton cider; we have a goo 
cheerful fire to-night, and why should 
we not enjoy it ?” 

When Mrs. Sparrowgrass returned 
from giving directions about the fruit 
and cider, she brought with her a square 
paper box full of garden seed. To get 
good garden seed is an important thi 
in the country. If you depend upon an 
agricultural warehouse you may be dis- 
appointed. The way to do is, to select 
the best specimens from your own rais- 
ing: then you are sure they are fresh, at 
least. Mrs. Sparrowgrass opened the 
box. First she took out a package of 
seeds, wrapped up in a newspaper—then 
she took out another package tied up in 
brown paper—then she drew forth a 
bundle that was pinned up—then another 
that was taped up—then another twisted 
up—then out came a bursted package of 
watermelon seeds—then a withered ear 
of corn—then another package of water- 
melon seeds from another melon—thena 
handful of split okra pods—then hands- 
ful of beans, peas, squash seeds, melon 
seeds, cucumber seeds, sweet corn, ever- 
green corn, and other germs. Then an- 
other bursted paper of watermelon seeds. 
There were watermelon seeds enough to 
keep half the country supplied with this 
refreshing article of luxury. As the 
treasures were spread out on the table, 
there came over me a feeling that re- 
minded me of Christmas times, when the 
young ones used to pant down stairs, 
before dawn, lamp in hand, to see the 
kindly toy-gifts of Santa Claus. Then the 
Mental Gardener, taking Anticipation 
by the hand, went forth into the future 
— the peas sprouted out in round 
eaves, tomato put forth his aromatic 
spread; sweet corn thrust his 
blades out of many a hillock; lettuce 
threw up his slender spoons; beans 
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shouldered their way into the world, like 
Eneases, with the old beans on their 
backs; and water melon and cucumber, in 
yoluptuous play, sported over the beds 
like truant school-boys. 


“ Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight : 
With wings of gentle flush o'er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 

To bind them all about with tiny rings.” 


“Now,” said I, “ Mrs. Sparrowgrass, 
let us arrange these in proper order; I 
will make a chart of the garden on a 
piece of paper, and put everything 
down with a date, to be planted in its 
proper time.’’ Mrs. Sparrowgrass said 
she thought that an excellent plan. 
“Yes,” I replied, tasting the cider, ‘we 
will make a garden to-night on paper, a 
ground plan, as it were, and plant from 
that; now, Mrs. S., read off the different 
packages.”” Mrs. Sparrowgrass took up 
apaper and laid it aside, then another, 
and laid it aside. ‘I think,’’ said she, as 
the third paper was placed upon the table, 
“J did not write any names on the seeds, 
but I believe I can tell them apart; 
these,” said she, ‘* are water-melons.” 
“Very well, what next?’ ‘The next,” 
said Mrs. S., ‘‘is either musk-melon or 
cucumber seed.” ‘My dear,” said I, 
“we want plenty of melons, for the 
summer, but I do not wish to plant half 
an acre of pickles by mistake; can’t 
you be sure about the matter?” Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass said she could not. ‘* Well, 
then, lay the paper down and call off 
the next.” The next are not radishes, 
Iknow,”’ said Mrs. S.; ‘they must be 
summer cabbages.” ‘Are you sure 
now, Mrs. Sparrowgrass,” said I, get- 
ting a little out of temper. Mrs. Spar- 
towgrass said she was sure of it, 
because cabbage seed looked exactly 
like turnip seed. ‘* Did you save turnip 
seed also,” said I. Mrs. Sparrowgrass 
replied, that she had provided some, but 
they must be in another paper. “Then 
call off the next; we will plant them for 
cabbages, whether or no.” ‘Here isa 
name,” said Mrs. Sparrowgrass, bright- 
ening up. ‘Read it,” said I, pen in 
hand. ‘* Watermelons—not so good,” 
said Mrs. S. ‘Lay that paper with 
the rest and proceed.” ‘Corn,” said 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass, with a smile. “ Va- 
tiety?”” ** Pop, lam sure.” ‘ Good, now 
we begin to see daylight.”” ‘‘ Squash,” 
said Mrs. Sparrowgrass. ‘* Winter or 
Summer?” * Both.” ‘ Lay that pa- 
per aside, my dear.” ‘ Tomato.” 
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‘Red or yellow?” Mrs. Sparrowgrass 
said she had pinned up the one and 
tied up the other, to roe, Be them, - 
but it was so long ago, she had forgot- 
ten which was which. ‘Never mind,” 
said I, ‘‘ there is one comfort, they can- 
not bear without showing their colors.” 
“Now for the next.’”” Mrs. Sparrow- 
grass said upon tasting the tomato seed, 
she was sure they were bell-peppers. 
‘Very well, so much is gained, we are 
sure of the capsicum. The next.” 
“Beans,’’ said Mrs. Sparrowgrass. 

There is one kind of bean, in regard 
to which I have a prejudice. I allude 
to the asparagus bean, a sort of long- 
winded esculent, inclined to be prolific 
in strings. It doesnot climb very high 
on the pole, but crops out in an 
abundance of pods, usually not shorter 
than a bill of extras, after a contract; 
and although interesting as a curious 
vegetable, still not exactly the bean 
likely to be highly commended by your 
city guests, when served up to them at 
table. «When Mrs. Sparrowgrass, in 
answer to my question, as to the par- 
ticular species of bean referred too, 
answered, ‘‘Limas,” I felt relief at 
once. ‘Put the Limas to the right with 
the sheep, Mrs. S., and as for the rest 
of the seeds, sweep them into the refuse 
basket. I will add another stick to the 
fire, pare an apple for you, and an 
apple for me, light a cigar, and be com- 
fortable. What is the use of fretting 
about a few seeds more or less? But, 
next year, we will mark all the packages 
with names, to prevent mistakes, won’t 
we, Mrs. Sparrowgrass ?” 

There has been a great change in the 
atmosphere within a few days. The 
maple twigs are all scarlet and yellow 
fringes, the sod is verdurous and moist; 
in the morning a shower of melody falls 
from the trees around us, where blue 
birds and ‘‘pewees” are keeping an 
academy of music. Off on the river 
there is a long perspective of shad- 
poles, apparently stretching from shore 
to shore, and, here and there, a boat, with 
picturesque fishermen, at work over the 
gill-nets. Now and then a shad is held 
up; in the distance it has a star-like glit- 
ter, against the early morning sun. The 
fruit-trees are bronzed with buds. Oc- 
casionally a feeble fly creeps along, like 
a valetudinarian too early in the season 
at a watering-place. The marshes are 
all a-whistle with dissipated bull-frogs, 
who keep up their revelry at unseemly 
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hours. Our great Polander is in high 
cluck, and we find eggs in the hens’ 
nests. Iris Spring! It is a good 
thing to have spring in the country. 
People grow young again in the spring 
in the country. The world, the old 
globe itself, grows young in the spring, 
and why not Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow- 
grass? The city, in the spring, is like 
the apples of Sodom, ‘ fair and pleasant 
to behold, but dust and ashes within.” 
But who shall sing or say what spring 
is in the country? 


¢ To what shall I compare it? 

It has a glory, and naught else can share it: 
The thought thereof is awful, sweet, and holy, 
Chasing away all worldliness and folly.” 


‘‘Mrs. Sparrowgrass,”’ said I, ‘the 
weather is beginning to be very warm 
and spring-like; how would you like to 
have a little festa?” Mrs. Sparrow- 
grass said that, in her present frame of 
mind, a fester was not necessary for her 
happiness. I replied, ‘I meant a festa, 
not a fester; a little féte, a few friends, 
a few flowers, a mild sort of spring din- 
ner, if you please ; some music, claret, 
fresh lettuce, lamb and spinach, and a 
breakfast of eggs fresh laid in the morn- 
ing, with rice cakes and coffee.” Mrs. 
Bparrowgrass said she was willing. 
** Then,” said I, ‘* Mrs. S., I will invite a 
few old friends, and we will have an ele- 
gant time.” So from that day we watched 
the sky very cleverly for a week, to as- 
certain the probable course of the clouds, 
and consulted the thermometer to know 
what chance there was of having open 
windows for the occasion. The only 
drawback that stood in the way of per- 
fect enjoyment was, our lawn had been 
half rooted out of existence by an irrup- 
tion of predatory pigs. It was vexatious 
enough to see our lawn bottom-side up 
on afestive occasion. But I determined 
to have redress for it. Upon consulting 
with the best legal authority in the vil- 
lage, I was told that I could obtain 
damages by identifying the animals, and 
commencing suit against the owner. 
As I had not seen the animals, I asked 
Mrs. Sparrowgrass if she could identify 
them. She said she couldnot. ‘Then,’ 
said I to my legal friend, ‘what can 
I do?” He replied that he did not 
know. “Then,” said I, “if they come 
again, and I catch them in the act, can I 
fire a gun among them?” He said I could; 
but that I would be liable for whatever 
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damage wasdonethem. ‘ That,” said J, 
‘* would not answer; my objectis to make 
the owner suffer, not the poor quadru. 
peds.” He replied that the only sufferers 
would probably be the pigs and myself, 
Then I asked him, if the owner recover. 
ed against me, whether I could bringa 
replevin suit against him. He said that, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, such a suit could be brought. I 
asked him if I could recover. He said] 
could not. Then I asked him what reme- 
dy Icould have. He answered that if 
I found the pigs on my grounds, I could 
drive them to the pound, then call upon 
the fence viewers, get them to assess 
the damages done, and by this means 
mulct the owner for the trespass. This 
advice pleased me highly ; it was prac- 
tical and humane. I determined to act 
upon it, and slept soundly upon the re. 
solution. The next day our guests 
came up from town. I explained the 
lawn to them, and having been fortified 
on legal points, instructed them as to 
remedy for trespass. The day was 
warm and beautiful; our doors and win- 
dows were thrown wide open. By way 
of offset to the appearance of the lawn, 
I had contrived, by purchasing an ex- 
pensive little bijou of a vase, and fillin 

it with sweet breathing flowers, to spre 

a rural air of fragrance throughout the 
parlor. The doors of the bay-window 
open on the piazza; in one doorway 
stood a tray of delicate confections, 
upon two slender quartette tables. These 
were put in the shade to keep cool. I 
had suborned an Italian to bring them 
up by hand, in pristine sharpness 
and beauty of outline. I was takings 
glass of sherry with our old friend Capt. 
Bacon, of the U. 8S. Navy, when sud- 
denly our dogs commenced barking. 
We keep our dogs chained up by 
daylight. Looking over my glass of 
sherry, I observed a detachment of the 
most villainous looking pigs pe | 
up my early pea-patch. ‘ Now,” sai 
I, “Captain,” putting down my glass 
deliberately, ‘I will show you some 
fun; excuse me for a few minutes ;”’ and 
with. that I bowed significantly to out 
festal guests. They understood at once 
that etiquette must give way when the 
pea-patch was about being annihilated. I 
then went out, unchained the dogs, and 
commenced driving the pigs out of the 
garden. After considerable trampling 
all my early vegetables, under the eyes 
of my guests, I managed to get the 
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ringleader of the swinish multitude into 
Dy parlor. He was a large, powerful 
joking fellow, with a great deal of 
comb, long legs, mottled complexion, 
and ears pretty welldogged. He stood 
for a moment at bay against the sofa, 
then charged upon the dogs, ran against 
the centre table, which he accidentally 
upset, got headed off by Captain Bacon, 
who came to the resoue, darted under 
our quartette tables, making a general 
distribution of confectionery, and finally 

t cornered in the piazza. 

By this time I was so much exasper- 
ated that I was capable of taking the 
life of the intruder, and probably should 
have done so had my gun not been at 
the gunsmith’s. In striking at him with 
astick, I accidently hit one of the dogs 
such a blow as to disable him. But I 
was determined to capture the destroyer 
and put him in the pound. After some 
dificulty in getting him out of the piazza, 
Idrove him into the library and finally 
out in the ground. The rest of his con- 
federates were there, quietly feeding on 
the remains of the garden. Finally I 
found myself on the hot, high road, with 
all my captives and one dog, in search 
of the pound. Not knowing where the 
m pound was, after driving them for a 
quarter of a mile, I made inquiry of a 
respectable looking man, whom I met in 
corduroy breeches, on the road. He 
informed me that he did not know. I 
then fell in with a colored boy who told 
me the only pound was at Dobb’s Ferry. 
Dobb’s Ferry is a thriving village about 
seven miles north of the Nepperhan. I 
made a bargain with the colored boy for 
three dollars, and by his assistance the 
aimals were safely lodged in the pound. 
By this means I was enabled to return to 
my guests. Next day I found out the 
owner. I got the fence-viewers to esti- 
mate the damages. 

The fence-viewers looked at the 
broken mahogany and estimated. I 
spoke of the vase, the flowers, [green- 
house flowers] and the confectionery. 
These did not appear to strike them as 


damageable. Ithink the fence-viewers 
are not liberal enough in their views. 
The damages done to a man’s temper 
and constitution shall be included, if ever 
I get to be fence-viewer; to say nothing 
of exotics trampled under foot, and 
a beautiful dessert ruthlessly destroy- 
ed by unclean animals. Besides that, 
we shall not have a pea until everybody 
else in the village has done with peas. 
We shall be late in the season with our 
early peas. At last an advertisement 
appeared in the county paper, which 
contained the decision of the fence- 
viewers, to wit :— 


WEsTCHESTER Counry. 
Town of Yonkers. - 
TE, THE SUBSCRIBERS, FENCE- 
viewers of said town, having been ap- 
plied to by Samson Sparrowgrass of said town 
to appraise the damages done by nine hogs, 
five wintered, [four spotted and one white, 
and four spring pigs, [two white] distrain 
by him doing damage on his lands, and havin 
been to the place, and viewed and ascertain 
the damages, do hereby certify the amount 
thereof to be three dollars, and that the fees for 
our services are two dollars. Given under our 
hands, this —— day of ——, 185—. 
DANIEL MALMSEY, 
PETER ASSMANSHAUSER, 
Fence-viewers. 
The above hogs are in the Pound at Dobb’s 
Ferry. 
CORNELIUS CORKWOOD, 
Pound Master. 


“Under the circumstances,” said I, 
‘“‘ Mrs. Sparrowgrass, what do you think 
of the pound as a legal remedy.” Mrs. 
S. said it was eal: “ So I think, too; 
but why should we repine? the birds 
sing, the sky is blue, the grass is green 
side up, the trees are full of leaves, the 
air is balmy, and the children, God bless 
them! are happy. Why should we re- 
pine about tritles? If we want early 
peas we can buy them, and as for the 
vase, flowers and confectionery, they 
would have been all over with, by this 
time, if the pigs had not been here. 
There is no use to cry, like Alexander, 
for another world; let us enjoy the one 
we have, Mrs. Sparrowgrass.”” 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


OPE sneers at the ‘“‘mob of gentle- 
men who write with ease;’’ and, 
that “easy writing’s cursed hard read- 
ing,’”’ has resolved itself into a proverb. 
Yet, as there have been better things 
oken than were ever written, so have 
ere been many good things written, 
with but little trouble to the author. 
The air has scattered more wit than the 
ress has preserved, and under the sod 
ies more genius than under the slab. 

Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, and Byron, have all been 
authors of whet Ben Jonson termed 
‘‘works.”” Not the evanescent offspring 
of the minute’s impulse, but works 
which were the result of labor in its 
most significant sense. 

But while the river pours its copious 
tide through the valley, little fountains 
also, of the same pure element, sparkle 
from the hills; and contemporary with 
these great masters of song, poets of 
lesser magnitude, perhaps, but still poets, 
have sprung from among the higher 
ranks of society, possessing, if not in 
equal degree, yet in equal purity, the 
same ethereal fire. Regardless of pos- 
terity, they wrote for the times in which 
they lived. They cared not to strike 
chords common to the universal heart of 
mankind. They desired that their songs 
might find an echo in the bosoms of 
knights and peers, of courtly dames 
and high-born ladies—their equals and 
cotemporaries. 

At no period of English literature did 
there exist a larger number of writers 
of this character than during the reigns 
of the two Charleses, ‘“‘men of wit and 
pleasure, about town,” who bore within 
them the divine light, as the flint bears 
fire. Prominent among those renowned 
for careless gayety, wit, and all the ac- 
complishments of a cavalier, was Sir 
John Suckling. 

The father of Suckling had been 
Secretary of State under James, and 
was Comptroller of the Household of 
Charles the First, at the time of the 
poet’s birth; which, according to the 
statement of some, took place in 1609 ; 
according to that of others, in 1613, at 
Whitton, in the County of Middlesex. 

No man better understood the courtly 
elegances of life than did the manly, 
but unfortunate Charles. Although 


ssessing, perhaps, less iousness 
a0 dgiler he had the deomenall 
appreciate the more graceful accom. 
plishments as they existed in others; 
and, himself no inconsiderable scholar, 
his court was not only attractive to men 
of wit, learning, and courtesy, but was 
propitious to their advancement. [It 
was thus, under the immediate. eye of 
royalty, that young Suckling received 
his first impressions of men and man. 
ners. 

Precociousness robs childhood of its 
attractions. Master Samuel Johnson 
would have pleased us more, if, instead 
of writing an epigram on a duck, which, 
as a clumsy boy, he ‘trod on,’ he had 
exhibited a little of the feeling of child. 
ish sensibility. And Suckling’s infantine 
effurts at Latin must have seemed the 
least interesting of all baby-talk. Yet, 
we are informed by Langbaine, (who 
acquired celebrity by an edition of 
Longinus,) that ‘she was of so preg. 
nant a genius as to speak Latin at five 
years old, and write it at nine.” Had 
he been bred under the pedantic influ. 
ence of James, we might account for 
this: as it is, we must attribute it to 
his nurse. Be this as it may, his early 
proficiency was a matter of remark by 
his cotemporaries. Born to rank and 
wealth, he enjoyed advantages and o 
portunities for the gratification of all the 
elegant desires of his mind. His know- 
ledge of polite literature was general; 
but his application was more particular- 
ly directed to music and to poetry, in 
both of which he excelled—treating 
them as accomplishments rather than as 
arts. 

Witty and wise beyond his years, 
skilled in the usages of polite society, 
sprightly and graceful in mind 
person, among the butterfly beauties of 
the court we can well imagine him the 
object of early flattery and adulation. 
After having completed his studies, and 
taken a survey of the most remarkable 
things at home, his sagacious and in- 
quisitive mind led him to digest and 
enlarge his knowledge by travel, anda 
view of the manners and governments of 
other countries. 

If “the proper study of mankind is 
man,”’ the court and camp are good 
schools. Having taken his degree in 
the one, we find him, at the age of twen- 
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ty, entering upon the duties of the other. 
(Careless as to what cause he embraced, 
(for, in those days, the justness of the 
cause was of less consideration than the 
opportunities it afforded for distinction, ) 
he volunteered his services to Gustavus 
Adolphus. Although, asan Englishman, 
it was natural enough that he should en- 
list on the weaker side, and on that 
struggling for right, still his sentiments 
upon this subject appear to be pretty 
fiithfully expressed in the following 
stanza :— 
“T am a man of war and might, 
And know but this, that I can fight, 


Whether I’m in the wrong or right, 
Devoutly.” 


This song very well illustrates the 
«devil-may-care’’ character of the sol- 
dier, and the manners of that peculiar 

. The stout drinker has always been 
an object of envy and admiration to 
brothers in arms. 

“No woman under heaven I fear; 

New oaths I can exactly swear ; 


And forty healths my brain will bear, 
Most stoutly.” 


The remaining stanzas, the manners 


of the present day forbid us to quote. 
They show, however, that, at the time 
they were written, Sir John’s imagina- 
tio was running on arms other than 


those of war. Yet, whatever may have 
been his success with the German maid- 
ens during his campaign under Adol- 
phus, he was present at numerous skir- 
mishes, battles and sieges. 

With the prestige of the soldier, add- 
ed to the gifts he was already known 
to possess, in his twenty-second year he 
returned to England, a most accomplish- 
ed gentleman, and devoting himself to 
the court, he there became conspicuous 
for his gayety, wit and gallantry, and 
was allowed to have the rare genius of 
doing everything gracefully. 

A soldier, a courtier, and a man of 
fashion, he now began to shine as a 
wit and a poet, the intimate friend and 
companion of Falkland, Jonson, Carew, 
Shirley and Davenant, scattering the 
wealth of his genius with the same care- 
less disregard as he did that of his 
purse—now satirizing his brother wits, 
and now crowquilling a love ditty to 
some “ Cynthia of the minute ”’—now 
Writing plays for the diversion of the 
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court, and now exhibiting them, with 
unheard-of prodigality.* 

Aubrey, speaking of him at this time, 
remarks :—‘‘ He was famous at court 
for his ready, sparkling wit,” and Sir 
William Davenant adds that “he was 
the bull that was bayted, incomparably 
ready at reparteeing, and his wit most 
sparkling when most set on and pro- 
voked.’? Winstanley says, with more 
enthusiasm :—‘‘ he was the delight of 
the court and the darling of the muses; 
and one so filled with Pheebean fire, as 
for excellency of his wit, was worthy 
to be crowned with a wreath of 
stars.” 

At the breaking out of disturbances 
in 1639, when the Scotch Covenanters 
advanced to the English borders, many 
of the courtiers complimented the king, 
by raising forces at their own expense. 
Among these, none was more distin- 
guished than Sir John Suckling. These 
gallant gentlemen vied with each other 
in the costly equipment of their forces, 
which led the king facetiously to remark. 
that ‘the Scots would fight stoutly, if 
only for the Englishmen’s fine clothes.” 
The troop of horse raised by Sir John 
alone cost him, so richly was it accou- 
tred, twelve thousand pounds. In the 
action which ensued, the sturdy Scots 
were more than a match for the showy 
Englishmen; and among those who 
particularly distinguished themselves by 
their shabby behavior, was the splen- 
did troop of Sir John Suckling. There 
is every reason to believe that Sir John 
personally acquitted himself as became 
a soldier and a gentleman; but the 
event gave rise to the following humor- 
ous pasquil, which, while some suppose 
it to have been written by Sir John 
Mennis, a cotemporary wit, others have 
attributed to Suckling himself. 


“Sir John he got him an ambling nag, 
To Scotland for to ride-a, [swore, 
With a hundred horse more, all his own, he 
To guard him on every side-a. , 


“ No errant-knight ever went to fight 
With half so gay a bravada, 
Had you seen but his look, you’d have sworn 
on a book . 
He'd have conquered a whole armada. 


“The ladies all ran to the windows to see 
So gallant and warlike a sight-a; 
And, as he passed by, they said, with a sigh, 
‘Sir John, why will you go fight-a?’ 





* “ Sir John Suckling’s play cost three or four hundred pounds setting out ; eight or ten suits of 
new clothes he gave the players ;—an unheard-of prodigality.””—Strafford’s Letters, vol. ii., p. 150, 
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‘ But he, like a cruel knight, spurr’d on; 
His heart would not relent-a; 
For, till he came there, what had he to fear? 
Or why should he repent-a? 


ie (God bless him!) had singular 


0} 
of a aial all his troop-a; 
The borderers they, as they met him on the 


way, 
For joy did halloo and whoop-a. 


‘None liked him so well as his own colonel, 
Who took him for John de Wert-a ;* 
But when there were shows of gunning and 
blows, 
My gallant was nothing so pert-a. 


“For when the Scotch army came within 


sight, 
rey all were prepar’d to fight-a, 
He ran to his tent—they asked what he 
meant— 


He swore _ - , - ” 


“The colonel sent for him back again, 
To quarter him in the van-a; 
But Sir John did swear, he would not come 


there 
To be kill’d the very first man-a. 


“To cure his fear, he was sent to the rear, 
Some ten miles back and more-a, 
Where Sir John did play at trip and away, 
And ne’er saw the enemy more-a.”” 


In the year 1640, then twenty-se- 
ven years of age, Suckling published 
his ‘Discourse on Religion,’ and 
“‘ Thoughts on the State of the Nation.’ 
These productions, though short, suffice 
to show the justness of his thoughts, and 
the correctness of his reasoning. His 
arguments are put forward with dexterity 
and judgment; and though he leaves 
many points untouched, those which he 
does argue, he argues with ability. 
During the same year, he was returned 
a member of the Long Parliament which 
met in November. 

One of the first measures of this Par- 
liament, was the impeachment of Straf- 
ford, and his confinement in the Tower. 
Bred in the same court, favorites of the 
same sovereign, both men of wit, ge- 

-nius, and eloquence, there necessarily 
existed an intimacy between Suckling 
and Strafford, and the situation of his 
friend roused all the generous gallantry 
of Suckling’s nature: he determined to 
effect Strafford’s release at the hazard 
of his life and fortune. 

The plot, although devised with the 
most skillful ingenuity, was discovered. 
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Sir John was summoned before Parlig. 
ment, upon a false accusation of a de. 
sign to bring over the French. U. 
this he fled his country, to which he 
never again returned, but died ip 
France, on the 7th of May, 1641, in 
the twenty-eighth or thirty-second year 
of his age. 

Such is a brief account of the author 
to whose poems we are about to call the 
reader’s attention. 

His “Session of the Poets” is wor. 
thy of observation, chiefly, as a pleasant, 
off-hand, careless introduction to cotem- 
porary writers. Many of the bits, 
which were, doubtless, pertinent 8 
at the time, have lost their point in 
forgotten circumstances which called 
them forth. The characters, however, 
seem to be truly sketched. We at once 
recognize “ good old Ben,” 


“ Prepar’d with canary wine,” 


the erudite man of books, pedantic, and 
proud of his own “works,” “ think 
ing,” as we are told by Drummoni, 
‘nothing ‘well said or done, but what he 
had himself said or done.” 

The remarks he makes on himself 
are equally true. He never regarded 
poetry as an art, nor did he pursue it 
as a professor. 


_‘*He lov’d not the muses so well as his sport.” 


His attentions to them were like the 
attentions he bestowed upon the rest of 
their sex; fickle, and resulting from the 
ready gallantry of his nature. His in 
tellectual superiority being acknow- 
ledged, 


“He priz’d black eyes, and a lucky hit 
At bowls, above all the trophies of wit.” 


The test to which he subjects Mor 
tagu, would perplex some of the writen 
of the present times. 


“Wat Montagu now stood forth to his tryal, 
And did not so much as suspect a denial; 
But witty Apollo ask’d him, first of all, 
If he understood his own Pastoral? 


“For if he could do’t, ’twould plainly appett, 
He understood more than any one there, 
And did merit the bays above all the rest, 
= — monster was silent, and silence 00 

iess’d.”” 


The poem entitled ‘ Love’s World,” 





* John de Wert was a German general of great reputation, and the terror of the French it 


the reign of Louis XIII. 
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consisting of some eighteen or twenty 
stanzas, has some good verses and well 
expressed thoughts, mixed up with an 
wusual quantity of that metaphysical 
conceit, and those forced similes, which 
so patch and stilt the literature of that 
and the succeeding age. It is when he 
shakes himself loose from the shackles 
of conceit, that his graceful wit sparkles 
out in genuine brilliancy. The playful 
disdain contained in that careless taunt, 
to the despairing lover, ‘* Pr’ythee why 
so pale?”? is completely Suckling, and 
shows that his ‘‘ wreaths’? were not 
twined from ‘the cypress tree.’’ 

“Why so pale and wan, fond lover, 

d fe omy why so pale; 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Pr’ythee why so pale? 
“Why so dull and mute, young sinner, 
Pr’ythee why so mute? 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Pr’ythee why so mute? 
“Quit, quit, for shame, this cannot move, 
This cannot take her, 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her— 
The devil take her!” 

Voltaire somewhere says, ‘ Provi- 
dence conferred a great blessing on 
man in making him frivolous: we lose 
in fluttering the consciousness of pain.” 
The apparent flippancy of Suckling, 
seems to result from a sort of worldly 
philosophy. He held to the com- 
plete vanity of life, and the fickle- 
ness of the human heart. He sipped 
pleasure as the draught passed around, 
but uttered no sigh when the bowl was 
broken. Resolved on making the best 
of things as they were, if, in plucking 
the rose, his hand was pricked by the 
thorn, the wound elicited no exclamation 
of pain. 

With a musing melancholy, we stir 
up the ashes of a past fancy; and who 
among us, in whose bosom indifference 
occupies the place of a former prepos- 
session, but acknowledges the truth, 
and feels in his heart an echo to the 
sentiment contained in the following 
simple and reflective lines ? 

“Dost see how unregarded now, 

Thet piece of beauty passes ? 
There was a time when I did vow 
To that alone. 
But mark the fate of faces! 
at red and white, works now no more on 


me, 
Than if it could not charm, or I not see. 
And a the face continues good, 


And I have still desires; 
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Am still the self-same flesh and blood, 
As apt to melt, 
And suffer from those fires! 
Oh! some kind power, unriddle where it lies, 
Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes?” 


And in the “Farewell to Love,” 
there is a reflective and anticipating 
consciousness of the complexion to 
which all beauty must at last come; 
a philosophical reduction of the rosy 
lips and delicate skin into their ultimate 
elements, dust and ashes; a resolution 
of the breathing form of flesh and 
blood, into the skeleton and the death’s- 
head; that, conversely as it were, re- 
minds us of Hamlet’s Soliloquy over 
the skull of Yorick. After taking 
leave of the “dear nothings,” with 
whom he ‘had floated over the “shad- 
owed landscape of love,” he concludes 
as follows :— 

“If I gaze now, ’tis but to see, 
What manner of death’s-head ’twill be 
When it is free 
From that fresh upper skin, 
The gazer's joy and sin. 


“The gum and glist’ning, with which 
And studied method in Sas part, “= 
Hangs down the heart, 
Looks just as if that day, 
Worms had crawl'd o’er the hay. 


‘“‘ The locks that curl’d o’er each ear be, 
Hang like two master worms to me— 
* * * 
* * s ” * 
* * * * *” 


‘A quick course methinks I spy 
In every woman: and mine eye 
At passing by 
Checks, and is troubled; just 
As if it rose from dust.” 


These poems are much more serious 
than comports with the usual sarcastic 
levity of his wit, but seem to accord with 
his real character. ‘The theory upon 
which he practiced was, not to antici- 
pate, or trouble himself about, the 
future. With him, there was little ob- 
ject in knowing the ills which were to 
befall him, unless, by knowing, he could 
avoid them. As he himself says :— 

“If we could know 
The ill we must undergo, 
And shun it so, 
Then it were well to know. 
But if we must undergo it 
Although we know it, 
What boots us know it? 
We must undergo it.” 


There is no standard of beauty. Let 
us only love a woman, and it is imma- 
terial whether she be a Venus or a 
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Medusa, the imagination will manage 
all that for us. Such, at least, we may 
suppose to have been Suckling’s opinion. 


** Of thee, kind boy, I ask no red and white 
To make up my delight; 
No odd becoming graces, 

Black eyes, or little know not whats in 


faces. 

ssaaer me but mad enough; give me good 
store 

Of love, for her I court, I ask no more! 


“There’s no such thing as that we beauty 
c 
” It is mere cozenage all! 
: For though men long ago, 
Lik’d certain colours, mingled so and so, 
That does not tie me now from choosing 
new: 
If I a fancy take 
To black and blue 
That fancy doth it beauty make.” 


The expression, “little know not 
whats in faces,” is very quaint. Her- 
rick, who resembled Suckling in many 
respects, and was evidently his admirer, 
if not imitator, carries this creed a 
little further than we are disposed to 
follow, notwithstanding our remark 
about the Venus and Medusa. 

‘* What I fancy and approve, 

No dislike there is in love; 

Be my mistress short or tall, 
And distorted there-withall ; 

Be she likewise one of those 
That an acre hath of nose; 

Be her forehead and her eyes, 
Full of incongruities ; 

Be her cheeks so shallow too, 
As to show her tongue wag through ; 
Be her lips ill-hung or set, 

And her grinders black as jet; 
Has she thin hair, has she none, 
She’s to me a paragon.” 


Though ever ready to love, it is only 
for a little while. Like Richard IIL., 
“*T’ll have her, but I will not keep her 
long,”? seems to have been his motto. 
Ever on the wing for novelty, fruition 
was dull, cloying, and insipid. ‘Twas 
expectation made the blessing dear.” 
‘And as in prospects we are there pleas’d 


most, 

Where something keeps the sight from 
being lost, 

And leaves us room to guess: So here 
restraint 

Holds up delight that with excess would 
fai 


‘aint: 

They who know all the wealth they have, 
are poor, 

He’s only rich, who cannot tell his store.” 


According to Rochefoucault, ‘a wo- 
man may live without a lover, but a 
lover once admitted, she never goes 
through life with one only.” And this 
is not because she is forsaken by the 
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first, but because sho is constitutionally 
fickle. Women, weary of constant 
devotion, soon cease to prize that in 
the possession of which they feel 
themselves secure. Thus it happens, 
that oftentimes the least attentive of 
husbands is the most passionately be- 
loved by the wife. As says Sir John;— 
“There never yet was woman made, 

Nor shal, but to be curst, 

And oh! that I, fond I, should first 

Of any lover, 
“This truth, at my own cost, to other fools 
discover. 


“You that have proven to yourselves, 
Propriety in love, 
Know women’s hearts like straws do move, 
* * * * 


“ All mankind are alike to them, 
And though we iron find 
That never with a load-stone join’d, 
’Tis not its fault. 
It is because the load-stone yet was never 
brought. 


“If where a gentle bee hath fall’n, 
And labour’d to his power, 
A new succeeds not to that flower 
But passes by, 

’Tis to be hop’d the gallant elsewhere loads 

his thigh.” 

The easy familiarity of his friendship 
for Davenant is seen in several of his 
poems. ‘The allusion to him in the 
“Session of the Poets” is worthy of 
notice, as illustrative of the manners of 
the times; and the verses “To my 
friend Wm. Davenant on his poem of 
Madigascar,” are airy and pleasant. 

The fair Lady Carlisle seems to have 
been one of the many idols of his friend 
Carew, whom he rallies in a dialogue 
full of poetry and sprightliness. Carew 
is introduced declaiming upon the lady’s 
charms. 


“Did’st thou not find the place inspir’d? 
* * * + * bad 
Heard’st thou not music when she talk’d, 
And did’st not find, that, as she walk’d, 
She threw rare perfumes all about 
Such as bean blossoms newly out, 
Or chafed spices give = 


Suckling replies in the least romantic 
manner possible, and ridicules the ex 
travagance of his friend in the most un- 
sentimental way. There is great wit 
and vivacity in the whole poem, but 
“the luscious warmth of some of the 
descriptions renders it, perhaps, more 
worthy of admiration than approval.’ 
At the time when Sir John wrote and 
jested, that which existed was suscepti 
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ble of description, and things were 
known by their true names. ‘‘ Je ne 

is rien nommer,” says Boileau, “ si 
anest pas sonnom.” But as society 

w in artificial refinement, clergymen 
ie to mention hell from the pulpit, 
and young ladies in the nursery were 
taught to blush at the sound of words 
vhich were formerly used, with Anglo- 
Saxon elegance, by courtly knights and 
high-born matrons. 

Barley Break, which is described so 
pleasantly by our author, with allegori- 
cl personages for players, was an 
meient rural game played by six per- 
wns; three on each side. They were 
coupled together by lots; a piece of 
gound was then chosen, and divided 
into three compartments, of which the 
middle one was called Hell. It was the 
object of the couple condemned to this 
division, to catch the others, who ad- 
vanced from the two extremities, in 
which case a change of situation took 
place, and Hell was filled by the couple 
tho were excluded by prescription 
fromthe other places. In this catching, 
however, there was some difficulty, as, by 
the regulations of the game, the middle 
couple were not to separate before they 
had succeeded, while the others might 
break hands whenever they found them- 
selves hard pressed. When all had 
been taken in turn, the last couple were 
said to be in Hell. A poetic descrip- 
tion, by the elegant hand of Sir Philip 
Sidney, may be found in the first vol- 
ume of the ‘Arcadia,’ from the song 
wherein Lamon relates the passion of 
Stephon and Clavis for the beautiful 
Urania. 

“‘ She went abroad thereby 
At Barley Break her swift sweet feet to try.” 


We should like to give the whole 
oem; but the reader must be contented 
with this reference. In the mean time 
etus return to Suckling. 


‘Love, Reason, Hate, did once bespeak 
mates to play at Barley Break. 

Love Folly took ; and Reason Fancy 

And Hate consorts with Pride; so dance 


ey: 
Love coupled last, and so it fell 
That Love and Folly were in Hell. 


“They break, and Love would Reason mect; 
But Hate was nimbler on her feet; 
Fancy looks for Pride, and thither 
Hies, and they two hug together: 
Yet this new coupling still doth tell, 
That Love and Folly were in Hell. 


Sir John Suckling. 


‘The rest do break again, and Pride 
Hath now got Reason on her side; 
Hate and Fancy meet, and stand 
Untouch’d by lave in Folly’s hand; 
Folly was dull, but Love ran well, 
So Love and Folly were in Hell.” 


This graceful piece of sportive fancy 
furnished Moore with theidea of hissong, 
“Love, Reason, and Folly.”” He and 
Suckling resemble each other in man 
respects, and the manner in which bo 
sported with the “ grande passion,” 
shows that each considered Love and 
Folly on terms of considerable familiari- 
ty. In oneof his letters, Sir John says, 
“The losse of a mistris, (which kills 
men onely in romances, ) is still digest- 
ed with the first meat we eat after it.” 

Suckling wrote more as a wit and a 
gentleman, and less as a professor, than 
Moore; and there is quite as much con- 
ceit about the latter as there is about 
the former. Some of Moore’s lyrics, 
indeed, have an exquisite tenderness, 
nowhere to be found in Sir John Suck- 
ling; but this may be attributed to the 
fashion of their respective times, rather 
than to any greater amount of sensibili- 
ty possessed by the one over the other. 
On the other hand, we sometimes meet 
in Suckling a glow of real, deep, and 
earnest passion, for a parallel to which 
we may in vain search the volumes of 
Moore. This is not often the case; 
gayety, wit, ridicule, vivacity are his 
usual characteristics; with, whenever 
he attempts it, admirable aptitude in 
concise description. The following 
lines, from a poem ‘ Against absence,” 
which is chiefly remarkable for acute 
raillery, are Miltonic in their simple 
force, reminding us of some of the finer 
passages in Comus. 


“The air of some old o’ergrown wood, 
Or pathless grove.” 


We never read these lines without 
experiencing a feeling of solitude. And 
the “‘ Dream”’ has about it a delicacy and 
correctness of portraiture, that is charm- 
ing in its luxuriant richness. 


“ On a still quiet night, scarce could I number 
One of the clock, but that a golden slumber 
Had locked my senses fast, and carried me 
Into a world of blest felicity. 

First to a garden, where, 
The apricot, the cherry, and the pear, 
The strawberry, and plumb, were fairer far 
Than the eye-pleasing fruit that caused the 


ar 
Betiveen the goddesses. 

I gaz’d a while on these, and presently 
A silver stream ran softly gliding by ; 
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Upon whose banks, lilies more white than 
snow 

New fall’n from Heaven, with violets mix’d 
did grow ; ‘ 

Whose scent so chafed the neighbour air, 
that you 

Would surely swear Arabic spices grew 

Not far from thence, or that the place had 


been , 
With musk prepar'd to entertain Love's 
ueen. 
Whilst I admir’d, the river pass’d away, | 
And_up a grove did spring, green as in 


May, 
When April had been moist : upon whose 
bushes 
The pretty robins, nightingales, and thrushes 
Warbled their notes so sweetly, that my 


ears 
Did judge at least the music of the spheres.” 


“Scarce could I number one of the 
clock, but that a golden slumber :”—of 
the gradual unconsciousness to external 
objects with which sleep possesses us, 
nothing could impart a more correct 
idea. The sense is lulled into forget- 
fulness by the very sounds which are 
its object. And then that luxurious 
accumulation of rural delicacies—‘ fair- 
er far, than the eye-pleasing fruit that 
caused the jar between the goddesses.” 
That appeal to classic and poetic memo- 
ries, memories, themselves so dream- 
like! And the ‘*smooth gliding of the 
silver stream,” falls like a lullaby upon 
the ear: upon whose banks grew lilies 
more white than “ snow new fallen from 
Heaven,” mixed with the gentle violets, 
that “‘chafed the neighbour air” with 
their sweet scents. Then the magic 
upspring of the grove, “green as in 
May, when April had been moist;” and 
the sweet warbling of “ pretty robins, 
nightingales, and thrushes,”’ all form a 
picture of the most dream-like enchant- 
ment. 

Equally illustrative of his happiness 
in description, is the ‘‘ Supplement to 
an imperfect Copy of Verses of Mr. 
William Shakespeare.” 


“ One of her hands one of her cheeks lay un- 


er, 
Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss. 


* ~ * * * * * > 
* * * * ” * * 
“ Out of the bed the other fair hand was, 
On a green satin quilt, whose perfect 
white 
Look’d like a daisy in a field of grass ;” 


(Thus far, Shakespeare.) 


“And show’'d like unmelt snow unto the 
sight. 
There lay this eS erdure, safe to keep 
The rest o’ th’ body, that lay fast asleep. 


“a (and therefore it was night), close 

ai 

Strove to imprison beauty till the morn: 
But, yet, the doors were of such fine stuff 


made. 
That it’ broke through, and show’d itsel 
Throwing a kind of light ab 
rowing a kind of light about the pl 
Which turned to onlios still as ’t pone 
her face.” 


Perdure signifies an advance guarl 
or sentinel. The whole stanza in which 
this word occurs is beautiful. The fair 
hand’s “ perfect white” upon the “ green 
satin,” a ‘daisy in a field of grass,” js 
equal to anything of the kind elsewhere 
to be found in Shakespeare ; .and in the 
stanza which follows, being a part of the 
‘ Supplement,” the ‘ imprison’d beauty 
of her eyes’’ breaking through the closed 
lids, “ throwing a kind of light about the 
gas, which turned to smiles,” is equally 

ne. 

A good deal of a gallant, and some. 
thing of a coxcomb, there was nothing 
of the libertine about Suckling. With 
the light he dealt lightly, but we never 
find him boasting of a triumph where 
honor or virtue is the victim. The fol- 
lowing poem, while it gaily illustrates 
this, is of the most easy and flowing 
versification. 


“?Tis now, since I sat down before 
That foolish fort, a heart, 
(Time strangely spent) a year or more, 
And still I did my part: 


‘Made my approaches, from her hand 
Unto her lip did rise, 
And did already understand 
The language of her eyes. 


‘* Proceeded on with no less art, 
My tongue was engineer ; 
I thought to undermine the heart 
By whispering in the ear. 


“ When this did nothing, I brought down 
Great cannon oaths, and shot 
A thousand thousand tv the town, 
But still it yielded not. 


“T then resolved to starve the place, 
By cutting off all kisses, 
Praising and gazing on her face, 
And all such little blisses. 


“To draw her out, and from her strength, 
I drew all batteries in: 
And brought myself to lie at length, 
As if no siege had been. 


“When I had done what man could do, 
And — the place mine own, 
The enemy lay quiet, too, 
And smiled at all was done. 
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“J sent to know from whence and where 
These hopes and this relief. 
Aspy inform’d: Honor was THERE, 
And did command in chief. 


“March, march (quoth I), the word straight 
ve, 
LA's lose no time, but leave her ; 


That giant upon air will live, 
And hold it out forever. 


“To such a place our camp remove 
As will not siege abide ; 

Ihate a fool that starves her love 
Only to feed her pride.” 


This poem, and “ Proffer’d Love Re- 
i pl may be read in contrast. From 
can be drawn an improving moral. 
«Tutea Allanson” may be commended 
to such as maintain the philosophy of 
“st sola est, nulla est.” The song, 
“Hast thou seen the down in the air,’’ 
is good, but atly inferior to that 
exquisite love hymn of Ben Jonson’s 
beginning :— . 
“Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that love’s world compriseth,” 


of which it seems to be an imperfect 
sort of parody. 

Epigram was in great cultivation 
among the wits under both the Charles- 
es. Of Suckling’s facility, in this re- 
spect, the following is a specimen :— 


“The little boy, to show his strength and 


wer, 
Tord Io to a cow, Narcissus to a flower; 
Transform’d Apollo to a homely swain, 

And Jove himself.into a golden rain. 

These shapes were tolerable, but by the 


mass! 
He’s metamorphos’d me into an ass.” 


The “Ballad on a Wedding” is the 
happiest piece of exquisite trifling to be 
found in the lan The descrip- 
i x fun, 7 
mischievous roguery. Roguery suc 
as children are rant oe of, re with- 
out trespassing on propriety, they play- 
fully threaten to do so. One country- 


“I tell thee, Dick, where I have been, 
Where I the rarest sights have seen: 
Oh! things beyond compare! 
Such sights again may not be found 
At any place on English ground, 

Be it at wake, or fair. 


“At Charing Cross, hard by the wa: 
Where we (thou know'st) do sell ik hay, 
There is a house with stairs; 


Sir John Suckling. 


And there did I see coming down 
Such folks as are not in our town, 
Forty, at least, in pairs.” 

* * * * 


We leave out the description of the 

m; but, independent of the charm- 

ing manner in which it is done, we are 

ne’ gallant not to give that of the 
ride. 


“But wot you what? the youth was goi 
To ah in end of all hie wooing ; ie 
The Parson for him stay’d: 
Yet by his leave, for all his haste, 
He did not so much wish all past, 
Perchance, as did the maid. 


“The maid—and thereby hangs a tale— 
For such a maid, no Whitsun-ale* 
Could ever yet produce: 
No grape, that’s kindly ripe, could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she, 
Nor half so full of juice. 


* 


‘ Her finger was so small, the rin 
Would not stay on which they did bring, 
It was too wide a peck: 
And to say truth (for out it must), 
It look’d like the great collar (just) 
About our young colt’s neck. 


“Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they fear’d the light; 
But, oh, she dances such a way! 
No sun upon an Easter day, 
Is half so fine a sight. 


‘“‘Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes comparison, 
(Who sees them is undone,) . 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Katherine pear, 
The side that’s next the sun. 


‘Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compar’d to that was next her chin, 
me bee had stung it newly. 
But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze, 
Than on the sun in July. 


‘¢Her mouth so small when she does s' + 
. Thou’dstswear her teeth her words did break, 
That they might passage get; 
But she so handled still the matter, 
They came as good as ours, or better, 
And are not spent a whit. 
* * * * * ~ 


‘Just in the nick the cook knock’d thrice, 
And all the waiters, in a trice, 
His summons did obey; 
Each serving-man with dish in hand, 
March’d boldly up, like our train-band, 
Presented and away. 
* * * * * * 


“‘ Now hats fly off and youths carouse, 


Healths first go round, and then the house, 
The bride’s come thick and thick: 
And when ’twas nam’d another’s health, 
Perhaps they made it hers by stealth, 
And who could help it, Dick? 





* Whitsun-ales were festive assemblies of the country people, held upon Whit-Sunday. 
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“OQ” th’ sudden up they rise and dance; 
Then sit again, and sigh and glance; 


Then dance again and kiss. 
Thus several ways their time did " 
Whilst every woman wish’d her place, 

And every man wish’d his. 

“ By this time all were stolen aside 

To counsel and undress the bride; 

But that he must not know: . 
But yet, ’twas thought he _—_ her mind, 
And did not mean to stay behind, 

Above an hour or so.” 


The parentheses and comparisons 
onthe about the whole piece, in con- 
nection with the supposed speaker, are 
admirable. ‘‘ The feet beneath her pet- 
ticoat, like little mice stealing in and 
out,” is perfect. The “sun upon an 
Easter day,” is in allusion to a beauti- 
ful old superstition of the English peas- 
antry, that the sun dances upon that 
morning. 

The description contained in this 
stanza has been stolen by Herrick, who, 
endeavoring to make it his own, has 
spoiled it. 

“Her pretty feet, like snails, did creep 

A little out, and then, 
As if they playéd at bo-peep, 
Did soon creep in again.’ 


From the beginning to the end, the 
* Ballad on a Wedding” is so perfectly 
natural, that, in reading it, we almost 
imagine we overhear the rustic telling 
his story. 

In the “Lines to my Rival,’’ the 
self-deceptive coquetry of their mistress 
is delightfully pictured. 


“ The favors she shall cast on us 
Shall not with too much love be shown, 
Nor yet the common way still done; 
But every smile and every glance 
Shall look half lent, and half by chance. 
The ribbon, fan, or muff, that she 
Wou'd should be oe thee, or mo, 
Should not be given before too many, 
But neither thrown to’s, when there’s any, 
So that herself should doubtful be, 
Whether 'twere fortune flung’t, or she. 
She shall not like the thing we do, 
Sometimes; and yet shall like it, too. 


* * * * * * * 
* * * * * * *)) 


Sir John was a true butterfly. The 
‘swings of the peacock,” and those of 
Love, were alike fair and alike change- 
able with him; taking their hues from 
the sunbeam, and never shaded but to 
grow bright again. 

“ Out upon it, I have lov’d 
Three whole days together; 
And am like to love thee more, 
If it prove fair weather. 


Sir John Suckling. 
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“Time shall mould away his wings 
er, 





Ere he shall discov 
In this wide world again, 
Such a constant lover. 







“ But the spite on’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me; 
Love with me had made no staies, 
Had it any been but she. 


“Had it any been but she, 
And that very face, 
There had been at least, ere this, 
A dozen dozen in ber place.” 


And “ The Careless Lover :” 


“Never believe me if I love, 
Or know what ’tis, or mean to prove; 
And yet, in faith I lie—I do; 
And she’s extremely handsome, too. 
She’s fair, she’s wondrous fair; 
But I care not who doth know it, 
Ere I'll die for love, I fairly will forego it 


“ This heat of hope, or cold of fear, 
My foolish heart could never bear; 
One sigh imprison’d ruins more 
Than earthquakes have done heretofore, 
» She's fair, &c. 


“A gentle round fill’d to the brink, 
To this and t’other friend I drink ; 
And if ’tis named another's health, 
I never make it hers by stealth. 

She’s fair, &c. 
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“T visit, talk, do business, play, 
And for a need laugh out a day: 
Who does not this in Cupid’s school, 
He makes not love, but plays the fool, 
She’s fair, she’s wondrous fair ; 
But I care not who doth know it, f 
Ere I'll die for love, I fairly will forego it’ 















He came with no ‘woeful ballad 
made to his mistress’ eye-brow,” 
met her upon equal terms: 
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“T prithee send me back my heart, o 
ince I cannot have thine: W 
For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then should’st thou have mine? W 
Yet now I think on’t, let it lie, Me 
To find it were in vain, No 
For thou’st a thief in either eye : 
Would steal it back again. No 
“Why should two hearts in one breastlie Hi, 
. ny yet - lodge Ao pen ' 
! love, where is sympa 
If thus our breasts thou cevie ? The 
‘But love is such a mystery a 
I cannot find it out: Pe 
For when I think I’m best resolv’d, Ou 
then am in most doubt. Mu 
“Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 0 
I will no longer pine: ur 
For I'll believe I have her heart, Suel 
As much as she has mine.” Our 
With him, love and debt were sig 7h 
troublesome, with, perhaps, 4 Whe 









difference in favor of the latter. 
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“This one request 1 make to him 

Who sits the clouds above, 

That I were freely out of debt, 
AsI m3 out ‘ag ed ve 

Then for to laugh, to dance, to sing, 
I should be very willing, a 

I would not owe one lass a kiss, 
Nor ne’er a knave a shilling.” 


There is nothing of the trouveur or 
troubadour in Suckling; he is anti-ro- 
mantic in everything. Nor didhe culti- 
rate that dreamy and imaginative indo- 
lnce, Which forms so prominent a trait 
in the poet of the feelings. Yet, with 
il his boasted levity and indifference, 
he could be both serious and earnest; 
ad we here and there meet with a purer 
ad truer appreciation of the passion of 
love than was at all usual with his co- 
tmporaries. ‘*Detraction execrated,” 
is full of lofty sentiment and indignant 
earnestness. 


“Thou vermin slander, bred in abject minds, 
Of thoughts impure, by vile tongues ani- 
mate. 
Canker of conversation! could’st thou find 
Nought - mas our love, whereon to show thy 
ate 
Thou never wert, when we two were alone; 
What canst thou witness then? thy base 
dull aid 
Was useless in our conversation, 
Where each meant more than could by both 


* be said. 

Whence ae thou thy intelligence—from 

That part of us ne’er knew that we did love: 

Or from the air? Our gentle sighs had birth 

From such sweet raptures as to joy did 
move: 

Our am pure as the chaste morning’s 


breath, 
When from the night's cold arms it creeps 


away, 

Were cloth’d in words, and maiden’s blush, 
that hath 

More purity, more innocence than they. 

Nor from the water could’st thou have this 


tale— 

No _ tear has furrow’d her smooth 
cheek ; 

And I _ pleas’d. I pray, what should him 


ai 

That — her love, for what else could he 
seek ? 

We shorten’d days to moments by love's art, 

Whilst our two souls in amorous ecstacy 

Perceived no — time, as if a part 


Our love had been of still eternity— 
Much less could’st have it from the purer 


re, 

Our heat exhales no vapor from coarse 
sense, 

Such as are hopes, or fears, or fond desire; 

Our mutual love ctself doth recompense ! 

Thou hast no correspondence had in heaven, 

And th’ elemental world, thou see’st, is free. 

Whence hadst thou then this? Talking 
monster! even, 

From hell, a harbour fit for it and thee. 


Sir John Suckling. 
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Curst be th’ officious tongue that did address 
Thee to her ears, to ruin my content: 

May it one minute taste such happiness, 
Deserving, lose, unpitied, it lament! 

I must forbear her sight, and so repay, 

In grief, those hours joy shorten’d toa dram ; 
One minute I will n toa day, 

And in one year outlive Methusalem.” 


' For tenderness, and correct senti- 
ment, as also for fine imagery, we rare- 
ly, in lyrical composition, meet with 
anything superior to the song—— 


“When, dearest, I but think of thee, 
Methinks all things that lovely be 
Are present, and my soul delighted : 
For beauties that frem worth arise, 
Are like the grace of Deities, 
Still present with us, though unsighted. 
> * * * * * 
“The waving sea can, with each flood, 
Bathe some — promont, that hath stood 
Far from the main up in the river: 
Oh! think not thou, but Love can do 
As much; for Love’s an ocean too, 
That flows not every day, but, ever.” 


The address to Lady Carlisle, on her 
leaving England, is free from the com- 
mon-place cant of poetic adulation, and 
contains some pa 5 one 


“Loud —- many times do come 
viene ~<y hearts, great griefs are always 
umb.” 
“ The shallow rivers roar, the deep are still.’ 


A modern t would hesitate in 
introducing so homely a figure as 


“The Blazing wood may to the eye seem 


at ; 
But is the fire rak’d up that has the heat 
And keeps it long.” 


Yet it is pleasing, from its very homeli- 
ness. 

The following “Song” is graceful 
and easy. 


“The crafty boy, that had full oft essay’d 
To pierce Thay stubborn and I 


breast, 
But still the bluntness of his dart betray’d, 
Resolv’d at last of setting up his rest, 
Either my wild, unruly heart to tame _ 
Or quit his godhead, and his bow disclaim. 


“So all his lovely looks, his pleasing fires, 
All his sweet motions, all his taking 
smiles ; é : 

All that awakes, all that inflames desires, 

All that sweetly commands, all that 
beguiles, 

He does into one pair of eyes convey, 

And there begs leave that he himself 

stay. 


—— he brings me, where his ambush 
ay 
Secure, and careless to a stranger land ; 
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And never warning me, which was foul 
Doce make me close by all this beauty 
Where first struck dead, I did at last 


recover, 
To know that I might only live to love her 


“So I'll be sworn I do; and do confess 
The blind lad’s power while he inhabits 
there ; 
But I'll be even with him, ne’er-the-less, 
If e’er I chance to meet with him else- 
where. 
If other eyes invite the boy to tarry, 
I'll fly to hers, as to a sanctuary.” 


For our last selection, we have re 
served a passage from the song, begin- 
ning, 

“If you refuse me once, 
And think again 
Z will complain, 

You are deceived ;” 


which has always pleased us exceed- 
ingly. After the frst three stanzas, 
which breathe the very soul of manli- 
ness, he bursts into the following pas- 
sionate language, than which, nothing 
in Shelley is more ideally beautiful. 
“Oh! that I were all soul! 
That I might prove 
For you as fit a love, 

As you are for an angel! For I know 

None but pure spirits are fit loves for you. 

You are all ethereal, there's in you no dross, 

Nor any thing that’s gross: 

Your coarsest part is like a curious lawn, 

O'er vestal relics for a covering drawn.” 

When we consider the dissolute char- 
acter of the age in which Suckling 
lived, the low estimate placed upon 
female honor and innocence by the 
sensual profligacy of the wits and 
courtiers with whom he associated, we 
are almost surprised at the pure and 
exalted sentiment which glows through 
and refines this stanza. It has not the 
vivacity, and, perhaps, has less of the 
airy grace that generally characterizes 
his writings; but it shows a more cor- 
rect appreciation of that divinity which 
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doth surround and make holy the pure 
woman. It has more of respect and 
dutiful tenderness about it. It ap- 
proaches nearer to the adoring love of 
Randolph— 


“T touch her as my beads, with devout care 
And go unto my courtship as my prayer,” 


—that feeling which the true 
must ever inspire in the bosom of the 
true knight. 

The works of this accomplished 
gentleman, both prose and verse, are 
contained in one moderate octayo 
volume, published originally in 1648, 
and we can hardly better take leave of 
the poet and introduce him to ou 
readers than in the words of the quaint 
fe ve to his poems, written, probably, 

y Ormond :— 

“To the Reader. While Sucklin’s nameis 
in the forehead of this Book, these Poems 
can want no preparation: Ithad beena 
judice to Posterity they should have clot 
Jonger, and an injury to his ownashes. They 
that convers’d with him alive and : 
(under which notion I comprehend o 
knowing Gentlemen, his soule being trans 
cendent and incommunicable to others but by 
reflection,) will honor these posthume Ideas of 
their friend: And if any have lived in» 
much darkness, as not to have knowne sogreat 
an Ornament of our age, by looking upoa 
these Remaines with Civility and Vnderstand- 
ing, they may timely yet repent and be for- 

ven. : 

“In this age of Paper prostitutions, a man 
may buy the reputation of some Authors into 
the price of their Volume; but know, the 
Name that leadeth into this Elysium is sacred 
to Art and Honor, and no man that is not er- 
cellent in both is qualified a Competent Judge: 
For when Knowledge is allowed, yet Eduea- 
tion in the Censure of a Gentleman, requires 
as many descents, as goes to make one: and 
he that is bold upon his unequal Stock, to 
traduce this Name, or Learning, will deserve 
to be condemned againe into Ignorance his 
Original sinne, and dye in it. 

- “But I a back the ——— Reader, 
by my unworthy Preface: The gate is ope 
and thy soule invited to a Garden of ravi 
variety. Admire his wit, that created these 
for thy delight, while I withdraw into a Shade, 
and contemplate who must follow ” 
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MY OWN STORY. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


E I were to attempt a relation of all 
that happened between this memora- 
ble Sunday night and the next Thanks- 
iving-day, my story, which is, I fear, 
ly too long, would be extended, 
the recital, far beyond all reascnable 
imits. Albeit I cherish a modest hope 
that, if I were.-to describe some of the 
events which took place in this interval, 
afew, at least, of my fair readers would 
be thereby greatly entertained. For 
instance, there is the journey to Hart- 
ford, which was performed in the cover- 
ed spring-wagon by Lucy and her 
nother, John Dashleigh himself driving 
the span of five-year-old black colts; 
the main’ purpose of which was the 
buying of Lucy’s wedding dress and 
other kindred matters. In the space 
of three days, the ladies expended the 
sum of two hundred dollars, which had 
been given to Lucy by her fond father, 
inthe form of a roll of crisp, rustling, 
old Hartford bank-bills ; besides a small- 
er sum that Mrs. Manners had on hand 
in her own private purse. John Dash- 
leigh, also, ordered a handsome suit of 
clothes, which the tailor promised should 
be finished, and sent out in a parcel to 
Walbury, by the post-rider, in time for 
the wedding; stipulating, furthermore, 
that every gurment should fit like a 
glove. He also went to a goldsmith’s 
and bought a plain gold ring; which, 
as it was of a very small size, could 
not have been for his own hand, and, 
therefore, might have been intended as 
apresent for little Ellen. - I might relate 
how John, each afternoon during the 
sojourn in Hartford, used to frequent a 
certain street-corner, and walk back 
and forth, behaving so strangely, that 
the people living in the houses near b 
at last fell into various mistakes wit 
respect to his character, motives and 
intentions; some suspecting him of 
lmacy, while the majority inclined to 
the belief that he was a burglar, recon- 
hoitering for a professional midnight 
enterprise. I could tell how Lucy visit- 
ed her former schoolmates at the Misses 
Primber’s seminary; how, in a short 
time, they all knew that she was to be 


married on Thanksgiving night; and 
how, in consequence, she was stared at, 
by some of the younger girls, who strove 
to realize, as they quack, that the per- 
son before them was so very soon to 
become a bride, and to fancy how they 
themselves would feel when placed in 
similar interesting circumstances. I 
might also relate, (for authors know 
everything,) the very private and con- 
fidential conversation that Lucy held 
with the young lady, of whom honorable 
mention has heretofore been made, to 
wit, her quondam bedfellow; but as the 
young lady herself, with a degree of 
discretion and reticence which was, un- 
der the circumstances, most truly mar- 
velous, did not betray the secrets at 
that interview confided to her keeping, 
though sorely tempted so to do, I should 
be ashamed not to imitate so worthy 
an example. Besides, I have another 


reason for being close-mouthed, which 
the reader may presently discover for 


himself. 

Equally pleasant, I trust, would it be 
to hear of the other preparations for 
the wedding that were constantly goin 
on at Walbury, until the house seeme 
turned topsy turvy, and there was not 
a room, from cellar to garret, in which 
there was not something to put one in 
mind of the approaching event. In one 
chamber you would find a quilting- 
frame, nearly filling the space, sur- 
rounded by a hollow square of women 
and girls, each busily plying needle and 
scissors. In another a group of seam- 
stresses were perpetually employed in 
the manufacture of sheets, table-cloths, 

illow-cases, and all sorts of household 
inen. The Colonel found himself an 
intruder even in his own bedroom, where 
his wife and daughter had fallen into 
the habit of holding frequent consulta- 
tions with a fashionably-attired mantua- 
maker—whom they had fetched home 
with them on the back seat of the spring 
wagon, all the way from Hartford—over 
the silks, laces, gauzes and ribbons, 
with which the bed a and sofa were con- 
stantly bestrewn. He could scarcely 
ever open the door of this apartment 
without hearing a little scream from 
Lucy, who would be discovered standing 
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And pee warning me, which was foul 
Does make me close by all this beauty 
stand, 
Where first struck dead, I did at last 
recover, 
To know that I might only live to love her 


“So I'll be sworn I do; and do confess 
The blind lad’s power while he inhabits 


Te 5 
But I'll be even with him, ne’er-the-less, 
If e’er I chance to meet with him else- 
where. 
If other eyes invite the boy to tarry, 
I'll fly to hers, as to a sanctuary.” 


For our last selection, we have re 
served a passage from the song, begin- 
ning, 

“If you refuse me once, 
And think again 
2 will complain, 
You are deceived ;” 
which has always pleased us exceed- 
ingly. After the first three stanzas, 
which breathe the very soul of manli- 
ness, he bursts into the following * 
sionate language, than which, nothing 
in Shelley is more ideally beautiful. 
Oh! that I were all soul! 
That I might prove 
For you as fit a love, 

As you are for an angel! For I know 

None pe pr spirits are fit loves for you. 

You are all ethereal, there's in you no 8, 

Nor any thing that’s gross: 

Your coarsest purt is like a curious lawn, 

O'er vestal relics for a covering drawn.” 

When we consider the dissolute char- 
acter of the age in which Suckling 
lived, the low estimate placed upon 
female honor and innocence by the 
sensual profligacy of the wits and 
courtiers with whom he associated, we 
are almost surprised at the pure and 
exalted sentiment which glows through 
and refines this stanza. It has not the 
vivacity, and, perhaps, has less of the 
airy grace that generally characterizes 
his writings; but it shows a more cor- 
rect appreciation of that divinity which 
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doth surround and make holy the pur 
woman. It has more of respect and 
dutiful tenderness about it. It ap. 
proaches nearer to the adoring love of 
Randolph— 


“T touch her as my beads, with devout care, 
And go unto my courtship as my prayer;” 


—that feeling which the true 
must ever inspire in the bosom of the 
true knight. i 

The works of this accomplished 
gentleman, both prose and verse, ar 
contained in one moderate octavo 
volume, published originally in 1648, 
and we can hardly better take leave of 
the poet and introduce him to ow 
readers than in the words of the quaint 

reface to his poems, written, probably, 

y Ormond :— 

“To the Reader. While Sucklin’s nameis 
in the forehead of this Book, these Poem 
can want no preparation: Ithad been a 
judice to Posterity they should have ole 
longer, and an injury to his own ashes. 
that convers’d with him alive and ; 
(umder which notion I comprehend 
knowing Gentlemen, his soule being tran- 
cendent and incommunicable to others but by 
reflection,) will honor these posthume Idceasof 
their friend: And if any have lived inw 
much darkness, as not to have knowne so great 
an Ornament of our age, by looking upo 
these Remaines with Civility and Vnderstané. 
ing, they may timely yet repent and be for 

ven. _ 


on In this age of Paper a a man 


may buy the reputation of some Authors inio 
the price of their Volume; but know, the 
Name that leadeth into this Elysium is sacred 
to Art and Honor, and no man that is note 
cellent in both is — a Com Sudge: 
For when Knowledge is allowed, yet Edues 
tion in the Censure of a Gentleman, require 
as many descents, as goes to make one: ani 
he that is bold upon his unequal Stock, to 
traduce this Name, or Learning, will deserve 
to be condemned againe into Ignorance his 
Original sinne, arid dye in it. 

- “But I keep back the aero Reader, 
by my unworthy Preface: The gate is 
and thy soule invited to a Garden of revielilg 
variety. Admire his wit, that created thes 
for thy delight, while I withdraw into a Shade, 
and contemplate who must follow ” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


[ I were to attempt a relation of all 
that happened between this memora- 
ble Sunday night and the next Thanks- 
giving-day, my story, which is, I fear, 
Seely too long, would be extended, 
by the recital, far beyond all reascnable 
limits. Albeit I cherish a modest hope 
that, if I were.to describe some of the 
events which took place in this interval, 
afew, at least, of my fair readers would 
be thereby greatly entertained. For 
instance, there is the journey to Hart- 
ford, which was preee in the re al 
ed spring- n by Lucy and her 
aan, ‘John Dashleigh himeclf driving 
the span of five-year-old black colts; 
the main’ purpose of which was the 
buying of Lucy’s wedding dress and 
other kindred matters. In the space 


of three days, the ladies expended the 
sum of two hundred dollars, which had 
been given to Lucy by her fond father, 


in the form of a roll of crisp, rustling, 
old Hartford bank-bills ; besides a small- 
er sum that Mrs. Manners had on hand 
in her own private purse. John Dash- 
leigh, also, ordered a handsome suit of 
clothes, which the tailor promised should 
be finished, and sent out in a parcel to 
Walbury, by the post-rider, in time for 
the wedding; stipulating, furthermore, 
that every garment should fit like a 
glove. He also went to a goldsmith’s 
and bought a plain gold ring; which, 
as it was of a very small size, could 
not have been for his own hand, and, 
therefore, might have been intended as 
apresent for little Ellen. » I might relate 
how John, each afternoon during the 
sojourn in Hartford, used to frequent a 
certain street-corner, and walk back 
and forth, behaving so strangely, that 
the people living in the houses near b 

at last fell into various mistakes wit 

respect to his character, motives and 
intentions; some suspecting him of 
lunacy, while the majority inclined to 
ihe belief that he was a burglar, recon- 
noitering for a professional midnight 
enterprise. I could tell how Lucy visit- 
ed her former schoolmates at the Misses 
Primber’s seminary; how, in a short 
time, they all knew that she was to be 


married on Thanksgiving night; and 
how, in consequence, she was stared at, 
by some of the —— who strove 
to realize, as they gazed, that the per- 
son before them was so very soon to 
become a bride, and to fancy how they 
themselves would feel when placed in 
similar interesting circumstances. I 


‘might also relate, (for authors know 


everything,) the v rivate and con- 
dential Seaverpaticn Mihat Lucy held 
with the young lady, of whom honorable 
mention has heretofore been made, to 
wit, her quondam bedfellow ; but as the 
young lady herself, with a degree of 
discretion and reticence which was, un- 
der the circumstances, most truly mar- 
velous, did not betray the secrets at 
that interview confided to her keeping, 
though sorely tempted so to do, I should 
be ashamed not to imitate so worthy 
an example. Besides, I have another 
reason for being close-mouthed, which 
the reader may presently discover for 
himself. 

Equally pleasant, I trust, would it be 
to hear of the other preparations for 
the wedding that were constantly goin 
on at Walbury, until the house seem 
turned topsy turvy, and there was not 
a room, from cellar to garret, in which 
there was not something to put one in 
mind of the approaching event. In one 
chamber you would find a quilting- 
frame, nearly filling the space, sur- 
rounded by a hollow square of women 
and girls, each busily plying needle and 
scissors. In ances. apne of seam- 
stresses were perpetually employed in 
the manufacture of sheets, tab!e-cloths, 

illow-cases, and all sorts of household 
inen. The Colonel found himself an 
intruder even in his own bedroom, where 
his wife and daughter had fallen into 
the habit of holding frequent consulta- 
tions with a fashionably-attired mantua- 
maker—whom they had fetched home 
with them on the back seat of the spring 
wagon, all the way from Hartford—over 
the silks, laces, gauzes and ribbons, 
with which the and sofa were con- 
stantly bestrewn. He could scarcely 
ever open the door of this apartment 
without hearing a little scream from 
Lucy, who would be discovered standing 











bare-armed in the middle of the floor, in 
her petticoat and stays, with Mrs. Man- 
ners and the dressy mantua-maker bu- 
sily engaged in pinning, basting and 
puckering curiously shaped pieces of 
silk and satin about her bosom and 
waist, and little Ellen standing by, 
holding a pincushion or a work-basket. 
The two elder ladies would echo Lucy’s 
outery ; the modish and modest mantua- 
maker would blush and giggle, and the 
eae would then hastily effect a re- 
at, followed by a volley of reproaches 
and warnings not to offend in like man- 
neragain. As for Lucy’s own chamber, 
it was put under a vigorous taboo, so 
that every woman and girl in the house- 
hold, who did not enjoy the privilege 
of entrance, was devoured by curiosity, 
and the whole feminine population of 
Walbury was agitated by rumors of 
what was contained in this most sacred 
place. At last, in the course of events, 
the bustle of preparation invaded and 
overran the kitchen. Then might have 
been seen the mistress of the mansion 
and her trusty lieutenant, the Widow 
Dashleigh, standing with bare arms and 
floury faces, taking counsel together, 
comparing notes with respect to the 
mysterious rites and ceremonies to be 
observed in the ~ smo, of certain 
kinds of cake, diligently studying toge- 
ther greasy manuscript recipes, and 
anon giving forth their orders to the 
corps of subordinates, which consisted, 
—heside an irregular volunteer force— 
of Susan Peet, and Daphne, or Aunt 
Daffy, as she was usually called, an 
ancient negress, the well-beloved con- 
sort of old Tite whose reputation as a 
most skillful cook had extended far be- 
yond the cireumvallating hills which 
formed the limit of her native Niptuck 
valley, and spread even into-the most 
remote corners of Windham county. 
For three days before Thanksgiving, 
the cavernous depths of the capacious 
oven were in a constant glow. The 
broad kitchen dressers were covered 
with rows of pies and loaves of cake, 
some waiting their turn at the oven, 
and others, which, having undergone 
the fiery trial, had been placed there to 
cool and suffer inspection, before being 
borne away to the buttery and store- 
room. The thumping of rolling-pins, 
the din of pestles pounding aromatic 
herbs and pungent spices in ringin 
mortars, the grating of nutmegs an 
loaf-sugar, the bubbling of simmering 
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sauces and sweetmeats, and the luscions 
sound of eggs beaten to a foam in ching 
bowls, mingled with the expiring cries 
of chickens and turkeys, suffering the 

ains of decapitation, at the wood: sll 
in the back door-yard. 

And, if it were not for the sufficient 
reasons herein-before set forth, I might 
go on to relate the doings of the ex. 
pectant bridegroom, and of his worthy 
parents, during this intervening time, 
Joab experienced much relief at havi 
the annoyance and trouble of courti 
taken off his hands by the Colonel; 
instead of wasting his time, as some 
foolish lovers would have done, in run. 
ning up to hinder Lucy in her prepam.- 
tions, as often as he could invent ex. 
cuses for it, he restricted his visits, as 
hitherto, to Sunday evening calls of ex- 
emplary brevity. His week-day leisure 
he employed chiefly in watching the 
workmen who were busy about repair. 
ing the house, in which it had been ar 
ranged by the elders the new married 
couple should commence the world upoa 
their own account. It was a 
gloomy, old-fashioned mansion, which 
had lately fallen into the Deacon's pos- 
session by the foreclosure of a mott- 

; and there was a dismal air of 
eat and dilapidation about it, which 
might have been the reason why Lucy, 
of late, could never pass by it without 
a shudder. In many places the paint 
was worn quite through at the edges of 
clapboards and other exposed points; 
the spouts and gutters were bent awry, 
and choked with leaves and rubbish; 
one of the chimney-tops had been blow 
off in a gale. and the bricks and mortar 
were scattered abroad on the mossy 
roof; the spiders had spun great cob 
webs on the closed window-blinds ; and 
there was a hornet’s nest of immense 
size that covered half the fan-light 
The front wicket was unhinged al 
broken, and a gravel-walk exter 
from it to the door-steps, between be 
ders of mildewed box and a double re 
of scraggy poplars. But this ho 
stood conveniently near Deacon Swe 
ny’s own dwelling and store; the 
was a traditional savor of gentility 
rank still lurking in its damp and musty 
apartments, because its owners 
residents for generations, until of lat 
had been a family of wealth and cond 
tion ; and Mrs. Axy averred, that, wits 
few dollars laid out upon it in the wa 
of general repairs, papering and p 
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ing, it would be fit for a king and queen 
to live in. 

Joab, also, had ordered a wedding 
suit of the very tailor who had been 
employed to make John’s new raiment; 
= 3 the two bundles were brought out 

ther in the post-rider’s wagon, and 
ily delivered that functionary to 
their respective proprietors. Even the 
Deacon, at the instigation of his wife, 
cut off, with a sigh of regret, a scant 
mm from a piece of cheap black 
cloth; from which, after much 
profound calculation, the village tailor- 
ess ingeniously contrived to construct a 
coat; for which service she stipulated 
in advance to take store pay. This 
garment, which was a master-piece of 
skill in the way of elaborate piecing, 
the Deacon used to wear on Sundays 
only, until some ten years afterwards he 
went to meeting for the last time. Mrs. 
Axy borrowed, for a day, the dressy 
mantua-maker from Hartford, of her 
sister-in-law, and had fitted to her spare 
form a gown of black silk, which was 
so stiff that it would almost stand alone. 

The expenses which were occasioned 
by these and other preparations for the 
wedding, caused the good Deacon seve- 
ral grievous twinges, the violence of 
which was, however, a good deal allay- 
ed by his observing that the youn 
women of the village, being move 
thereto by the prospect of an invitation 
to the wedding party, increased their 
custom at his counter to an unusual ex- 
tent. Indeed, the mere profits on the 
gah purchased by Mrs. Manners and 

er messengers alone, he found, after a 
careful reckoning, would more than re- 
imburse the cost of all the new wedding 
garments of his wife and himself. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Manners found 
frequent occasion for rejoicing and self- 
gratulation, on account of the firmness 
and decision which had characterized 
his conduct on the Sunday night after 
the reading of the governor’s proclama- 
tion. The salutary effect of his resolute 
behavior, surpassed even his own hopes. 
He had, indeed, expected obedience ; 
but, at the best, obedience rendered not 
Without occasional tears, repinings and 
fits of sullen reluctance; whereas, it 
came to pass that, since the time Lucy 
had been led to her chamber weepi 
and sobbing by her mother, he 
never seen her when she seemed to be 
at all unhappy or dispirited. To be 
sure, once or twice, he caught her look- 
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ing at him with a strange, apprehensive 
expression, which he was at a loss to 
interpret. ‘The child’s afeard of me, 
poor thing,’ thought he, with a pang; 
“TI was a leetle too vi'’lent, p’raps. 
Well, never mind; ef she lives she’ll 
find, I guess, that I don’t love her any 
less than her mother; only for now, I 
reckon, it’s best to keep alo 
middlin’ stiff. Ef I hadn’t ha’ con- 
siderable perpendic’lar she’d ha’ never 
gi’n in so dosyle.” 

But though my heroine, who is goi 
to be married so soon, deserves, an 


’ must of course receive, the ter share 


of my attention, I cannot find it in my 
heart to forget and neglect wholly my 
poor hero, John Dashleigh. During this 
interval, he grew more rapidly than 
ever in the graces of his uncle, 
who could not fail to observe how strenu- 
ye A head-man exerted himself to 
win his approbation. “ A faithfuler cre- 
tur,” said the Colonel to his wife, the 
night before Thanksgiving, as the pair 
were getting ready for bed; “ a faithful- 
er cretur don’t live on the fdotstool. 
He’s wuth any two men, on a farm, I 
ever see; and that’s saying a deal, 
for Andrew a a fust-rate of a hand. 
Next year, by jingo, I'll give him a 
chance that'll halp him to have a farm 
of his own, long enough before I shall 
want to spare him. Ef. anything, I do 
believe he tries too hard to suit me, and 
actilly, sometimes, from the boy’s looks, 
I consait he’s kind o’ feard of me.” 

“ T expect,’’ added the Colonel, after 
a fit of musing, “I expect he feels 
under obligation to me, for having help- 
ed his father in years gone by; and it 
ain’t, to be sure, no bad trait in him; 
but I declare, actilly, I do hate to 
have anybody round a feeling too 
ful. It makes a fellow feel sort o’ 
choky and uncomfortable. And there 
ain’t no need of his thinkin’ he owes me 
anything for what’s past and gone, for 
by gracious ! wasn't John Dashleigh my 
brother-in-law before he was ever this 
John’s father? and hadn’t I a right to 
help him keep out of jail, on my own 
account.’’ 

As the good Colonel concluded this 
soliloquy, and was again gazing fix 
at the glowing coals in the fire-place, 
wherein he saw, in fancy, the features 
of the dead Sheriff Dashleigh, he was 
suddenly alarmed and amazed by having 
his wife come to him in her night-cap 
and night-gown, throw her arms about 
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his neck, and burst into a fit of passion- 
ate weeping. 

** Good gracious! Betsey !’’ he cried, 
as soon as he could find a voice— wh 
—what on airth—do shet up a minit 
and tell me what’s the matter! Have 
ye heerd of anybody’s bein’ dead ?” 

* N-no,”’ cried Mrs. Manners between 
her sobs, ‘“* b-b-but—” 

* Well, there! ef I ever, now!’’ said 
the Colonel, as this effort at explanation 
resulted in mere incoherent utterances 
and renewed sobs. He was, withal, 
somewhat incommoded by the strictness 
of the embrace, in which his wife still 
continued to holdhim. A good-natured 
man, like Colonel Manners, will, how- 
ever, suffer an inconvenience of this 
nature, to the verge of endurance, with- 
out complaint. ‘Can’t ye kind o’ tell 
me what’s the matter, Betsey ?” said he 
at last, when the first violence of the 
sobbing began to subside. 

“You are the b-best husband in the 
world,” cried the lady, ‘‘ too—too—g- 

for me!’ 

“Well, well; sposin’ I be,” rejoined 
the Colonel, “that ain’t nothing to c 
for, sartinly. Howsever, I ain’t no sic 
a thing, and if I was I ort to be; for 
raly, Betsey, you’re about as good a 

ife as a man ever had !” 

“You'll forgive me, won’t you?” per- 
sisted his wife ; “‘say you will!” 

“« Forgive you !” repeated the Colonel, 
“why, ef I’ve got anything to forgive, 
to be sure I-will, with all my heart; but 
T aint got nothin. There, set upon my 
knee, like old times you know—there— 
sweetheart, there,” he continued sooth- 
ingly, as he put his arm about her waist, 
and kissed her fondly. ‘You see, 
you’ve worked so hard a gettin’ ready 
for the weddin, you’ve got all tuckered 
out and narvousy.” i 

“Husband,” cried Mrs. Manners, 
suddenly, ‘I want you to promise me 
one thing—that what ever may happen, 
no matter how much cause you may 
think you have to be angry with me, 
you won’t say a harsh or unkind word 
to —_— a oe. You never have 
yet,” she continued, beginning to c 
afresh, “in all our living together, oon 
never have yet: and if you ever should, 
it would break my heart; for if either 
of us should be taken away, I want to 
have it to—s-say—” and here the good 
lady fairly broke down, and wept amain. 

* Don’t now—don’t—-don’t—oh ! don’t 
now !” exhorted the Colonel. 
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‘*P-promise me,’ sobbed his wife, 
“you won’t, will you.” 

‘“‘ Why o’ course not,” cried the Colo- 
nel, with great emphasis, in order to 
conceal a sympathetic quavering that 
began to infect his own voice, “taint 
likely--ahem--arter we've lived together 
nigh on to twenty one year, that I'ma 
goin’ to begin to abuse you for the fust 
time.” 

“For one great reason for my doing 
as I have and shall,’ continued Mrs, 
Manners, “is a thinking of how much 
pe oe you'd be for it, if I should die, 
and leave you, than——” 

‘““Why! Betsey !’’ cried the Colonel, 
sorely wounded by this speech, ‘* what 
do you mean by I’d be happier if you 
should die 1—raly that’s unkind.” 

*“*No, no,” said his wife; “I don’t 
mean that; I mean —, but, I can’t tell 
you what ;—to-morrow night I'll tell 
you—or some time; I—I’m sort of 
addled to-night, I do believe,’’ she con- 
tinued, trying to smile. 

‘* Well, well; i shouldn’t wonder ;— 

owre so tired,’’ said the Colonel, kind- 
ly; ‘so let’s go to bed and get a good 
— rest, for to-morrow ‘ll be a Fup 
a 2? 

“Pretty soon,” replied his wife, lean- 
ing her head against his shoulder. 

** Actilly,” said the Colonel, after a 
pause, as he caught a oh of him- 
self and his wife over her shoulder, in 


the looking-glass; ‘‘ anybody to see us 
would calkilate we was a young couple 
a sparkin’ on’t, instead of old married 
folks with a darter just a-goin’ to be 
married herself.” 

Presently Mrs. Manners kissed her 
husband, and, jumping off from his knee, 


ran and got into bed, whither the Colonel 
soon followed her. They both lay for 
a long time wide awake, each feigning 
to be asleep, and each deceived by the 
other’s artifice ; the husband wondering 
greatly what could have been the cause 
of his wife’s recent emotion and ing 
lar conduct, and feeling a good 
disturbed and uneasy lest it might have 
been a presentiment of speedy death. 
“I’ve heerd of sich forewarnins,” 
thought he, “but I do hope that this 
ain’t one of ’em.” 

At last his wife, raising herself on her 
elbow, leaned over and kissed him softly 
two or three times. The Colonel affect 
ed to be unconscious of these caresses; 
and kept his eyes closed; though, after 
his wife had lain down again, there 
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came such a moisture into them that he 
was obliged to wipe them slyly with a 
corner of the sheet. ‘I shouldn’t want 
to live a minute, ef she should be taken 
away,” thought he. “Speak hash to 
her! I’d as soon think o’ puttin’ my own 
eyes out !”” 

But, d man, like honest Peter of 
old, he little knew of the sore tempta- 
tion that was so soon to beset him. 

When Lucy awoke on the morning of 
Thanksgiving Day, her heart gave a 
bound in her bosom, with the shock of a 
sudden consciousness that her wedding- 
day had dawned at last. She dreaded 
to rise and begin the day in which such 
great events and momentous changes 
were to happen. So, as it was yet early 
in the morning, she lay still in bed for 
awhile, striving to realize that it was 

ally, veritably true, that she, she 
herself. Lucy Manners, whom she re- 
membered but a little while ago waking 
in the same chamber, and in the very 
same little white bed, thinking how to 
contrive a dress for a doll or to arrange 
a plan for spending a holiday, that was 
now grown to be a woman, so very soon 
to become a wife. 

It is a great pity, that, because there 
are naughty-minded people in the world 
—some of whom, by-the-by, would be 
the very first to cry out fie—it has been 
made necessary to prescribe certain 
rules of conventional decorum, which 
forbid me to tell what a charming object 
was our dear Lucy, as she lay that 
morning in her virgin bed for the last 
time, while her brain was busy with 
these and similar thoughts and reminis- 
eences, and her heart, filled with an 
emotion of mingled hope, fear and 
anxiety, was fluttering in her white bo- 
som like a frightened bird in a cage. If, 
with an author’s license, I could open 
the door of Lucy’s chamber, and permit 
you only, my pure-minded reader; to 
peep in and behold the unsullied maiden 
who was its tenant, and to share her 
innocent thoughts and fancies, I should 
be heartily glad to accord to you the 
privilege; but, I know full well that 
some prying, prudish old maid or other 
would be sure to stand behind you on 
tip-toe, looking over your shoulder, and 
then go about tattling and shaking her 
head for a month afterwards. Or, still 
worse, some corrupt debauchee or wick- 
ed rake would steal the opportunity to 
gaze, with gloating eyes, upon a scene 
too holy to be polluted by his evil 
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glance. I will not suffer such a risk, 
and you, my gracious reader, will smile 
a pardon. 

But there is no reason why, if any- 
body would like to know how Joab was 
employed on the morning of the day 
fixed for his wedding, this curiosity 
should not be ified. Like Lucy, 
her expectant husband woke early, and, 
as was not usual with him, he, too, lay 
awhile before getting up; for, the gover- 
nor’s proclamation having forbidden all 
‘‘ vain recreation, business, and servile 

_labor,’* upon this secular Sabbath, it was 
not necessary to open and sweep out the 
store before breakfast, according to the 
usual week-day custom. The reflection 
which, of all others, gave Joab the 
greatest pleasure, was, that, before the 
dawn of another day, he would be the 
real heir apparent to all the wealth of 
his rich uncle, the Colonel. ‘ He ain’t 
wuth less than a cool fifty- thousand,” 
thought Joab. ‘Half on’t, certain, in 
money at interest and bank stock, and 
other personal property; two-thirds of 
which will be mine, my own, jist as soon 
as the estate is settled and distributed; 
and if the old woman dies, I have the 
whole. The use of the real estate, ex- 
cept the widow’s thirds, will be mine, 
too, by law; and I'd like to see that 
little pert of a Lucy refuse, after the old 
Colonel is out of the way, to sign any 
deeds I ask her to, if I please to take 
measures to get it all into my own 
hands. * I’ll pay her for her high airs 
as soon as Uncle Starr drops off, and 
her stuck-up mother, too. 7 Svc ded 
said Joab aloud, who hadn’t manli- 
ness to swear outright, even when alone; 
“by gosh! I’m willin’ the old fool 
should live a widow a spell, and have her 
thirds, ef she wouldn’t spend the princi- 
pal, jest while I pay her off for the spite 
she’s allus had agin me.” 

As Joab concluded this amiable so- 
liloquy, he heard his mother’s voice 
calling out to him at the foot of the 
stairs. ‘‘ Come, my son,” cried the old 
lady, who was in high spirits, “get up 
pre come down, right away. You 
wont have me to call you to-morrow 
morning, Joby.” So Joab, thrusting 
first one long, lean, a ogee § from 
underneath the coverlet, and then its 
fellow, gave a yawn and a stretch and 
gotup. ‘There ain’t no need o’ fixin’ 
up any till after breakfast,” said he; 
and, having put on his pantaloons and 
stockings, he went to the window. It 
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was a bright, sunshiny morning, and 
the quiet vi street was as still as 
Sunday. There were two or three red- 
nosed idlers grouped about the door of 
the tavern, coughing and spitting after 
taking their morning drams, while their 
lean curs, too low-spirited for play, 
were moodily exchanging growling salu- 
tations under the elm tree in front, 
bristling their manes and scratching 
the dried herbage with their hind-paws. 
Except these no many cae’ appeared 
abroad. Joab turned from the window, 
finished dressing himself, hurried down 
to the back-stoop, where, after filling 
an iron skillet with a pint of rain-water 
from a hogshead at the corner, he laved 
his face and hands; finishing his morn- 
ing toilet by the use of one of a pair of 
penny wooden combs, which he was 
accustomed to carry in his trowsers 
pocket. Then he went in with a good 
appetite to a breakfast, which, as it was 
‘Thankegiving morning, was rather more 
toothsome than the victuals that usually 
were spread upon the Deacon’s frugal 
table. 

In the meanwhile, John Dashleigh, 
rising betimes, had seen to the feeding 
and milking of his herd of cows; had, with 
his own hands, groomed and, watered his 
span of black colts, and had then gone 
into breakfast at the Colonel’s table ; 
for Mrs. Dashleigh, during the hurry of 
this busy Thanksgiving week, was too 
useful a person to be spared from the 
great house; and so John, of late, had 
taken all his meals there. I wonder 
that the Colonel did not notice how 
both John and Lucy blushed when they 
met each other that morning. As for 
Lucy she was as rosy as the brilliant 
clouds that streaked the orient sky be- 

ond the hills, over whose tops the sun 
had just risen. It was lucky for them 
that the unsuspecting Colonel was not 
an astute interpreter of the signs of 
love; for so hi inly did John’s honest 
face ‘reveal the secret of his heart, 
whenever he looked towards Lucy, that 
Mrs. Manners was in a fever of anxiet 
lest her husband should detect it; and, 
as soon as breakfast. was over, she took 
her nephew apart and administered a 
wholesome lesson of reproof and cau- 
tion. “Get ready and go to meeting, 
out of the way, this forenoon,” said she, 
‘and at dinner-time, do for the land’s 
sake, just eat your victuals and look at 
the pictures on your plate, or anything, 
but don’t keep staring at Lucy so. 
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Your uncle will suspect something, and 
actually, John, it scares me to see 
look so as if you wanted to eat her up, 
Ah! John, John; I thought you were a 
modest, bashful boy; t, after all, 
you’ve got more of your poor father 
about you than his looks, I’m afraid.” 
And now, it being the eleventh hour 
of the morning, throughout the length 
and breadth of the Niptuok valley, 
throughout the county of Windham 
withal, nay, throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the State of Connecticut, was 
heard the merry sound of ringing bells; 
while, borne upward with the wreaths of 
smoke from every fuming kitchen chim- 
ney-top, rose fragrant steams and exha- 
lations, so that everywhere the frosty 
air was full of chiming melodies, and the 
delicious odors of the oven and the spit. 
The sturdy freemen of the common- 
wealth, banished from their firesides by 
their busy housewives, assembled at the 
meeting-house; while the good dames 
themselves remained at home, absorbed 
in culinary cares. Even Mrs. Swee- 
ny’s accustomed place in her pew was 
that morning vacant; and. indeed, the 
Deacon, tote So: cae although he start- 
ed in time, did not arrive at the 
door of the sanctuary until the benedic- 
tion had been pronounced by Parson 
Graves, and the younger portion of his 
impatient and h congregation had 
beges to effect their tumultuous escape, 
t happened that the Deacon, on hi 
way to meeting, while passing the tay- 
ern, had been accosted by the landlord; 
who, standing at the bar-room door and 
winking with elaborate slyness. had in- 
formed him that one Apollos Swift was 
in the house, warming himself at the 
back-parlor fire, and waiting to see Dea- 
con Sweeny. “I’ve ben a watchin’ 
for ye, Deacon,” said the landlord, “ for 
he’s in a desput fret, and ye must come 
in and see him, ef its ony for a minute. 
Tell ye, he’s purty hard up, I guess !” 
At this intelligence, the withered old 
muscle in Deacon Sweeny’s bosom 
gave a flutter against his ribs, and his 
ittle red eyes emitted a transient, 
twinkling gleam of satisfaction. Apol- 
los Swift was Mp peor ee jockey far- 
mer, residing in the neighboring county 
town, whose necessities had often com- 
pelled him, from time to time, to borrow 
money from the Deacon; and, in fact, 
whose present errand in Walbury was 
to effect still another loan, and to secure 
its repayment by still another mortgage 
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upon his homestead farm, already 
edged to Deacon Sweeny for nearly 
half its worth. The — — for 
some time, been expectin i ap- 
plication; and, indeed, had put aside a 
sufficient sum of money wherewith to 
meet it. ‘Another five hundred,” 
he, as he counted over the roll 
, and laid it away in a snug 
igeon hole of his desk, ‘another five 
So auel and Swift ’ll be in tu deep ever 
tu git out agin. Let the interest run a 
spell, and then, some time, when times 
are purty tight, jest foreclose, and the 
fust anybody knows, I’ll have a farm in 
Windham that won’t ha’ cost me but a 
little more’n half what I can git for’t.”’ 
So, though the bell had already vce to 
toll, the Deacon turned aside, and follow- 
ed the landlord into the bar-room. “I 
shall jest have to goin I s’pose,”’ said he 
to the publican, “and tell the feller I 
ean’t do no business to-day, though, to 
be sure, arter all, ’tain’t as ef ’twas Sun- 
day exactly ; and talking over business, 
when you don’t do none, ain’t neither 
servile labor, nor vain recreation.’ 
“Oh! of course ’tain’t!”’ said the 
landlord, opening the door to the back- 
parlor, whereby Mr. Apollos Swift was 
discovered, with his feet cocked upon 
the top of the fire-frame, and with his 
head thrown back, in the act of drainin 
the last dregs of a monstrous sy 
flip. When, more than an hour r- 
wards, the back-parlor door was again 
opened, and Deacon Sweeny came 
forth to resume his walk towards the 
meeting-house, he had promised Apollos 
Swift to lend him, upon the morrow, 
another five hundred dollars, and had 
furthermore stipulated and agreed to 
sell, and convey to him, by proper and 
legal conveyances, and assurances in 
the law, for the consideration of fifty 
dollars, cash, to be paid in. hand, two 
roods of land; the same being six 
building lots, each duly numbered, front- 
ing upon Main street, in the city of 
Sweenopolis, which at that time, as at 
the present writing, consisted of an ex- 
tensive ledge of rocks, pleasantly situa- 
ated upon the western slope of the 
Alleghany Mountains, in the ancient 
commonwealth of Virginia, distant, at 
least, twenty miles from any dwellin 
of civilized man, and densely pop 
by an active, thriving wonnieiion of ten 
thousand rattlesnakes. The tract of 
five hundred acres, upon which the 
city of Sweenopolis was laid out, the 
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Deacon had, at first, taken in payment 
of a bad debt. Nevertheless, it had 
proved to be a most valuable piece of 
property. He procured the school- 
master to make a plan of the city, and 
after that few people borrowed money of 
Deacon Sweeny, who were not, at the 
same time, led to invest a small 

rtion of the loan in the purchase of a 

uilding lot. An old saddle, that before 
that time always lay under the desk, 
and which had been sold over and over, 
five hundred times, at all sorts of prices, 
was removed, a worthless piece of 
lumber, to the garret, and was never - 
sold again. But the gogsips said, that 
ten years later, when Apollos Swift 
finally gave up the ghost, a drunken 
pauper in Windham poor-house, he was 
the owner in fee simple of two acres 
of land, which lay in the very heart of 
of the city of Sweenopolis, adjoining 
the public square. 

Deacon Sweeny and Mr. Swift had 
been so very busy arranging the terms 
and conditions of these several inchoate 
contracts, that the time had slipped by 
unheeded. Besides, Parson ves, 
a es me before him of a 
T sgiving dinner, was not so length 
in prayer and sermon as of a Santagt 
When, therefore, the Deacon, after a 
hasty walk, arrived in sight of the 
meeting-house, and beheld the people 
thronging out from the porch, he was 
struck dumb with amazement and terror 
—as well he might have been, indeed, 
for a reason which the read >r will pres- 
ently discover. His neighbors 
his disordered looks with wonder; and 
some, as they met him, turned to gaze; 
while others, speaking, bade him good 
morning. But he, answering either not 
at all, or with the briefest form of salu- 
tation, pressed forward towards the 
meeting-house door without stopping, 
until he came to the very ste 
whereon stood Parson Graves, had 
just put on his cocked hat as he came 
forth. ‘Parson Graves!” gasped the 
Deacon, who was almost breathless with 
disquiet and haste, “ can’t ye jest call 
a few of the people back, and open the 
meetin’ agin, for jest a single minute ?” 

‘For what reason, I pray to know, 
Deacon Sweeny?” inquired the Par- 
son, in great surprise at this singular 

uest. 

“‘ Jest call ’em back !” cried the Dea- 
con, imploringly—“ or stay; I will— 
hello there!—Cap’n Brown, I say— 
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Leftenant Jones and a lot on ye—here 
—hello !—come back !”’ 

“Deacon Sweeny,” said Parson 
Graves, ‘pray cease this unseemly 
outcry. It is too late to recall the 
con tion, who have been dismissed 
to their homes.” 

** Oh, dear !” cried the Deacon, giving 
way to des hcg a few ¥ # mrs 
dering neighbors, attracted by his 
shouts, ron te and gathered about 
him, making eager inquiries concerning 
the cause of his distress. ‘Oh, dear! 
dear! here I’ve got in my pocket my 
son Joab’s publishment, which ort tu 
have been read from the pulpit this 
mornin’, and the weddin’s set for to- 
night!” 

* Creation !” whispered Captain Brown 
to Lieutenant Jones; “I guess the 
Deacon’s wife ll be on eend when she 
larns how ’tis.” 

«« And the Colonel!” replied the Cap- 
tain; “wont he rare, though, when he 
hears on’t ?” 

“ Tut, tut, tut!” said Parson Graves, 
with lively sympathy; “‘what a pity! 
How came it pass, Deacon, that you 
were not at meeting in season to hand 
me the document, so that it might 
have been read from the desk, ac- 
cording to law and the custom in such 
cases 1’ 

‘*There’s John Dashleigh!” cried a 
by-stander; ‘jest holler and call him 
back, and send for the Colonel. He’ll 
know what to do, if anybody doos.” 

“Truly a very sensible and timely 
suggestion,” said the Parson, who, like 
everybody else in the parish, had a 

t opinion of Colonel Manners’ wis- 

om. ‘Call out to the young man to 

return hither—some one who has the 
requisite strength of vuice.” 

** Hello—o—o!—here! John Dash- 
leigh! come back!’ shouted half a 
dozen cs igorous lungs, the feeble 
pipe of Deacon Sweeny joining in the 
chorus. 


At hearing himself thus vociferously 
called, John turned back and retraced 
his steps to the porch of the meeting- 
house, wondering what could be the 
cause of such an unusual outcry. 

“ Mr. John Dashleigh,” said the Par- 
son, “you will grieve to be informed 
that, by a most unfortunate omission of 
a requisite and wholesome formality, 


the wedding of your cousin Lucy and 
yom Jo Sweeny must be post- 
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“Oh, no!” whispered the Deacon, 
with terror-blanched lips. 

“‘ At least, such, I fear, must be the 
result of what has happened,” resumed 
the Parson. ‘‘Your uncle, being not 
only learned in the law, but the father 
of the intended bride, ought to be in- 
formed of the untoward event, and con- 
sulted with concerning it and its conse- 
quences. Will you be so good, therefore, 
as to hasten home and communicate the 
news to him, privately, I should advise; 
and also to request him, in my name, to 
come immediately to my house, where 
Deacon Sweeny and myself will wait 
to see him. I think,’’ added the Parson, 
with a quiet smile, “that we had better 
not go to your house, Deacon, until we 
have first taken counsel with the Colo- 
nel.” 

‘Oh, by no means!” cried the Dea- 
con, eagerly. 

John received the message and has- 
tened home, where, first having seen his 
aunt Betsey and told her of what had 
happened, he sought the Colonel in his 
bedroom, where he sat reading the 
newspaper and waiting for dinner, and 
delivered his errand. 

The Colonel heard the news with 
manifest concern. He dropped his pa- 
per, and gave a prolonged whistle. 
** Deacon forgot it, eh?” said he. 

“Yes,” replied John; ‘‘so I under- 
stood.” 

‘“*Whew! and wont Axy all but bust 
when she finds it out! Actilly, ’tain’t 
best to tell her; the Deacon, raly, 
wouldn’t be safe; she’d take his pelt, I, 
du believe. I tell ye, John,” continued 
his uncle, after a thoughtful pause, 
“you jest keep your own counsel, and 
I’llrun right up to the Parson’s. ’Tain’t 
so bad as it might be; though, if the 
women get holt on’t, it’il make some 
trouble, mebby. I'll jest take a look at 
the statoot, and see percizely what the 
law is on this point, and then I'll go 
right along. But, publishment or no 
publishment, them two must be married 
to-night. I’ve set my heart on’t, as 
I’ve told ye more’n once; and, besides, 
I’ve swore to ’t, and it’s got to be.” 

So saying, the Colonel took down his 
well thumbed copy of the Revised 
Statutes, opened at the index, then 
turned to the chapter entitled “‘ An Act 
for the due and orderly celebrating of 
Marriage,” and brought all the force of 
his intellect to bear upon the question 
of the construction and true interpreta- 
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tion, intent and meaning of the clause 
which prescribed that, “‘ no person shall 
be joined in marriage, before the pur- 
pose or intention of the parties proceed- 
ing therein hath been sufficiently pub- 
lished in some public meeting or con- 
gregation, on the Lord’s Day, or some 
public fast, thanksgiving, or lecture day, 
inthe parish or society where the parties, 
or either of them, do ordinarily re- 
side.”’ 

In the meantime, Lieutenant Jones, 
whose dwelling was the next door to 


Deacon Sweeny’s, had hurried home, . 


and told the important news to his wife ; 
and that worthy lady, leaving the care 
of the roast to a little black girl, lost no 
time in going, by the back way, to her 
neighbors; and imparting to Mrs. 
Sweeny and Joab the astounding intel- 
ligence, which so nearly concerned them. 
It was in consequence of this act of 
neighborly kindness, that Lieutenant 
Jones’ household were, that day, forced 
to dine on chicken pie; the little black 
girl having proved unworthy of the 
trust reposed in her by her too confiding 
mistress, and the subject matter of the 
trust itself, to wit, a fat and tender 
twelve-pound spring turkey, having been 
suffered to burn upon the spit, until it 
was nothing but a crisped and blackened 
cinder. 

Though she afterwards attempted, on 
many an occasion, to describe the rage 
of Mrs. Sweeny at hearing of the Dea- 
con’s default and its direful effect, Mrs. 
Jones was never able to do the matter 
full justice, as she was wont freely to 
confess; albeit she was a woman of 
fluent speech, and nota little vain of her 
gift in that respect, withal. Her own 
subsequent fit of anger, at beholding the 
charred remains of the unfortunate 
turkey afore-mentioned, although it 
struck the deepest terror into the heart 
of the negligent little black wench, 
and, indeed, appaled even the brave 
militiaman, her husband, was, in com- 
parison, but an ordinary South-easter 
to a West Indian hurricane. What 
Mrs. Jones’s ready tongue repeatedl 
failed to accomplish, my feeble pen sh 
not. attempt to perform. 

When the first furious gust of her 
indignation had spent itself, and had 

iven place to fierce but less violent 
lasts of wrathful emotion, Mrs. 
Sweeny seized her bonnet and shawl, 
and, followed by Joab, started forth- 
with, at a rapid pace, for Colonel 
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Manners’ house, whither, as she 
posed, her guilty husband had fled for 
ref The Parson and the Deacon, 
waiting for the Colonel’s coming, saw 
her through the windows of the parson- 
age parlor, as she went trooping by, 
and knew then that the rumor had 
reached her ears. The Deacon turned 
livid and shivered in his shoes, but the 
wiser Parson took heart and comforted 
his trembling parishioner. ‘ The worst 
is over,” said he; ‘ such violent physi- 
cal exercise will not fail to off, and 
as it were, allay the superfluity of her 
mental Trritation. I ng pe 
that, as my dinner is not yet ready, we 
had better go up to the Colonel’s also; 
for otherwise it is plain that we shall not 
now see him.” 

So it happened, that when Colonel 
Manners, after turning down a leaf at 
the act aforesaid concerni i 
returned the Revised Statues to its 
place on the shelf, and, putting on his 
hat, had got as far as the mouth of the 
lane, on his way to the Parson’s, he be- 
held his sister, the Deacon’s wife, bear- 
ing down towards him with incredible 
swiftness, with Joab following closely 
in her wake; and, in the distance, he 
descried the Parson and Deacon Sweeny, 
hovering at a safe interval astern, whi 
all along the street, the neighbors, stand- 
ing at their doors, watched from afar the 
progress of the squadron. 

‘* Well! there!’ said the Colonel, in 
a despairing tone, as he came to a halt, 
and taking off his hat rubbed his scalp 
in great perplexity; “now ef there 
ain’t a goin’ to be a time, I own I never 
see one !”’ 

As soon as Mrs. Sweeny reached the 

lace where her brother was standing, 
lome-hendods she forthwith essayed to 


speak ; but the tumult of her emotions, 
together with the extreme velocity of her 
pace, had well nigh deprived her of all 
ae wg to use that unruly member of her 


dy, for the usual vigor of which she 
was so justly remarkable. She was 
able only to gasp forth a few fragments 
of exceedingly abusive and calumnious 
epithets, reference thereby being had to 
her husband, Deacon Sweeny. This 
unwonted impotence on the part of the 
lady gave her brother an unexpected 
advantage, which he did not fail to im- 
rove. ‘I declare,” said he, address- 
ing her with great asperity, “ ze act 
more like a dumb fool ever [knew 
ye to;” which was, indeed, the exact 
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; to be sure, the Colonel 
id not use the adjective in its ordinary 
literal sense, but chose it to qualify 
the noun, on account of its innocent 
similarity in sound to a more profane 
word. “ Here ye are,” he continued, “a 
racing down here like a ravin’ distract- 
ed ‘cretur got out o’ Bedlam; and the 
upshot on’t ’ll be that ye’ll stir up Betsey 
and Lucy, and frighten ’em about the 
publishment, when, ef ye’d ha’ jest kep 
away, they'd ha’ never known on’t till 
arterwards, and no harm done. And 
you, too, Joab; what do you mean by 
tearin’ along the street arter this fashion, 
with all the neighbors a lookin’ on, a 
wonderin’ and makin’ fun. You ort 
to know better. I declare, ye put me 
out of all consait with ye !” 

“And where’s the Deacon?” cried 
Mrs. Sweeny, who, by this time, had 
recovered breath enough to speak; 
“‘where is he; the ridic’lous, forgetful, 
good-for-nothin’, onnateral old ——.” 

“Now do you jest come in here!” 
muttered the Golonel through his closed 


teeth, as he suddenly griped his sister 
by the arm, and walked her before him 
through the 


out of the street. 

““Ow-ah—let me alone!” cried Mrs. 
Sweeny. But the Colonel had grown 
desperate. He tightened his grip, and 

ve his sister a shake or two that set 

teeth a chattering. “I tell ye,” 
said he, in a low, determined tone, “ef 
ye open yer head to let out on’t any of 
yer spiteful —_ agin yer husband, or 
anybody else, I’ll be d——d ef I don’t 
ive ye what he’d ort to gi’n years ago, 
Sr gations! I will, ef it costs a string 
0’ lawsuits! So shet up yer mouth!” 
he added, shaking his head threaten- 
ingly, as he let go his hold upon her 
arm, “and don’t let me hear a crooked 
word out on’t!” 

Mrs. Sweeny was, for once in her 
life, pretty thoroughly cowed; and, at 
this moment, greatly to her surprise, 
her husband and Parson Graves ap- 
etal ard. but the virago, 

whose heart the Colonel’s threat 
had struck a wholesome terror, dared 
not open her lips to revile the Deacon, 
y as he was in the company 

the Parson. 

**Mornin’, Parson; mornin’, Dea- 
con,” cried the Colonel, trying to as- 
sume a manner of smiling indifference. 
“Come in, Deacon; don’t be afraid, 

wife and I have heerd all about it. 
ere ain’t much harm done, I guess.” 
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‘And what can be done, Colonel 
Manners?” inquired the Parson, com- 
ing forward ; while the Deacon, shrink- 
ing at the sight of the blazing 
which flashed his wife's eyes, sti 
hung in the rear. 

“ Jest come into the house and we'll 
talk it all over,” replied the Colonel, 
leading the way; but, at the same time, 
casting backward a glance of warning 
at his sister. 

As soon as the whole party were 
seated in the bedroom, the Colonel 
went to seek his wife, who was not far 
off, having, from the window of Lucy’s 
chamber, beheld, with exultation, the 
victory which her husband had gained 
over Mrs. Sweeny. He found her 
upon the stai's, and briefly communi- 
cated to her the intelligence of which 
she had already been informed by John 
Dashleigh. 

**Good gracious me!” cried Mrs. 
Manners, with well-feigned surprise, 
“and there’s all the invitations to the 
wedding have been sent, and a good 
many are comin’ from out o’ town. 
What on earth’s to be done?” 

‘Now, Betsey,’ said the Colonel, 

ing his wife by the hand, “I’m 
dreffully perplexed; and I beg on ye 
to be a reasonable woman, as you can 
be well enough, if ye’r only a mind to. 
Don’t go to bein’ sot and def to all 
argyment, as women will be sometimes. 
You know I have swore a solemn oath 
that this weddin’ has got to take place 
to-night. I nyther want to break my 
oath or to have a fuss a keepin’ on’t 
with you or Lucy.” 

“But to be married without a pub- 
lishment,” said Mrs. Manners, in a 
tone of gentle remonstrance. 

** Betsey !” cried the Colonel, a little 
impatiently; “you know you've seen 
me m , faust and last, a hull barn- 
me full of couples, that probably 

ad never ben published. But come, 
there’s the Parson, Axy, Joab, and 
the Deacon, all a waitin’ down in the 
bedroom to hear my opinion about the 
matter. I’m a goin’ to read ’em the 
law, and explain upon’t. Jest come 
along, and ef ye’r only reasonable I'll 
sati ou all.” 

The Colonel was evidently sadly 
bothered and annoyed, and his wife, 
who loved him with all her heart, said 
nothing more to add to his vexation. 
“Pm willing, husband,” said she, 
pressing his hand, “that if your heart 
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is set upon it, your oath should be 
fulfilled to-night; only it’s natural to 
feel wy to have our only child 
married like a girl that’s run away 
with, without being first published.” 

“TI know it, Betsey,’’ said the Colo- 
nel, “ but it can’t be helped.” 

So Mrs. Manners, without further 
remark, followed her husband into the 
bedroom, where the others were wait- 
ing. The Deacon felt greatly relieved 
at their arrival, which was, indeed, for 
him mest opportune; for even the 
reverend presence of Parson Graves 
would not h 
have made Mrs. Sweeny keep the 

toward her husband. As soon 
as the usual greetings had been ex- 
changed between Mrs. Manners and 
the visitors, the Colonel took down the 
statute-book again, and opened at the 
place where the leaf was turned down. 

‘We all know that the usual form of 
publication of intention has been omit- 
ted,” said Parson Graves, looking at 
his watch, and thinking of his dinner. 
“Let us lose no time in deciding what 
is to be done, with respect to the wed- 
ding, which, otherwise, would have been 
celebrated to-night. Joab, you are one 
of the parties most interested. Are 

ou willing that the ceremony should 

postponed until another week, in 

order that due notice may be given next 
Sabbath-day from the pulpit?” 

Now Joab’s mind, during his hurried 
walk, and while he had been waiting in 
the bedroom, had been greatly exercised 
and disturbed by a most distressing 
doubt. In a word, he feared that the 
validity of his prospective rights, as a 
husband, in his intended wife’s estate, 
might, perhaps, be affected and impai 
by a non-compliance with all the re- 
quirements of the law. ‘“ For my part,” 
said he, wriggling in his chair, as he 
replied to Parson Graves’ question, “I 
should like to know whether it’s legal in 
every point to x on. If it ain’t legal 
every way—and I don’t see how it can 
be—I must say I'd rather wait. I ain’t 
in no sich a hurry as to want to break 
the law.” 

“‘Humph !”” said the Colonel, regard- 
ing his nephew with a look of contempt, 
as he concluded his reply, ‘‘ye’r purty 
cool-headed, and cool-blooded though, 
for a man of your age, in your sitty- 
washun.” 

“I’m sure,” said the Parson, “I ad- 
mire the caution and prudence which 


ave availed much longer to - 
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ful anger; “the weddin’ ither takes 
place to-night or never. I’ve a fust 
rate reason for bein’ sot and posi 
and I mean jest what I say. 
aint a-mind to be married to m 
I aint a goin’ to him ; pai 
son Graves wants to have it 
his parishioners had to send out 
minister to act at a weddin’, well and 
good; I’ve nothin’ more to say, jest 
now, on that pint.” 
“Of course——” Joab. 
“As for the matter of its bein’ ac- 


cordin’ to law, Ope atthar gm 
strickly speakin’,” continued the Colo- 
nel, unmindful of the interruption. “ I'll 
jest read and explain what’s said on 
that pint. You see, Parson,” he added, 
after having read from the book which 
he held in his hand, “you see the 
statoot pervides that no person shall be 
jined in wedlock, without they’ve fust 
n published in a sartin manner pinted 
tut oleh — looks, to be sure, at 
ight, as if it meant to say no 
lishment, no jinin’—but ‘tain’t 80, mae 
don’t mean so; for the third section 
here pervides, that, ef any justice or 
minister shall jine any person in mar- 
riage—shall JENE any person in mar- 
riage,” he repeated with increased em- 
phasis, and looking up over his s 
cles at the Parson, “ without being 
published, they shall pay a fine of - 
seven dollars. Now jest look at 
argyment. oe its plain that when 
ersons are ied without 
i they’re ither jined > ane 
jined. they are jined, why the = 


jined, and that’s all that’s 

ef they ain’t jined they ain’t jined, and 
that third section is all nyni and doll, 
don’t mean nothin’, and can’t be broke 
and ef that’s the case, what on ai 

the Legislater put it into the law 

But you see it does mean suthin’, 

can be broke, and it follers that persons 
can be jined in marriage, who hain’t ben 
published ; only them that performs the 
ceremony and doos jine ’em, breaks the 
law in so doin’, and is liable to pay 


the — 
ere the Colonel paused, and, having 
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got a little heated, he took off his spec- 
tacles and wiped his forehead with his 
bandanna. 

“Jest so,’ said Mrs. Sweeny, to 
whom, nevertheless, the Colonel’s ex- 

ition of the meaning of the statute 
fad been wholly incomprehensible. 
“It’s as plain as print that it’s all ex- 
actly accordin’ to the law.” 

“I think I understand your argu- 
ment, Colonel,”’ said the Parson, who 
had listened attentively, sitting, mean- 
while, very straight and upright in his 
chair, with his hands resting on the top 
of his cane standing between his knees, 
his eyebrows and chin a little elevated, 
and his head cocked thoughtfully to one 
side. - * Allow me to see the book,” he 
added, putting on his spectacles—‘“ ah! 
yes—section third—um-m—any minis- 
ter—um-um-shall pay--sixty-seven dol- 
lars—um—one moiety—um-m—and so 
forth: yes, Colonel, I think you’re right; 
and, with respect to the fine——” 

‘*Why! of course, you wont lose 
nothin’ in that way !” cried the Colonel 
with great emphasis—*‘ the Deacon and 
I will stand in that gap, if need, be ;— 
hey, Deacon ?” 

‘“*Y-yes, of course,” replied Deacon 


Sweeny, under the strait duress of his 
wife’s — 
be 


ef willin’ to give twice the mo- 
ney; jest to see the feller that ’ud dare 
to prosecute,”’ cried the Colonel, smiting 
the table with his fist. 

‘*Nevertheless,” remarked the Parson, 
“I must confess I like not the idea of 
i ing the law of the land, even 
when I may do so with impunity. It 
becomes not those to whom authority is 
entrusted to use it in a manner which is 
by law forbidden.” 

Well, Parson,” said the Colonel; 
“‘as for that, I suppose I’m in authority 
as much oo be; and, thougli as a 
ginral thing I intend to be a law-abidin’ 
man, which I ort to be as a citizen and 
a freeman, and partic’larly as a magis- 
trate, I'd as lief as not tell ye that I 
expect I’ve broke this identicai statoot 
more’n fifty times. Ef a couple looks 
old enough to have a right to be married 
as they please, I jine em without bein’ 
too curous.” 

“Is it possible!” cried the Parson; 
‘and that’s the secret of the reason 
why young people from beyond the 
line seek your house so much more 
frequently than mine, as I have heard ?” 

**Egzackly,” replied the Colonel, 
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with a shrewd smile; ‘now you’ye 
found it out, you’ll be gettin’ my busi. 
ness away from me—now you've larnt 
the trick of my trade: and a pretty 


business it is, too, about this timel 


o’ year. Last Thanksgivin’ night, when 
we got home from Andrew’s and Sally’s 
weddin’, up to the Deacon’s here, you 
rec’lect, we found two couple a waitin’ 
to be jined; didn’t we, Betsey? and I 
jined ’m, too; —— I hain’t no more 
idee they was published, than I have 
they was Hindoos—not a bit.” 

Encouraged by these precedents, 
Parson Graves no longer hesitated ; but, 
in reply to a straightforward inquiry, 
propounded by Mrs. Sweeny, signified 
his willingness to officiate at the cere- 
mony, by which Joab and Lucy were to 
be made one flesh, notwithstanding the 
omission of the public notice of inten- 
tion. 

This announcement seemed to give 
universal satisfaction to everybody pre- 
sent. The Deacon’s heart, especially, 
was thereby lightened of a heavy load, 


and he experienced at once a remarka- ; 


ble exaltation of spirits. His wife, too, 
was rendered so good-natured, for the 
time being, that she even smiled grimly 
when Parson Graves, with a dry humor 
peculiar to himself, described the Dea- 
con’s dismay at the meeting-house porch 
door. But Joab, in spite of the cheer- 
ful demeanor which he thought it wise 
to assume, was still secretly uneasy, 
‘*Law’s so full o’ ketches,” said he to 
himself, ‘‘and Uncle Starr, with all his 
knowledge, hain’t learnt ’em all by con- 
siderable.” So, while the rest of the 
company were listening to Parson 
Graves, he picked up the sheepskin- 
covered book from the table, and slyly 
read every section of the statute con- 
cerning marriage. 

Though stoutly pressed to stay to 
dinner, the visitors, one and all, ex- 
cused themselves, and shortly after- 
wards departed in a body, Parson 
Graves and Joab leading the way, and 
the Deacon and his wife following after, 
arm in arm, in what seemed to be a very 
lovingly conjugal style. So the neigh- 
bors, hurrying to the windows as they 
passed by, knew by this token that the 
wedding was not to be postponed; for, 
as Mrs. Ensign Vickars shrewdly re- 
marked, if harm had come of the Dea- 
con’s heedlessness, he never would have 
dared to trust himself so near to his wife 
upon the same day. 


[To be Concluded ] 
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pit war raging on the shores of the 
Black sea for the last two years, 
has ‘called particular attention to the 
two millions of armed men kept in pay 
by Europe, even in the midst of peace, 
and destined, perhaps, to be very soon 
increased to twice that number; and if, 
as is all but certain, the war should 
continue, we may expect to see these 
four millions engaged in active opera- 
tions, on a theater of war occupying, 
from sea to sea, the whole breadth of 
the European Continent. 

For this reason, an account not only of 
the armies hitherto engaged in the East- 
em conflict, but of the more important 
remaining armies of Europe as well, can- 
not be uninteresting to our readers, 
especially as, on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, nothing has fortunately ever been 
seen approaching, in any degree, the 
magnitude of even the second-rate ar- 
nies of Europe ; wherefore the organiza- 
ion of such bodies is but vaguely known 
to the non-professional public among us. 

The jealousy which formerly surround- 
ed the army of every power with mys- 
terious secrecy, no longer exists.— 
Strange to say, even in countries the 
most adverse to publicity, where all 
departments of the civil administration 
remain, to the present day, enveloped 
inthe darkness required by absolutism, 
the organization of the army is perfect- 
ly known to the public. Army lists 
are published, stating, not only the sub- 
division of the armed force in corps, 
divisions, brigades, regiments, battal- 
ions, and squadrons, but also the dislo- 
cations of these bodies, with the numbers 
and the names of the officers command- 
ne them. Whenever great reviews 

@ place, the presence of foreign 
oficers is not only tolerated, but even 
courted, criticism is solicited, observa- 
tims are exchanged, the distinctive 
institutions and contrivances of each 
amy are sagely discussed, and a pub- 
licity is established, which but too 
strangely contrasts with many other fea- 
tures in the same government. Theactual 
secrets which a European war-ministry 
can contrive to keep to itself, are a few 
recipes for chemical compositions, such 
as rockets or fuses; and even these 
ae found out very soon, or are super- 
seded by the progress of invention; as, 
for instance, the British congreve- 
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rocket composition, by Mr. Hale’s war- 
rockets, adopted in the U. 8. army, and 
now in the British army also. 

This publicity causes, in time of peace, 
the various war ministries of the civil- 
ized world to form, as it were, one large 
military committee, for the purpose of 
discussing the merit of all proposed in- 
novations, and allowing each member 
to profit by the experience of all the 
Thus it has been brought 
about that the arrangements, organiza- 
tion and general economy of almost all 
European armies are nearly the same, 
and in this sense it may be said that 
one army is about as on as any other. 
But national character, historical tra- 
dition, and, above all things, different 
degrees of civilization, create as many 
diversities, and give to each army its 
peculiar points of excellence and weak- 
ness. e Frenchman and the Hunga- 
rian, the Englishman and the Italian, the 
Russian and the German, under certain 
circumstances, may be equally good and 
— = ;_ but, be spite of a uni- 

orm system of drill, which appears to 
level all distinctions, every one will be 
good in his own way, by virtue of quali- 
ties different from those po by 
his rivals. ' 

This brings us to a question but too 
often mooted between the military pa- 
triots of different nationalities : ch 
are the best soldiers? Of course, 
people is jealous of its own fame; 
in the opinion of the general public, fed 
by narratives which, whatever they may” 
lack in critical exactness, are amply: 
adorned with high patriotic coloring,—- 
one regiment of its own can “ ST a 
two or three of any other nation. -- 
tary history, as a science in which m 
correct appreciation of facts is the only- 
paramount consideration, is but of very~ 
recent date, and boasts as yet of a 
very limited literature. It is, however;. 
an established branch of science, and 
more and more every day scatters to the 
winds, like chaff, the unblushing and: 
stupid bluster which too long has cha- 
racterized works calling themselves his- 
torical because they made a trade of’ 
distorting every fact they recounted:. 
The time is past when, in writing the- 
history of a war, people can continue- 
that war, so to say, on their own account,. 
and safely cannonade the late enemy 
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with dirt, after the conclusion of peace 
forbids them from cannonading him 


with -iron.* And although many a 
minor point in military history remains 
still to be settled, yet thus much is cer- 


tain, that there are none.of the civilized 
nations which cannot boast of having, 
at some time or other,. produced the 
best soldiers of their time. The Ger- 
man Landsknechte of the later middle 
ages, the Swiss soldiers of the sixteenth 
century, were for a period as invincible 
as the splendid Spanish soldiers, who 
succeeded them to the rank of ‘the 
first infantry of the world;” the French 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and the Aus- 
trians of Eugéne disputed, for a while, 
with each other this post of honor, until 
the Prussians of Frederick the Great 
settled the question by defeating both 
of them; these, again, were hurled down 
into utter disrepute by a single blow 
at Jena, and once moré the French were 
universally acknowledged the first sol- 
diers of Europe; at the same time, 
however, they could not prevent the 
English, in Spain, from proving them- 
selves their superiors under certain cir- 
cumstances and in certain moments of 
a battle. No doubt, the legions which 
Napoleon led, in 1805, from the camp 
of Boulogne to Austerlitz, were the 
finest troops of their time; no doubt 
Wellington knew what he said, when 
he called his soldiers at the conclusion 
of the Peninsular war ‘‘an army with 
which he could go any where, and do 
any thing;” and yet the flower of this 
Peninsular British army was defeated 
at New Orleans, by mere militia men 
and volunteers, without either drill or 
inte. 
experience of all past campaigns, 
then, _— to the ooo res Bs eed 
every sensible old soldier, unbiassed by 
prejudice, will confirm it: that military 
qualities, both as regards bravery and 
aptitude for the work, are, upon the 
whole, pretty impartially distributed 
among the different nations of the 
world; that it is not so much the de- 
gree, as the special nature of the quali- 
tion, which distinguishes the soldiers 
of different nationalities; and that with 
the publicity established now-a-days in 
military matters, it is the iduous 
application of thought, improvement, 
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invention, to the military institutions 
and resources of a State, and the de- 
velopment of the military qualities 
specially distinguishing a nation, by 
which alone an army can be made, for 
a time, to rank foremost among its rivals, 
Thus we see, at once, what an advan- 
tage, in a military sense, a higher devel- 
opment of civilization gives to a country 
over its less aivsaned neighbors. As 
an example, we may mention that the 
Russian army, theugh distinguished by 
many soldier-like qualities of the first 
order, has neyer been able to establish 
a superiority over any army of civilized 
Europe. t even chances, the Rus- 
sians would fight desperately; but up 
to the present war, at least, they were 
sure to be beat, whether their oppo- 
nents were French, Prussians, P 

or English. 

Before we consider the different ar- 
mies separately, a few general remarks 
respecting them all are requisite. 

army, especially a large one of 
from three hundred thousand to five 
hundred thousand and more men, with 
all its necessary subdivisions, its dif- 
ferent arms, and its requirements in 
men, material, and_ organization, is it- 
self so complicated a body that the 
bape possible simplification becomes 
indispensable. There are so many in- 
evitable varieties, that it might be 
expected they would not be increased 
by factitious and unmeaning varie 
tions. Nevertheless, habit and 
spirit of show and parade which is the 
bane of old armies, has complicated 
matters in almost every European army 
te an incredible degree. 

The differences in size, strength, and 
temperament which are found, both in 
men and horses, in every country, ne- 
cessitate a separation of light infantey 
and cavalry from heavy infantry and 
cavalry. To attempt to completely 
obliterate this separation, would be to 
mix up in one body individuals whose 
military qualifications are opposite by 
nature, and would, therefore, to a certain 
degree neutralize each other; thereby 
lessening the efficiency of the whole. 
Thus, either arm is naturally divided 
into two separate bodies—the one com- 
prising the heavier and clumsier 
men (and horses respectively), des- 
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tined principally for the great decisive 
charges, and the fight in closed ranks; 
the other forming the lighter,’ more 
active men, specially weer tn for skir- 
mnishing, outpost and advanced guard 
duty, rapid maneuvers, and the like. 
So far, the subdivision is perfectly 
legitimate. But, in addition to this 
natural distribution, in almost every 
army, each subdivision is again subdi- 
yided into branches distinguished by 
nothing but fanciful distinctions of dress 
and by theoretical quibbles which are 


constantly contradicted by practice and — 


experience. 

Thus, in every European army there 
exists a corps called Guards, pretending 
to be the élite of the army, but which 
in reality merely consists of the biggest 
monsters of men that can be got hold 
of. The Russian and the English 
Guards are most distinguished in this 
respect; though no proof exists that 
they exceed in bravery and effectiveness 
the other regiments in either’ service. 
Napoleon’s Old Guard was a far differ- 
ent institution; if was the actual élite 
of the army; and bodily size had no- 
thing to do with its formation. But even 
this guard weakened the rest of the 
army, by absorbing its best elements, 
and consideration for such an unrivaled 
corps led Napoleon, sometimes, into 
mistakes—as at Borodino, where he did 
not bring the Guards forward at the de- 
tisive moment, and thereby missed the 
chance of preventing the Russian force 
from effecting their retreat in good 
order. The Vrench have, beside their 
Imperial Guard, a sort of élite in every 
battalion, forming two companies—one 
of grenadiers, and the other of volti- 
geurs ; thereby complicating the tactical 
evolutions of the battalion to an unne- 
cessary degree. Other nations have 
similar corps. All these choice troops, 
beside their distinctive formation and 
dress, receive higher pay. It is said 
that such a system spurs the ambi- 
tion of the private soldier, especial- 
ly amongst excitable nations like the 
French and Italians; but the same ob- 
ject would be obtained, and perhaps 
more perfectly, if the men who had 
earned such distinctive marks should 
Temain in the ranks of their respective 
companies, and were not made use of as 
& pretext for disturbing the tactical 
unity and symmetry of the battalion: 
_A still more striking humbug is prac- 
ticed with regard to the cavalry. Here 
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the distinction between light and heavy 
~_ forms a xt for subdivisions 
of all sorts—cuirassiers, dragoons, car- 
abineers, lancers, chasseurs, hussars, 
and so on. All such subdivisions are 
not only useless, they are-actually 
posterous by the complications 
cause. Hussars and lancers are imi- 
tated from the Hungarians and Poles; 
but in Hungary and Poland these arms 
have their sense—they were the national 
arms, and the dress of the er 
ing them was the national dress of 
country. To imitate such peculiaritiesin 
other countries, where the national spirit 
is wanting that gave them life, is, to 
say the least of it, ridiculous; and well 
might, in 1814, the Hungarian hussar, 
when greeted with the title of ‘com- 
rade” by a Russian hussar, reply, “* No 
eomrade—I hussar, you harlequin!” 
(Nix camerad—ich husar, du hans- 
wurst!) Another such ridiculous insti- 
tution, in almost all armies, is formed b 
the cuirassiers—men actually disabled, 
and disabling their horses, too, by the 
weight of their breast-plates (a French 
cuirass weighs twenty-two pounds), 
and, for all that, not protected by them 
from the effects of a rifle-ball at 
a hundred and fifty yards distance! 
The cuirass had been got rid of in al- 
most all European armies, when Napo- 
leon’s love of show and of monarchical 
tradition re-introduced it among the 
French, and his example was soon fol- 
lowed by all the nations of Europe. 
Beside our own little army, the Sar- 
dinian is the only one, among civilized 
nations, in which cavalry consists of 
plain light and heavy horse, without 
any further subdivision, and where. the 
cuirass is completely done away with. 
In the field artillery, a great compli- 
cation of different calibers is found in 
every ony The English have the 
greatest diversity in theory, carrying 
eight calibers and twelve different models 
of guns; but in practice their enormous 
material allows them to reduce their 
artillery to great simplicity. In the 
Crimea, for instance, the nine-pounder 
and the twenty-four pound howitzer 
are almost the only calibers in use. 
The French have introduced, during 
the last few years, the greatest possible 
simplicity, by replacing their four dif- 
ferent calibers by one, the Jight twelve- 
pound howitzer-gun, of which we shall 
speak in its place. In most other ar- 
mies, from three to four calibers are 
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still in existence, not counting the varie- 
ties of carriages, tumbrils, wheels, and 
the like. , 

The technical corps of the different 
armies, the engineers, and so on, to 
which we may add the staff, are organ- 
iged in all armies upon a pretty similar 
footing, except that with the British, 
and to their great detriment, the staff 
does not form a separate corps. at all. 
Other minor differences will be men- 
tioned in their respective places. 

We begin with that army which, from 
the organization it received during the 
revolution and under Napoleon, has 
served as a sort of model to all European 
armies since the beginning of this cen- 
tury. 


I. Tae Frencu Army. 


France had, when the present war 
broke out, one hundred regiments of in- 
fantry of the line (the 76th to 100th were, 
up to a recent date, called “ light infan- 
try,” but their drill and organization 
was in no way distinguished from the 
line regiments). Each regiment counts 
three battalions, two field-battalions, and 
the third as a reserve. In time of war, 
however, the b xa aay ry can be 
very soon organized for field duty, and 
a fourth battalion, formed by the extra 
dépét company of each of the three 
battalions, undertakes the duties of the 
dépét. This was done during the wars of 
Napoleon, who even formed fifth, and, 
in some instances, sixth battalions. For 
the present, however, we can only count 
three battalions per regiment. Each 
battalion has eight service-companies 
(one of grenadiers, one of voltigeurs, and 
six center-companies); and each com- 
pany, on the war footing, counts three 
officers and one hundred and fifteen non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers. A 
French battalion of the line, therefore, 
amounts, on the war footing, to about 
nine hundred and sixty men, one-eighth 
of whom (the voltigeur company) are 
new: set apart for light infantry 

uty 


The special corps destined for light 
infantry service consist of the chas- 
seurs-d-pied and of the African corps 
The chasseurs, before the war, only ten 
battalions, were, in 1853, raised to 
twenty battalions, so that nearly every 
infantry division of the army (four 


iments) can, on its formation, re-_ 


ceive one chasseur battalion. These bat- 
talions count ten companies, or nearly 
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1300 men. The troops specially des- 
tined for African service consist of: 
three 7 containing nine battal- 
ions of Zouaves; two regiments, or six 
battalions, of the Foreign Legion; six 
battalions of light infantry (of which, 
three battalions native chasseurs), to- 
gether twenty-one battalions, or about 
22,000 men. 

_ The cavalry is divided into four dis- 
tinct portions :— 

1. Heavy or Reserve Cavalry, 12 regi: 
—2 of pss amt Re nates § riflesy’ 10 of 
cuirassiers=72 squadrons. 

2. Cav of the line, 20 regiments—12 of 
dikgtous 800 lancers=120 squndsens. 

3. Light Cavalry, 21 iments—12 chas- 
cunoackaed. 9 hassare—=126 squadrons, 

4. African light cavalry, 7 regiments— 
4 Chasseurs d’ Afrique, 3 spahis=42 squad- 
rons. 


The squadrons are of 190 men for 
the reserve and line cavalry, and 200 
men for the light cavalry—on. the 
war footing. In time of peace, there 
are scarcely four squadrons of 120 
men fully equipped, so that, on every 
mobilization of the army, a great num- 
ber of men on furlough have to be called 
in, and the horses for them to be found, 
which, in a country as poor in horses as 
France, can never be done without a 
large importation from abroad. 

he artillery, as recently reorganized, 
is formed in seventeen regiments: five 
of foot-artillery, for garrison and siege 
oa seven of the line (for service 


with the infantry divisions); four of 
horse-artill nS and one of ponitoniers. 
The foot-artillery appear to be destined 


to act in the field on emergencies only. 
The artillery of the line have their gun- 
carriages and limbers constructed so 
that the gunners can ride on them during 
quick movements. The horse-artillery 
is organized as in other services. The 
line and horse-artillery count one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven: batteries, of six 
guns each, to which sixty batteries of 
the foot-artillery may be added as a 
reserve, altogether, 1182 guns. 

Beside the above, the artillery com- 
prises thirteen companies of work- 
men. 

The special services of the army 
comprise:—A general staff of 560 
officers; staffs for the fortresses, the 
artillery, and the engineers, of about 
1200 officers; three regiments of sap- 
pers and miners; five pack squadrons; 
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five train squadrons; 1187 medical 
officers, and so on. The total numbers 
are as follows: 
Infantry. 

ine, 300 bat’s and 300 dépét comp’s, 335,000 
atta 20 battalions, 44 , pe 26,000 
African troops, 21 battalions, 22,000 
383,000 


Cavalry. 
Reserve, 72.sq. and 12 dépéts, 16,300 
Line, 120 eam ae ” 98/400 
Light, 126 21 “ 31,300 
10,000 


African, 42 86,000 





Artil’y and special corps 1200 gunsand 70,000 — 





1200 guns and 539,000 


To these are to be added the newly 
formed Guard in the strength of one 
division of infantry (two regiments 
of grenadiers, two of voltigeurs,) one 
brigade of cavalry (one regiment of 
cnirassiers, one of guides), one battalion 
of chasseurs, and four or five batteries 
of artillery; as well as 25,000 men 
of the gendarmerie, 14,000 of whom 
are horse gendarmes. Two more regi- 
ments of infantry, the 101st and 102d, 
have recently been formed, and a new 
brigade of the foreign legion (Swiss) 
isin course of formation. Altogether, 
therefore, the French army, in its pre- 
sent organization, contains the cadres 
for about 600,000 men, and this will 
be a pretty correct estimate of its 
present strength. 

The army is recruited by ballot, 
among all young men who have reached 
their twentieth year. Itis presumed 
that about 140, men are annually 
available, of which number, however, in 
time of peace, from 60,000 to 80,000 
only are taken for service. The re- 
mainder may be called in at any time 
during the eight years following their 
ballot. A great number of soldiers, 
besides, are dismissed on long fur- 
loughs during peace, so that the actual 
time of service, even of those called 
in, does not exceed from four to 
five years. 
the troops actually serving a high de- 
e of efficiency, does not prepare any 
ed reserves fora case of emergency. 
A great continental war, in which 
France would have to act with two or 
three large armies, would force her, 
even in the second campaign, to brin, 
into the field many raw levies, an 
would show, in the third campaign, a 
very sensible deterioration of the army. 
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This system, while it gives ~ 


& 


The French are, indeed, handy at 

learning the trade of a soldker, but, in 

that case, why keep up the long 

of service, which excludes the greater 
ortion of the available young men 
rom the benefit of a school of mili 

instruction ? / 

Wherever military service is both 
compulsory and of long duration, the 
necessity of European society has intro- 
duced the privilege, for the wealthier 
classes, of buying off by a money-pay- 
ment, in some shape or other, the o| 
com to serve personally. Thus,’ in 

rance, the system of finding substi- 
tutes is legally recognized, and about 
eighty thousand of these are constantly 
serving in the French army. They are 
mostly recruited from what are called 
the “dangerous classes; they are 
rather difficult to handle, but, when 
ence broken in, form capital soldiers. 
They require a very strict discipline to 
keep them in good behavior; and their 
notions of order and subordination are 
sometimes rather extravagant. "Wher- 
ever there are large numbers of them 
in a regiment, they are sure to cause 
difficulties in a ison. For this 
reason, it is thought that the best 
place for them is before the enemy, 
and, thus, the light troops of Africa 
are especially recruited from them; for 
instance, the Zonaves, who almost ‘all 
entered the army as ‘remplacants.” 
The Crimean campaign has fully shown 
that the Zouaves carry their African 
habits everywhere—their love of ‘plun- 
der, as well as their unruly conduct in 
adversity, and it is, perhaps, in ‘this 
sense that a kindred genius, the late 
Marshal St. Arnaud, said, in’ his bul- 
letin on the battle of the Alma. “The 
Zouaves are, indeed, the first soldiers 
of the world !” 

The ite er of the French army 
is, upon the whole, first-rate. Tho 
arms are well constructed, and, espe- 
cially the cavalry saber, of a very good 
model, though, perhaps, it is a little too 
long. The infantry are accoutred ac- 
cording to the new system which was 
introduced, at the same time, in France 
and Prussia; by it, the cross-belts, for 
pouch and sword, or bayonet, are done 
away with; both are worn on a belt 
round the waist, supported by two 
leather braces over the shoulders, while 
the knapsack is loosely worn over the 
shoulders by two straps, without the 
old-fashioned connecting strap across 
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the chest. Thus, the chest is left en- 
tirely free, and the soldier becomes a 
different man altogether from the unfor- 
tunate being strapped and buckled u 
in the sort of leather cuirass in whi 
the old system confined him. The dress 
is plain, but tasteful; it must, indeed, 
be admitted that, in military, as well as 
in civilian fashions, the French have 
showed more taste than any other 
naticn. .A blue tunic, or frock-coat, 
covering the thighs to the knees, with 
a low standing collar cut out in front, 
scarlet trowsers, moderately wide, a 
light képi, the most soldier-like head- 
gear yet invented, shoes and gaiters, 
and a comfortable gray capote, form 
an outfit as simple and efficient as 
any known. in European armies. In 
Africa, the head is protected from 
the rays of the sun by a white flan- 
nel capote, and flannel under-clothing 
is also served out to the troops. In 
the Crimea, heavy cloth capotes were 
worn during the last winter, covering 
the head, neck and shoulders. The 
chasseurs-d-pied are clothed all in gray, 
with green facings; the Zouaves have 
a sort of Turkish fancy costume, which 
appears well adapted to the climate and 
the duty they have to do. The Chas- 
seurs, and some other African battal- 
ions, are armed with the Minié rifle, 
the remainder of the infantry, with 
plain percussion muskets. There ap- 

to be, however, an intention to 
increase the proportion of the troops 
armed with rifled muskets. 

The cavalry are a fine-looking class 
of men, lighter in weight than in many 
other armies, but none the worse for 
that. In the peace establishment, they 
are, upon the whole, passably well 
horsed by animals procured abroad, or 
from the horse-breeding establishments 
of the government, and the districts 
where they have succeeded in improv- 
ing the native breed, which, until 
lately, was very poor. But, in case of 
war, when the number of horses has to 
be suddenly doubled, the resources of 
the country are altogether insufficient, 
and thousands of horses have to be 
bought abroad, many of which are 
scarcely fit for cavalry service. Thus, 
in any long war, the French cavalry 
will soon be deteriorated, unless the 
government can lay its hands on the 
resources of countries rich in horses, as 
it did in 1805, ’6, and ‘7, 

The artillery are now armed exclu- 


sively with the new light twelve pound 

, the so-called invention of vob 
Wat sito: But, as the light twelve 
pounder, adapted for a charge one quar- 
ter the weight of the ball, already ex. 
isted in the English and Dutch armies, 
as the Belgians had already done away 
with the chamber in their howitzers, and 
as both Prussians and Austrians are in 
the habit, in certain cases, of firing shells 
from common twelve and twenty-four- 
pound guns, the pretended invention 
reduces itself to the adaptation of this 
light twelve pounder to the common 
French eight pounder carriage. How- 
ever, the French artillery has evidently 
gained in simplicity and efficiency by 
the change; whether its mobility has 
not suffered, remains to be seen ; as algo, 
whether the twelve pounder will be 
found efficient enough for hollow shot. 
We have, at least, seen it stated that it 
has already been found necessary to 
forward howitzers of a heavier caliber to 
the army in the East. 

The tactical regulations of the French 
army are a strange compound of soldier. 
ly sense and old-fashioned traditions, 
There is, perhaps, no | better 
adapted for the short, distinct, dictatorial 
military word of command, than the 
French: yet the command is generally 
given with an excessive prolixity of 
words—where two or three words would 
be sufficient, the officer has to shout out 
a whole sentence, or even two. The 
maneuvers are complicated, and the 
drill contains a good deal of old-fashion- 
ed nonsense, gute inapplicable to the 
present state of tactics. In skirmishing, 
that very function which appears in- 
nate to the Frenchman, the men ar 
drilled with a pedantry hardly surpass- 
edin Russia. ‘The same is true in some 
of the cavalry and artillery maneuvers. 
But whenever the French have to go to 
war, the necessity of the case very soon 
dispenses with these antiquated and 
pedantic maneuvers; and new tactical 
methods, suited to new situations, are 
arranged and introduced by nobody s0 
quickly as by the French. 

Upon the whole, light troop duty is 
the forte of the French. They are liter- 
ally the lightest troopsin Europe. No- 
where is the average bodily size of the 
army so low as in France. In 1836, 
of about 80,000 men in the French 
army, only 743 were five feet eight 
inches or above; and only seven meas- 
ured six feet: while full 38,000 meas- 
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ured from four feet ten and a half 


inches to five feet two inches! And 
yet these little men not only fight ex- 
ceedingly well, but they also stand the 
heaviest fatigues, and beat, in agility, 
almost every other army. General Na- 
pier maintaihs that the British soldier 
is the heaviest laden fighting animal in 
the world; but he had never seen these 
French African campaigners carry, be- 
side their arms and personal baggage, 
tents, firewood, provisions, heaped up 
on their backs to a hight far overtower- 
ing their shakos, and thus march thirty 
or forty miles in a day, under a tropi- 


cal sun. And then compare the big,’ 


clumsy British soldier, who, in time of 

ace, measures five feet six inches, at 
east, with the puny, short-legged, tai 
lor-like Frenchman, of four feet ten! 
And still, the little Frenchman, under 
all his load, remains a capital light-in- 
fantry-man; skirmishes, trots, gallops, 
lies down, jumps up, all the while load- 
ing, firing, advancing, retiring, dispers- 
ing, rallying, re-forming, and displays 
not only twice as much agility, but also 
twice as much intelligence as his bony 
competitor from the island of ‘rosbif.” 
This light-infantry service has been 
brought to perfection in the twenty 
battalions of chasseurs-d-pied. These 
incomparable troops, incomparable for 
their peculiar service, are drilled to make 
every movement, when within range of 
the enemy, in a sort of easy trot, called 
wn gymnastique, in which they make 

tween one hundred and sixty and one 
hundred and eighty paces per minute. 
But not only can they run, with short 
intervals, for half an hour and more, 
but creeping, jumping, climbing, swim- 
pins, oxecy movement that can possi- 
bly be required, are equally familiar to 
them, while they are first-rate riflemen, 
who, at even odds, can hold out, in 
skirmishing fights, against these dead 
shots, finding shelter behind the least 
inequality of ground? 


As to the action of the French infant- - 


ty in masses, their passionate char- 
acter gives them great advantages with 
ot disadvantages. Generally, their 

rst charge will be business-like, rapid, 
determined, if not furious. If success- 
ful, nothing can resist them. If defeat- 
ed, they will soon rally, and be in a 
“grea to be again brought forward; 

ut, in an unfortunate or even chequered 
campaign, French infantry will soon 
lose its solidity. Success is a necessa- 
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element to all armies, but i 
to those of the pean uldeomal. 
The Teutonic race has, in this respect, 
a decided superiority over them. ‘The 
French, when Napoleon had once put 
them on the track, could, for fifteen years, 
overthrow everything before them, until 
reverses broke them down; ‘but a seven 
years’ war, such as Frederick the Great 
carried through, a war where: often 
enough he was on the brink of ruin, 
often defeated, and yet finally victori- 
ous—such a war could never be ‘won 
with French troops. The war in Spain. 
1809-14, affords a conclusive example 
on this head. 

Under Napoleon, the French cavalry 
were, in contrast to the infantry, far 
more renowned for their action in mass- 
es than for their duty as light 
They were deemed irresistible, and even 
Napier admits their superiority over the 
English cavalry of that day. Welling- 
ton, to a certain degree, did the same. 
And strange to say, this irresistible ca- 
valry consisted of such inferior horse- 
men, that all their charges were madein 
a trot, or, at the very outside, an easy 
canter! But they rode close together, 
and they were never launched except 
when the artillery, by a heavy fire, had 
prepared the way for them; and then 
in large masses ‘ate Bravery and the 
flush of victory did the rest. The pres- 
ent French cavalry, especially the Al- 
gerian regiments, are very fine troops, 

od riders in open and still better 
Sates ;‘though, in horsemanship, they 
are still inferior to the British, Prussians, 
and, especially, the Austrians. But as 
the army, whenplaced on a war-foot- 
ing, must double its cavalry, there is.no 
doubt the quality will be deteriorated ; 
it is, however, a fact, that the French 
possess, in a high — that essential 

uality of a horse-soldier which we call 

ash, and which makes up for a great 
many deficiencies. On the other hand, 
no soldiers are so careless of their 
horses as the French. 

The French artillery has always 
ranked very high. Almost all improve- 
ments made in gunnery, during the last 
three or four centuries, have originated 
with the French. During the Napoleonic 
wars, the French artillery were especi- 
ally formidable by their great skill in se- 
lecting positions for their s, an art 
then but imperfectly rstood in 
other armies. All testimony agrees 
that none equaled the French in pla- 
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the chest. Thus, the chest is left en- 
tirely free, and the soldier becomes a 
different man altogether from the unfor- 
tunate being strapped and buckled u 
in the sort, of leather cuirass in whi 
the old system confined him. ‘The dress 
is plain, but tasteful; it must, indeed, 
be admitted that, in military, as well as 
in civilian fashions, the French have 
showed more taste than any other 
nation. A blue tunic, or frock-coat, 
covering the thighs to the knees, with 
a low standing collar cut out in front, 
scarlet trowsers, moderately wide, a 
light képi, the most soldier-like head- 
gear yet invented, shoes and gaiters, 
and a comfortable gray capote, form 
an outfit as simple and efficient as 
any known. in European armies. In 
Africa, the head is protected from 
the rays of the sun by a white flan- 
nel capote, und flannel under-clothing 
is also served out to the troops. In 
the Crimea, heavy cloth capotes were 
worn during the last winter, covering 
the head, neck and shoulders. The 
chasseurs-d-pied are clothed all in gray, 
with green facings; the Zouaves have 
a sort of Turkish fancy costume, which 
appears well adapted to the climate and 
the duty they have to do. The Chas- 
seurs, and some other African battal- 
ions, are armed with the Minié rifle, 
the remainder of the infantry, with 
plain percussion muskets. There ap- 

to be, however, an intention to 
increase the proportion of the troops 
armed with rifled muskets. 

The cavalry are a fine-looking class 
of men, lighter in weight than in many 
other armies, but none the worse for 
that. In the peace establishment, they 
are, upon the whole, passably well 
horsed by animals procured abroad, or 
from the horse-breeding establishments 
of the government, and the districts 
where they have succeeded in improv- 
ing the native breed, which, until 
lately, was very poor. But, in case of 
war, when the aumber of horses has to 
be suddenly doubled, the resources of 
the country are altogether insufficient, 
and thousands of horses have to be 
bought abroad, many of which are 
scarcely fit for cavalry service. Thus, 
in any long war, the French cavalry 
will soon be deteriorated, unless the 
government can lay its hands on the 
resourees of countries rich in horses, as 
it did in 1805, ’6, and ‘7, 

The artillery are now armed exclu- 
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sively with the new light twelve pound 

, the so-called invention of Lovis 
Matilice: But, as the light twelve 
pounder, adapted for a charge one quar- 
ter the weight of the ball, already ex. 
isted in the ‘English and Datch armies, 
as the Belgians had already done away 
with the chamber in their howitzers, and 
as both Prussians and Austrians are in 
the habit, in certain cases, of firing shells 
from common twelve and twenty-four 
pound guns, the pretended invention 
reduces itself to the adaptation of this 
light twelve pounder to the common 
French eight pounder carriage. How- 
ever, the French artillery has evidently 
gained in simplicity and efficiency by 
the change; whether its mobility has 
not suffered, remains to be seen ; as also, 
whether the twelve pounder will be 
found efficient enough for hollow shot. 
We have, at least, seen it stated that it 
has already been found necessary to 
forward howitzers of a heavier caliber to 
the army in the East. 

The tactical regulations of the French 
army are a strange compound of soldier- 
ly sense and old-fashioned traditions, 
There is, perhaps, no langu better 
adapted for the short, distinct, dictatorial 
military word of command, than the 
French: yet the command is generally 
given with an excessive prolixity of 
words—where two or three words would 
be sufficient, the officer has to shout out 
a whole sentence, or even two. The 
maneuvers are complicated, and the 
drill contains a good deal of old-fashion- 
ed nonsense, poe inapplicable to the 
present state of tactics. In skirmishing, 
that very function which appears in- 
nate to the Frenchman, the men are 
drilled with a pedantry hardly surpass- 
edin Russia. The same is true in some 
of the cavalry and artillery maneuvers. 
But whenever the French have to go to 
war, the necessity of the case very soon 
dispenses with these antiquated and 
pedantic maneuvers; and new tactical 
methods, suited to new situations, are 
arranged and introduced by nobody s 
quickly as by the French. 

Upon the whole, light troop duty is 
the forte of the French. They are liter- 
ally the lightest troops in Europe. No- 
where is the average bodily size of the 
army so low as in France. In 1 
of about 80,000 men in the French 
army, only 743 were five feet eight 
inches or above; and only seven meas- 
ured six feet: while full 38,000 meas- 
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ured from four feet ten and a half 


inches to five feet two inches! And 
yet these little men not only fight ex- 
ceedingly well, but they also stand the 
heaviest fatigues, and beat, in agility, 
almost every other army. General Na- 

ier maintains that the British soldier 
is the heaviest laden fighting animal in 
the world; but he had never seen these 
French African campaigners carry, be- 
side their arms and personal baggage, 
tents, firewood, provisions, heaped up 
on their backs to a hight fer overtower- 
ing their shakos, and thus march thirty 
or forty miles in a day, under a tropi- 


eal sun. And then compare the big, ° 


clumsy British soldier, who, in time of 

ace, measures five feet six inches, at 
east, with the puny, short-legged, ‘tai 
lor-like Frenchman, of four feet ten! 
And still, the little Frenchman, under 
all his load, remains a capital light-in- 
wag aay skirmishes, trots, ops, 
lies down, jumps up, all the while load- 
ing, firing, advancing, retiring, dispers- 
ing, rallying, re-forming, and displays 
not only twice as much agility, but also 
twice as much intelligence as his bony 
competitor from the island of ‘‘rosbif.” 
This light-infantry service has been 
brought to perfection in the twenty 
battalions of chasseurs-d-pied. These 
incomparable troops, incomparable for 
their peculiar service, are drilled to make 
every movement, when within range of 
the enemy, in a sort of easy trot, called 
_ gymnastique, in which they make 

tween one hundred and sixty and one 
hundred and eighty paces per minute. 
But not only can they run, with short 
intervals, for half an hour and more, 
but creeping, jumping, climbing, swim- 
ming, every movement that can possi- 
bly be required, are equally familiar to 
them, while they are first-rate riflemen, 
who, at even odds, can hold out, in 
skirmishing fights, against these dead 
shots, finding shelter behind the least 
inequality of ground? 


As to the action of the French infant- - 


ty in masses, their passionate char- 
acter gives them great advantages with 
eat disadvantages. Generally, their 
first charge will be business-like, rapid, 
determined, if not furious. If success- 
ful, nothing can resist them. If defeat- 
ed, they will soon rally, and be in a 
sition to be again brought forward; 
ut, in an unfortunate or even chequered 
campaign, French infantry will soon 
lose its solidity. Success is a necessa- 
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element to all armies, but ially 
e those of ‘the Speannte Gunde onde 
The Teutonic race has, in this respect, 
a decided superiority over them. ‘The 
French, when Napoleon had once put 
them on the track, could, for fifteen years, 
overthrow everything before them, until 
reverses broke them down; ‘but a seven 
years’ war, such as Frederick the Great 
carried through, a war where’ often 
enough he was on the brink of ruin, 
often defeated, and yet finally victori- 
ous—such a war could never be won 
with French troops. The war in Spain. 
1809-14, affords a conelusive example 
on this head. : i de 

Under Napoleon, rench cavalry 
were, in contest to the infantry, far 
more renowned for their action in mass- 
es than for their duty as light troops. 
They were deemed irresistible, and even 
Napier admits their superiority over the 
English cavalry of that day. Welling- 
ton, to a certain degree, did the same. 
And strange to say, this irresistible ca- 
valry consisted of such inferior horse- 
men, that all their charges were madein 
a trot, or, at the very outside, an easy 
canter! But they rode close together, 
and they were never launched except 
when the artillery, by a heavy fire, had 
prepared the way for them; and then 
in large masses only. Bravery and the 
flush of victory did the rest. ‘The pres- 
ent French cavalry, especially the Al- 
gerian regiments, are very fine troops, 

od riders in general, and still better 
encers ;‘ though, in horsemanship, they 
are still inferior to the British, Prussians, 
and, especially, the Austrians. But as 
the army, whenplaced on a war-foot- 
ing, must double its cavalry, there isno 
doubt the quality will be deteriorated ; 
it is, however, a fact, that the French 
possess, in a high degree, that essential 
uality of a horse-soldier which we call 
ash, and which makes up for a great 
many deficiencies. On the other hand, 
no soldiers are so careless of their 
horses as the French. 

The French artillery has always 
ranked very high. Almost all improve- 
ments made in gunnery, during the last 
three or four centuries, have originated 
with the French. During the Napoleonic 
wars, the French artillery were especi- 
ally formidable by their great skill in se- 
lecting positions for re an art 
then but imperfectly rstood in 
other armies. All testimony agrees 
that none equaled the French in pla- 











cing their guns so that the ground in 
pnd while covering them from the ene- 
my’s fire, ‘was favorable to the effect 

their own. The theoretical branch 
of artillery has also been constantly a 
favorite science with the French; their 
mathematical turn . mind cre 4 this ; 
and the ision of lan , the sci- 
entific micthod, the Contig Of views, 
which characterize their artilleristic lit- 
erature, show how much this branch of 
science is adapted to the national ge- 


nius. 

Of the special corps, the engineers, 
staff, sanitary and transport corps, we 
can merely say that they are highly 
efficient. The military schools are models 
of their kind. The French officer is 
not required to have that general edu- 
cation which is expected in Prussia; 
but the schools he has to pass through 
furnish him with a first rate profession- 
al training, including a thorough know- 
ledge of the auxiliary sciences, and a 
certain proficiency in at least one living 

. There is, however, another 
elass of officers in the French army, 
viz., that selected from old non-com- 
missioned officers. These latter sel- 
dom advance higher than to a cap- 
tainey, so that the French often 
have young generals and old captains; 
and this system answers exceedingly 
well. 

Upon the whole, the French army 
shows, in all its features, that it belongs 
to a warlike and spirited nation, that 
feels a pride in its defenders. * That the 
discipline and the efficiency of this army 

-have overcome the seductions laid out 
for it by Louis Bonaparte, and that the 
Pretorians of December, 1851, could so 
soon be turned into the heroes of the 
Crimea, certainly speaks highly to their 
credit. Never was an army more 
flattered, more courted by a govern- 
ment, more openly solicited to all sorts 
of excesses than the French, in the 
autumn of 1851; never were they al- 
lowed such license as during the civil 
war of December; yet they have re- 
turned to discipline and do their duty 
very well. The Pretorian element, it 
is true, has, several times, risen to the 
surface in the Crimea, but Canrobert 
always succeeded in quelling it. 


Il. Tue Encuisu Army. 


The British army forms a complete 
contrast to the French. There are not 
two points of similarity between them. 
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Where the French are strong, there 
the British are weak, and vice versa, 
Like old England herself, a mass .of 
a abuses, the organization of the 
English army is rotten to the core, 
Everything seems to. be arranged so.as 
to prevent all possibility of the end 
aimed at ever being attained. By an 
inexplicable hap-hazard, the boldest 
improvements--though few, indeed--take 
their stand in the midst of a heap of 
superannuated imbecility; and_ yet, 
whenever the clumsy, creaking machi 

is set to work, it somehow or other 
manages to do its  ) 

The organization of the British army 
is soon described. Of infantry there 
are three regiments of guards, eighty- 
five regiments of the line, thirteen 
regiments of light infantry, two regi- 
ments of rifles. During the present war, 
the guards, the rifles, and a few other 
regiments have three battalions, the re- 
mainder have two—a dépét being formed 
by one company in each. The recruit- 
ing, however, is hardly sufficient to fill 
up the vacancies caused by the war, and 
so the second battalions can scarcely, 
be said to be in existence. The pres- 
ent effective total of the infantry does 
certainly not exceed 120,000 men. 

Beside the regular troops, the militia 
form part of the infantry as a sort of 
reserve or nursery forthe army. Their 
number, according to act of Parliament, 
may comé up to 80,000, but they can- 
not now number more than 60,000, 
although, in Lancashire alone, there 
are six battalions called out. As the 
law stands at present, the militia may 
volunteer to serve in the Colonies, but 
cannot be conducted to foreign thea- 
ters of war. They can, therefore, only 
serve to set free the line-soldiers who 
garrison Corfu, Malta and Gibraltar, 
or, perhaps, hereafter, some of the more 
distant settlements. 

Of cavalry there are three regiments 
of guards (cuirassiers), six of dr 
guards (heavies), four of heavy dra- 
roons, four of light dragoons, five of 

ussars, and four of lancers. Each regi- 
ment is to be raised, on the war-footing, 
to 1000 sabres (four squadrons of two 
hundred and fifty men, beside a dé- 
pot). Some regiments did go out with 
this strength, but the disasters of the 
Crimea in winter, the senseless charge at 
Balaklava, and the dearth of recruits 
have re-established, on the whole, the 
old peace-footing. We do not think 
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ments amount, at this moment, to 1 


an average. 






















































The artillery consists of the regi- 
ment of foot-artillery (twelve battalions, 
with ninety-six batteries), and the bri- 
gade of horse artillery (seven batteries 
and one rocket-battery). Each battery 
has five s and one howitzer; the 
calibers of the are three, six, nine, 
twelve, and eighteen ounders, those of 
the howitzers four and two-fifth inches, 
four and a half inches, five and a half 
inches, and eight inches. Each battery, 
also, has two models of guns, of almost 
every caliber, heavy and light ones. In 
reality, however, the light nine pounder 
and twelve pounder, with four and a 
half inch and five and a half inch how- 
iter, form the field-calibers, and, upon 
the whole, the nine pounder may now 
be said to be the universally adopted 

of the British artillery, with the 
Ear and a half inch (twenty-four pound- 
et) howitzer as an auxiliary. Beside 
these, six pounder and twelve pounder 
wekets are in use. 

As the English army, on its peace 
establishment, forms but a cadre for the 
war-footing, and as it is recruited en- 
tirely by voluntary enlistment, its real 
force, at a given moment, can never be 
precisely stated. We believe, however, 
we may estimate its present strength at 
about 120,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, 
and 12,000 artillery, with about 600 
guns (of which, not one-fifth part are 
horsed). Of these 142,000 men, about 
2,000 are in the Crimea, about 50,000 
in India and the Colonies, and the re- 
maining 60,000 (of whom one-half are 
raw recruits, the other half drilling them) 
tthome. To these are to be added about 
60,000 militia men. The pensioners, 
yeomanry cavalry, and other useless 
corps, not available for service abroad, 
ve do not count at all. 

The system of recruiting by volun- 
try enlistment, makes it very difficult, 
in time of war, to keep up the efficiency 
of the army, and this the English are 
tow, again, experiencing. We see again, 
& under Wallington, that 30,000 or 
40,000 men is the very outside of what 
they can concentrate and keep up on a 
given theater of war; and as, now, 
they have not Spaniards for their allies 
but French, the ‘heroic little band” 
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that the whole of the twenty-six regi-. 

ft 10,000 
sabers, or 400 sabers per regiment, on 
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There is one institution in the British: 

army which is perfectly , sufficient to: 

characterize the class which the 

British casper recruited. It is the 
unishment of flogging. Corporal, 

Chovent does not. exist in the Tench 


: 
i 


the Prussian, and several o: 
armies. Even in Austria, 
greater part of the recruits co 
semi- ians, there is an evi 
sire to do away with it; thus the 
ishment of running the gauntlet 
recently been struck out 

Austrian military code. In 


i 
: 


if 


4} 


has - 


¢ 


.on the contrary, the cat-o’-nine tails is 


maintained in its full efficiency—an in- 
strument of torture fully equal to the 
Russian knout in its most palmy time. 
Strange to say, whenever a reform ¢ 


Bs, 


Parliament, the old martinets have stuck 
up for the cat, and nobody more zealously 
than old Wellington himself. To them, 
an unflo suldier was a monstrously 
misplaced being. Bravery, discipline, 
and invincibility, in their eyes, were 
the exclusive qualities of men bearing 
the scars of at least fifty lashes on 
their backs. 

The cat-o’-nine tails, it must not be 
forgotten, is not only an instrument 
calculated to inflict pain; it leaves in- 
delible scars, it marks a man for life, it 
brands him. Now, even in the British 
army, such corporal punishment, such 
branding, Mita “aay to an everlast- 
ing disgrace. e flogged man loses 
ona with his fellow soldiers. But, 
according to the British military code, 
punishment, before the enemy, consists 
almost exclusively in flogging ; and 
thus, the very punishment which is 
said, by its advocates, to be the only 
means of keeping up discipline in cases 
of great urgency, is the means of ruin- 
ing discipline by destroying the morale 
and the point p anaes of the soldier. 

This explains two very curious facts : 
first, the great number of English 
deserters before Sebastopol. In win- 
ter, when the British soldiers had to 
make superhuman exertions to guard 
the trenches, those who could not keep 
awake for forty-eight or sixty hours to- 
gether, were flogged! The idea of flog- 

ing such heroes as the British soldiers 
ad proved themselves in the trenches 


before Sebastopol, and in winning the 
day of Inkermann in spite of their gen- 
erals! But the articles of war left no 


choice. The best men in the army, when 








overpowered by fatigue, got flogged, 
and, aoteneedr a Fl were, they: de- 
serted to the Russians. Surely there 
ean be no more powerful condemnation 
of the. flogging system than this. In 
no former war have troops of any na- 
tion deserted in numbers to the Russi- 
ans; they knew that they would be 
treated worse than at home. It was re- 
served to the British army to furnish 
the first strong contingent of such de- 
serters, and, according to the testimony 
of the English themselves, it was flog- 
ging that made the men desert. The 
other fact is, the signal failure of the 
attempt to raise a foreign legion under 
the British military code. The Conti- 
nentals are rather particular about their 
backs. The prospect of getting flog- 
ged has overcome the temptation of the 
high bounty, and good pay. Up to the 
end of June, not more than one thou- 
sand men had enlisted, where fifteen 
thousand were wanted; and this much 
is certain, if the authorities attempt to 
introduce flogging even among these 
one thousand reprobates, they will have 
to encounter a..storm which will force 
them either to give way, or to dissolve 
the foreign legion at once, 


The dress and equipments of the 
British soldiers are a model of what they 
should not be. Up to the present time, 
the dress. in common wear is the same 
as armies used to wear as long ago as 
1815. No improvement has been ad- 


mitted. The old swallow-tail coatee, 
isfigured by ugly facings, still distin- 
ishes the British from every other 
soldier. The trowsers are tight, and 
uncomfortable. The old cross-belt sys- 
tem for fixing bayonet-scabbard, pouch 
and knapsack, reigns supreme in almost 
all regiments. The cavalry wear a 
better fitting dress than the infantry, 
and far superior; but, for all-that, it 
is much too tight and inconvenient. 
Besides, the English are the only na- 
tion who have maintained in their army 
the red coat, the ‘‘ proud red coat’ as 
Napier calls it. This coat, which makes 
their soldiers look like dressed-up mon- 
keys, is supposed by its brilliancy to 
strike terror into the enemy. Butalas, 
whoever has seen any of the brick-col- 
ored British infantry must confess that 
their coats, after four aveeks’ wear, in- 
spire every looker-on with an incontro- 
vertible idea, not of frightfulness, but 
of shabbiness, and that any other color 
would be far more terror-inspiring, if it 
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only could stand dust, dirt; and wet, 
The Danes and Hanoverians used to 
wear the red coat, but they dropped it 
very soon. The first campaign in 
Schleswig proved to the Danes what 
capital mark to the enemy is offered by 
a red coat and white cross-belts. 

The new dress-regulation has brought 
forward a red.coat of the cut of the 
Prussian coat. The infantry wear the 
Austrian shako, or the képi; the ‘cay: 
the Prussian helmet. The =u 
accoutrements, the red color, the tight 
trowsers, are more or less maintained, 
Thus, the-improvement amounts to no- 
thing; and the British soldier will only 
look as strange as ever in the midst of 
the other European armies, dressed and 
accoutred, as they are, a little more in 
accordance with common sense. 

Nevertheless, one improvement has 
been carried out in the British army, 
which far surpasses anything that has 
been done in other countries. This is, 
the arming of the whole of the infantry 
with the Minié rifle, as improved by 
Pritchard. How the old men, at the 
head of the army, men generally so ob- 
stinate in their prejudices, could come 
to so bold a resolution, it is difficult to 
imagine; but they did it, and thus 
doubled the efficiency of their infant- 
ry. At Inkermann, there is no doubt 
that the Minié rifle, by its deadly cer- 
tainty of aim and great power, decided 
the day in favor of the English. When- 
ever an English line of infantry deliy- 
ers its fire, the effect must be over- 
powering to any enemy armed with the 
common musket, for the English Minié 
rifle loads as quickly as any smooth- 
bored gun. 

The cavalry are fine men, well horsed, 
armed with swords of a very good 
model; and what they can do, they 
have shown at Balaklava, But, on the 
whole, the men are too heavy for their 
horses, and, therefore, a few months of 
active campaigning must reduce the 
British cavalry to nothing. The Crimea 
has given us a fresh example of this. If 
the standard for heavy cavalry was re- 
duced to five feet six inches, and for light 
cavalry to five feet four or, even, two 
inches, as, we believe, it is now for the 
infantry, a body of men might be formed 
far more suitable for their actual field 
duties. But, as it is, the horses are too 
heavily loaded, and must break down be- 
fore they can be used, with effect, 
against the enemy. 
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» The artillery, too, is composed of 
taller men than it should be. The 
natural standard of size for an artillery- 
aman is, that he should be big enough 
to unlimber a twelve pound gun, and 
five feet two to five feet six inches are 
ample for this purpose, as we know 
from abundant personal experience 
and observation. In. fact, men of 
about five feet five, or six, inches, 
if stoutly made, are, generally, the best 
handlers of guns. But the British want 
a crack corps, and their men, therefore, 
though tall and elegant to look at, lack 
that compactness of body which is so 


necessary toa really usefal artillery- - 


man. Their artillery material is first- 
rate. The guns are the best in Europe, 
the powder is acknowledged to be the 
strongest in the world, the shot and 
shell are of a smoothness of surface un- 
known anywhere else.. But, for all 
that, no guns in the world have as much 
windage, and this shows by what sort 
of men they are commanded, There is 
hardly an artillery in Europe officered 
by men of so deficient professional edu- 
cation as the British. Their informa- 
tion very seldom goes beyond the mere 
elements of the science of artillery, and, 
in practice, the handling of field-guns 
is as much as they understand, and 
that but imperfectly. Two qualities, 
in both officers and men, distinguish 
the British artillery : uncommonly good 
eye-sight, and great calmness in action. 

Upon the whole, the efficiency of the 
British army is sorely impaired, by the 
ignorance, both theoretical and practi- 
eal, of the officers. The examination 
which they are now expected to under- 
go, is actually ridiculous—a_ captain 
examined on the first three books of 
Euclid! But the British army is mainly 
instituted for the stowing away, in re- 
spectable situations, of the younger 
sons of the aristocracy and gentry, and 
the standard of education for its officers 
must, therefore, be regulated, not by 
the requirements of the service, but by 
what little information is commonly ex- 
pected in an English “gentleman.” 
As to the practical military knowledge 
of the officer, it is equally insufficient. 
The British officer believes he has only 
one duty to perform: to lead hi8 men, 
on the day of battle, straight against the 
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and have experienced a tho 


enemy, and to give them an example of 
bravery. Skill a handling troops, seiz- 
ing favorable opportunities, and ‘the 
like, is not expected from him; and 
as to looking after his men and their 
wants, why, such a thing hardly ever 
enters his head. One half of the disas- 
ters of the British in the Crimea arose 
from this universal incapacity of the'offi- 
cers. They have, however, one quality 
which fits. them for their functions: 
being, most of them, passionate hunts- 
men, they possess that instinctive and 
rapid appreciation of advantages of 
ground, which the practice of hunting 
is sure to impart. 

The incompetence of the’ officers 
nowhere creates greater mischief than 
on the staff. As no regularly educated 
staff-corps exists, ¢ forms 
his own we from — officers, 
ignorant of eve art of their . 
Such a staff is euiiee than none. ne 
connoitering, especially, is always done 
in a slovenly manner, as it must’ be, 
when done by men who know little of 
what is expected from them. 

The education of the other special 
corps is rather better, but far below the 
standard in other nations; and, in gen- 
eral, an English officer would pass as 
an ignoramus amongst men of his‘ class 
in any other country. Witness the 
military literature of the British: Not 
a work hardly, but is full of blunders 
which would not be forgiven anywhere 
else, to a candidate for a lieutenaney. 
Every statement of facts is given ina 
slovenly, unbusiness-like, and unsoldier- 
like manner, leavi - the most im- 

rtant points, and showing, at once, 
that the ties does not know his busi- 
ness. The consequence is, that ‘the 
most ridiculous statements of forei 
books are credited at once.* e 
must, however, not forget to state that 
there are some honorable e i 
a 8 which W. Napier’s ‘ Peninsu- 
lar War,” and Howard Douglas’s ‘* Na- 
val Gunnery,” rank foremost. 

The administrative, medical, commis- 
sariat, transport, and other acce: 
departments are in a deplorable state, 
break- 
down when put to the test in the Crimea. 
Efforts are made to improve them, ‘as, 
also. to centralize the administration, 





* As an instance, we refer to the work on fire-arms by Col. Chesney, who is considered one 


of the best artillery officers in Great Britain. 








but little good can be expected while 
the. civil administration, and, in fact, 
the entire governing power, remains 
er the same. 

ith all these enormous gaye 
the British army manages to hobble 
through every campaign, if not with 
success, yet without disgrace. There 
isa loss of life, a deal of mismanage- 
ment, a compound of blunders which 
astonish us when compared with the 
state of other armies under the same 
circumstances; yet there is no loss of 
military honor, there is seldom a repulse, 
almost, never a complete defeat. It is 


the great personal bravery and tenacity 
of troops, their discipline and im- 
plicit obedience, which bring this 


about. Clumsy, unintelligent, and help- 
less as the British soldier is when 
thrown upon his own resources, or when 
called upon to do the duty of light 
oops nobody surpasses him in a 
pite ed battle where he acts in masses. 
forte is the action in line. An 
line of battle will do what 
has scarcely ever been done by other 
infantry: receive cavalry in line, keep 
their muskets charged to the last mo- 
ment, and fire a volley when the enemy 
is.at thirty yards, and in almost every 
instance with perfect success. The fire 
of British infantry is delivered with 
such a coolness, even in the most criti- 
eal position, that it surpasses, in effect, 
that of any other troops. Thus, the 
Highlanders, in line, repulsed the Rus- 
sian cavalry at Balaklava. The in- 
domitable tenacity of this infantry was 
never shown to greater advantage than 
at Inkermann, where the French, un- 
der the same circumstances, would cer- 
tainly have been overwhelmed ; but, on 
the other hand, the French would never 
have allowed themselves to be surprised, 
ed, in such a position. This 
solidity and tenacity in attack and de- 
fense, form the great redeeming quality 
of the British army, and have alone 
saved it from many a defeat, well-merit- 
ed and all but intentionally prepared 
by the incapacity of its officers, the 
sbeurdity of its administration, and the 
clumsiness of its movements. 


If. Tae Austrian Army. 


Austria profited by the first moments 
of repose after her severe trials in 1848 
and 1849, to reorganize her army upon 
a modern footing. Almost every de- 
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partment has been Men aire reformed, 
‘ar 


and the army is now more efficient 
than ever. ' 

First comes the infantry. The line 
consists of sixty-two regiments, beside 
which there are one regiment and twen: 
ty-five batialions of rifles, and fourteen 
regiments and one battalion of frontier. 
infantry. The latter, with the riflés, 
make up the light infantry. 

An infantry regiment of the line con: 
sists of five field and one dépét battalion 
—together thirty-two companies—of 
which the field companies count 220 
men, and the dépét companies 130 men, 
Thus, the field battalion numbers about 
1300 men, and the whole regiment 
nearly 6000 men, or as many as 4 
British division. The whole line, there- 
fore, on the war-footing, is about 
370,000 strong. 

The frontier infantry have per regi- 
ment, two field and one dépét battalion, 
together sixteen companies ; in all, 3850 
men: the whole frontier infantry com- 
prises 55,000 men. 

The chasseurs, or rifles, count in all 
thirty-two battalions, of about 1000:men 
each: total, 32,000 men. 

In cavalry, the army has, of heavieg: 
eight regiments of cuirassiers, and eight 
of dragoons; of light horse: twelve of 
hussars, and twelve of lancers, (seven 
of which were formerly light d 
or chevauz-légers, but have been, lat- 
terly, turned into lancers). 

The heavy regiments count six 
squadrons, beside one dépédt—the light 
ones eight squadrons, and one dépét 
squadron. The heavy regiments have 
1200 men, the light ones 1600 men. The 
whole cavalry numbers about 67,00 
men, on the war-footing. 

Of artillery, there are twelve field 
regiments, each consisting of four sir 
pee three twelve pounder foot 

atteries, six cavalry batteries, and on¢ 
howitzer battery, on the war-footing: 
total, 1344 guns; one coast regiment, 
and one rocket regiment, of twenty 
batteries, with one hundred and sixty 
tubes. Total, 1500 guns and rocket 
tubes, and 53,000 men. 

This gives a total effective numbet, 
on the war-footing, of 522,000 fighting 
men. 

To these are to be added about 16,00 
sappers, miners and pontoniers, 20, 
gens d’armes, the transport corps, 
the like, raising the total to about 
590,000 men. 
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By calling in the reserve, the army 
can be increased by from 100,000 to 
120,000, men; and by draining the re- 
sources of the military frontier to their 
utmost limit, another 100,000 to 120,000 
men may be made available. But, as 
these forces could not be collected at a 
given moment, they would drop in 
gradually, and thus serve mainly to fill 
up the vacancies in the ranks, More 
than 650,000 men Austria could hardly 
tries trgechee. at a time, under arms. 
The army is divided into two quite 
distinct corps, the regular army and the 
frontier troops. ‘For the first, the time 
of service is of eight years’ duration— 
after which the men remain two more 
s in the reserve. Long furloughs, 
wever, are granted—as in France— 
and five years may be nearer the actual 
time the men are kept with the colors. 
The frontier troops are got together 
upon a quite different principle. They 
are the descendants of South-Slavonian 


| (Croat or Serbian), Wallachian, and 


s. by pssog tenure under the 
crown, and were formerly employed to 
rotect the frontier, from Dalmatia to 
ont hear against the inroads of the 
Turks. This service is now reduced to 
a mere formality, but the Austrian 
government, nevertheless, has shown 
no inclination to sacrifice this capital 
nursery of soldiers. It was the ex- 
istence of the frontier organization, 
which in 1848 saved Radetzky’s army 
in Italy, and which in 1849 made 
possible the first invasion of Hungary 
under Windischgritz. Next to Russia, 
itis to the South-Slavonian frontier re- 
giments that Francis Joseph owes his 
throne. In the long stretch of country 
occupied by them, every crown-tenant 
(that is almost every inhabitant,) is 
oreo to serve from his twentieth to 
his fiftieth year, when called upon. The 
younger men, of course, make up the 
strength of the regiments; the older 
men, generally, only take their turns at 
the frontier guard-houses, until called 
upon to serve in time of war. This 
explains how a population of about 
1,500,000 to 2,000, can furnish a 


pty of German, settlers who hold their 


contingent, in case of need, of 150,000 
to 170,000 men, or from ten tc twelve 
per cent. of the whole number. 

The Austrian army has many points 
of resemblance to the British army. In 
both there are many nationalities mixed 
together, though each regiment, gener- 
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ally, belongs to one nation 
Highland ‘Gael, the Welshmnas, the 
Trishman, and the Englishman, sc 
vary more than the German, the Itel- 
ian, the Croat, and the ar. 
either, officers of all races, and even @ 
ge many foPeigners, are to be found. 
n either, the theoretical instruction of 
the officers is extremely defective. In 
either, the tactical forms have retained 
a her of rg re line-formations, 
and adopted, in a limited degree ‘ 
the use of columns and skinmiching, Ye 
either, the dress is of an unusual color: 


with the English, red, with the Austri- 


ans, white. But in the efficiency of 
their arrangements, in the practical 
experience and competence of the offi- 
cers, and in tactical mobility, the Aus- 
trians by far surpass the British. 

The dress of the soldier, leaving 
apart the absurd white color of the in- 
fantry coat, has been adapted in its cuty 
to the modern system. A short tunic, 
like the Prussians, sky-blue trowsers, a 
gray capote, a light képi, similar to the 

rench, make a very good and service- 
able dress, excepting, always, the tight 
trowsers of the Hungarian and Croat 
regiments, which form part of the na- 
tional dress, but are, for all that, very 
inconvenient. The accoutrements are 
not what they should be; the cross- 
belt system has been maintained. The 
frontier troops and artillery are dressed 
in brown coats; the cavalry, either 
white, brown or blue. The muskets 
are rather clumsy, and the rifles, with 
which both the chasseurs and a certain 
portion of each company are armed, are 
of a rather antiquated model, and far 
inferior to the Minié rifle. The common 
musket is the old flint changed, 
in an imperfect manner, into a 
sion musket, and very often misses 


e. 
The infantry, and in this respect it 
is similar to the English, is more dis- 
tinguished by its action in masses, than 
by its agility in light infantry service. 
e must, however, except the frontier 
troops and the chasseurs. The first 
are, for the most part, her efficient in 
skirmishing, especially the Serbians, 
whose favorite warfare is one of ambus- 
cades. The chasseurs are mainly Ty- 
rolians, and first-rate marksmen. But 
the German and Hungarian infan 
nerally impose by their solidity, an 
uring Napoleon’s wars, they 
showed that in this respect they deserve 
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but little good can be expected while 
the civil administration, and, in fact, 
the entire governing power, remains 
altogether the same. 
ith all these enormous drawbacks, 
the British army manages to hobble 
through every campaign, if not with 
success, yet without disgrace. There 
is a loss of life, a deal of mismanage- 
ment, a compound of blunders which 
astonish us when compared with the 
state of other armies under the same 
circumstances; yet there is no loss of 
military honor, there is seldom a repulse, 
almost never a complete defeat. It is 
the gieat personal bravery and tenacity 
of the troops, their discipline and im- 
plicit obedience, which bring this 
about. Clumsy, unintelligent, and help- 
less as the British soldier is when 
thrown upon his own resources, or when 
called upon to do the duty of light 
troops, nobody surpasses him in a 
itched battle where he acts in masses. 
is forte is the action in line. An 
English line of battle will do what 
has scarcely ever been done by other 
infantry: receive cavalry in line, keep 
their muskets charged to the last mo- 
ment, and fire a volley when the enemy 
is at thirty yards, and in almost every 
instance with perfect success. The fire 
of British infantry is delivered with 
such a coolness, even in the most criti- 
eal position, that it surpasses, in effect, 
that of any other troops. Thus, the 
Highlanders, in line, repulsed the Rus- 
sian cavalry at Balaklava. The in- 
domitable tenacity of this infantry was 
never shown to greater advantage than 
at Inkermann, where the French, un- 
der the same circumstances, would cer- 
tainly have been overwhelmed; but, on 
the other hand, the French would never 
have allowed themselves to be surprised, 
unguarded, in such a position. This 
solidity and tenacity in attack and de- 
fense, form the great redeeming quality 
of the British army, and have alone 
saved it from many a defeat, well-merit- 
ed and all but intentionally prepared 
by the incapacity of its officers, the 
surdity of its administration, and the 
clumsiness of its movements. 


If. Tae Austrian Army. 


Austria profited by the first moments 
of repose after her severe trials in 1848 
and 1849, to reorganize her army upon 
a modern footing. Almost every de- 
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partment has been completely reformed, 


and the army is now far more efficient 
than ever. 

First comes the infantry. The ling 
consists of sixty-two regiments, beside 
which there are one regiment and twen: 
ty-five battalions of rifles, and fourteen 
regiments and one battalion of frontier. 
infantry. The latter, with the rifles, 
make up the light infantry. 

An infantry regiment of the line con. 
sists of five field and one dépét battalion 
—together thirty-two companies—f 
which the field companies count 22) 
men, and the dépdt companies 130 men, 
Thus, the field battalion numbers about 
1300 men, and the whole regiment 
nearly 6000 men, or as many as 4 
British division. The whole line, there. 
fore, on the war-footing, is about 
370,000 strong. 

The frontier infantry have per regi- 
ment, two field and one dépdt battalion, 
together sixteen companies; in all, 3850 
men: the whole frontier infantry com- 
prises 55,000 men. 

The chasseurs, or rifles, count in all 
thirty-two battalions, of about 1000 men 
each: total, 32,000 men. 

In cavalry, the army has, of heavies: 
pt regiments of cuirassiers, and eight 
of dragoons; of light horse: twelve of 
hussars, and twelve of lancers, (seven 
of which were formerly light dragoons, 
or chevauz-légers, but have been, lat- 
terly, turned into lancers). 

The heavy regiments count siz 
squadrons, beside one dépét—the light 
ones eight squadrons, and one dépét 
squadron. The heavy regiments have 
1200 men, the light ones 1600 men. The 
whole cavalry numbers about 67,00 
men, on the war-footing. 

Of artillery, there are twelve field 
regiments, each consisting of four six 
a three twelve pounder foot 

atteries, six cavalry batteries, and one 


howitzer battery, on the war-footing: 
total, 1344 guns; one coast regiment, 
and one rocket regiment, of twenty 


batteries, with one hundred and sixty 
tubes. Total, 1500 guns and rocket 
tubes, and 53,000 men. 

This gives a total effective number, 
on the war-footing, of 522,000 fighting 
men. 

To these are to be added about 16,000 
sappers, miners and pontoniers, 20,00 
gens d’armes, the transport corps, 
the like, raising the total to about 
590,000 men. 
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By calling in the reserve, the army 
can be increased by from 100,000 to 
120,000 men; and by draining the re- 
sources of the military frontier to their 
utmost limit, another 100,000 to 120,000 
men may be made available. But, as 
these forces could not be collected at a 
given moment, they would drop in 
gradually, and thus serve mainly to fill 
up the vacancies in the ranks. More 
than 650,000 men Austria could hardly 
bring together, at a time, under arms. 

The army is divided into two quite 
distinct corps, the regular army and the 
frontier troops. -For the first, the time 
of service is of eight years’ duration— 
after which the men remain two more 
ears in the reserve. Long furloughs, 
owever, are granted—as in France— 
and five years may be nearer the actual 
time the men are kept with the colors. 

The frontier troops are got together 
upon a quite different principle. They 
are the descendants of South-Slavonian 
(Croat or Serbian), Wallachian, and 

y of German, settlers who hold their 
lands by milit tenure under the 


crown, and were formerly employed to 
rotect the frontier, from Dalmatia to 
Siorivenie, against the inroads of the 


Turks. This service is now reduced to 
a mere formality, but the Austrian 
government, nevertheless, has shown 
no inclination to sacrifice this capital 
nursery of soldiers. It was the ex- 
istence of the frontier organization, 
which in 1848 saved Radetzky’s army 
in Italy, and which in 1849 made 
possible the first invasion of Hungary 
under Windischgritz. Next to Russia, 
itis to the South-Slavonian frontier re- 
giments that Francis Joseph owes his 
throne. In the long stretch of country 
occupied by them, every crown-tenant 
(that is almost every inhabitant,) is 
obliged to serve from his twentieth to 
his fiftieth year, when called upon. The 
younger men, of course, make up the 
strength of the regiments; the older 
men, generally, only take their turns at 
the frontier guard-houses, until called 
upon to serve in time of war. This 
explains how a population of about 
1,500,000 to 2,000, can furnish a 
contingent, in case of need, of 150,000 
to 170,000 men, or from ten to twelve 
per cent. of the whole number. 

The Austrian army has many points 
of resemblance to the British army. 
both there are many nationalities mixed 
together, though each regiment, gener- 
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ally, belongs to one nation only. The 
Highland Gael, the Welshman, the 
Irishman, and the Englishman, scarcel 
vary more than the German, the Ital- 
ian, the Croat, and the Magyar. In 
either, officers of all races, and even a 
ge many foreigners, are to be found. 

n either, the theoretical instruction of 
the officers is extremely defective. In 
either, the tactical forms have retained 
a deal of the ancient line-formations, 
and adopted, in a limited degree only, 
the use of columns and skirmishing. 
either, the dress is of an unusual color: 
with the English, red, with the Austri- 
ans, white. But in the efficiency of 
their arrangements, in the practical 
experience and competence of the offi- 
cers, and in tactical mobility, the Aus- 
trians by far surpass the British. 

The dress of the soldier, leaving 
apart the absurd white color of the in- 
fantry coat, has been adapted in its cut, 
to the modern system. A short tunic, 
like the Prussians, sky-blue trowsers, a 
gray capote, a light képi, similar to the 
French, make a very good and service- 
able dress, excepting, always, the tight 
trowsers of the Hungarian and Croat 
regiments, which form part of the na- 
tional dress, but are, for all that, very 
inconvenient. The accoutrements are 
not what they should be; the cross- 
belt system has been maintained. The 
frontier troops and artillery are dressed 
in brown coats; the cavalry, either 
white, brown or blue. The muskets 
are rather clumsy, and the rifles, with 
which both the chasseurs and a certain 
portion of each company are armed, are 
of a rather antiquated model, and far 
inferior to the Minié rifle. The common 
musket is the old flint gun changed, 
in an imperfect manner, into a percus- 
a musket, and very often misses 

e. 
The infantry, and in this respect it 
is similar to the English, is more dis- 
tinguished by its action in masses, than 
by its agility in light infantry service. 
We must, however, except the frontier 
troops and the chasseurs. The first 
are, for the most part, very efficient in 
skirmishing, especially the Serbians, 
whose favorite warfare is one of ambus- 
cades. The chasseurs are mainly Ty- 
rolians, and first-rate marksmen. But 
the German and Hungarian infan 

enerally impose by their solidity, and, 
) mor Napoleon’s wars, they often 
showed that in this respect they deserve 





to be placed along with the British. 
They, too, have more than once re- 
ceived cavalry, in line, without deigning 
to form square, and wherever they have 
formed squares, the enemy’s cavalry 
could selidom break them up—witness 


on 

he cavalry is excellent. The 
heavy or “‘ German” cavalry, consistin 
of Germans and Bohemians, is we 
horsed, well armed, and always efficient. 
The light cavalry has, perhaps, lost by 
mixing up the German chevaux-légers 
with the Polish lancers, but its Hun- 
garian hussars will always remain the 
models of all light cavalry. 

The artillery, recruited mostly from 
the German provinces, has always stood 
high; not so much by early and judici- 
cious adoption of improvements, as by 
the practical efficiency of the men. 
The non-commissioned officers, especi- 
ally, are educated with great care, and 
are superior to those of any other 
<< With the officers, theoretical 
proficiency is left too much an optional 
matter, but yet Austria has produced 
some of the best writers on the subject. 
In Austria, study is the rule, at least 
with subalterns, while in England, an 
officer who studies his profession is 
considered a disgrace to his regiment. 
The special corps, staff, and engineers, 
are excellent, as is proved by the beau- 
tiful maps they have made from their 
surveys, especially of Lombardy. The 
British ordnance map, though good, is 
nothing in comparison. 

The great confusion of nationalities 
is a serious evil. In the British army, 
every man can at least speak English, 
but with the Austrians, even the non- 
commissioned officers of the non-German 
regiments can se@arcely speak German. 
This creates, of course, a deal of con- 
fusion, difficulty, and interpreting, even 
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between the officer and the soldier. It 
is partly remedied by the necessity in 
which frequent change of quarters 
places the officers of learning at least 
something of every language spoken in 
Austria. But yet, the inconvenience ig 
not obviated. 

The severity of the discipline, which 
is whacked into the men by frequent 
applications of a hazel stick to their 
posteriors, and the long time of service, 
prevent the outbreak of serious quar. 
rels between the various nationalities of 
the army, at least in time of peace. 
But 1848 showed how little internal 
consistency this bod 
sesses. At Vienna, the German troo 
refused to fight the revolution. Tn 
Italy and Hungary, the national troops 
passed over to the side of the insur- 
gents, without as much as a s : 
Here it is that the weak point of thi 
army lies. Nobody can tell how far or 
how long it will hold together, or how 
many regiments will leave it in any 
peculiar case, to fight their former com- 
rades. There are six different nations,- 
and two or three different creeds, repre- 
sented in this one army; and, as to the 
sympathies pervading it, they must 
necessarily clash in a time like the pres- 
ent, when nations are panting for the 
free use of their forces. In a war with 
Russia, would the Greek Catholic Ser- 
bian, influenced by Panslavist agitation, 
fight the Russians, his cousins by race, 
and holding the same creed as he? In 
a revolutionary war, would the Italian 
and Hungarian forsake his country, to 
battle for an emperor foreign to him 
in language and nationality? It is not 
to be expected; and therefore, what- 
ever the strength of the Austrian army 
may be, very particular circumstances 
are required to bring its full power 
into play. 


[To be Continued] 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND REPRINTS. 


Reticious Worns.— The Life of Jesus, 
critically examined by Dr. Davip FREDER- 
wx Srravss, translated from the fourth 
German edition, by Marian Evans, and 
published by Calvin Blanchard, is almost 
the only book of any pretension that we 
have received this month. ‘ 

It is just twenty years since the now fa- 
mous Leben Jesu made its appearance at 
Tabingen in Germany. A gun, suddenly 
fred among a crowd of women, could not 
have produced a greater flutter and scream 
than this publication did among the theolo- 
gins. Not because there was anything 
particularly new in its doctrine, inasmuch 
as he same views of the Gospels had been 
taken by Bauer, Krug, Gabler and others, 
—but because these views were set forth 
with an elaborateness of learning and logic, 
and a keenness and severity of criticism, 
which had never before been surpassed. 
Strauss wrote in a style as crisp and vigor- 
ous, almost, as that of Lessing; he was a 
complete master of the erudition of his 
subject ; he prosecuted his researches with 
aminute and thorough attention to every 
detail, and his apparent spirit was not that 
of the vulgar and virulent free-thinker, 
but of the calm and ardent inquirer after 
truth, He was, moreover, a clergyman, 
inthe active preparation of young men for 
the ministry, and thus his grenades were 
discharged in the very citadel of Christi- 
anity. 

Having stirred up a twenty years’ theo- 
logical war in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, this work is now presented, in an 
excellent translation, to this country, 
where it will probably reach the popular 
mind, and confirm whatever of scepticism, 
or indifference, as to religious matters, may 
belurking behind our vast material activi- 
ty. That it will produce, however, any- 
thing like the sensation here, which it has 
abroad, we do not believe ; in the first place, 
because it falls upon us very much as a 
spent shot, and secondly, because there is 
not the same preparation for it in the 
Philosophical culture of the people. In 
Europe it was the legitimate owtgrowth of 
4 vast intellectual movement, begun by 
Hegel and his school, of which we know 


comparatively little in this country, and 
from which, with our decided practical ten- 
dency, we are not likely to suffer any great 
damage. 

We do not propose, therefore, to add 
another to the thousand and one replies 
which have been made to the book, on 
theological grounds, as there is no occa- 
sion for it, in the probable influence of the 
work. But the historical and literary 
problem which it presents, is one of per- 
manent interest and curiosity, apart from 
its momentous religious importance, and 
we think worthy of the most serious ex- 
amination. 

The truth is, that, if Strauss’s procedure 
in regard to the Gospels can be sustained, 
we do not see how any history, ancient or 
medieval, is to stand. We may dispose of 
nearly all the great names of literature 
and art, not only of the remoter ages, but 
of times as late as those of Luther, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, and, in this way, convert 
the universal records of our race into a 
mere mesh of figments and lies. Indeed, 
we believe that a learned literary lady 
has already announced her intention of 
showing that no such poet as Shakespeare 
ever lived, but only a player of that name, 
who was a butt for the wits of his time, 
whose peculiar jest consisted in writing 
dramas, such as Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
Othello, and ascribing them to simple Wil- 
liam. According to this view, the age of 
Elizabeth spawned immortal plays, just as, 
in the view of Strauss, the age of Jesus 
spawned the most sublime and beautiful of 
religious legends. 

But, let us first state, more at length, 
what the theory of the German Doctor is, 
before we proceed to any remarks upon 
its historical and literary absurdity. He 
admits that a man named Jesus appeared 
among the Jews, as a Messiah or religious 
reformer, just about the time in which our 
Lord is said to have come, in the Gospel 
narratives, so generally accepted as authen- 
tic records. He probably believed himself 
to be the Messiah, dimly shadowed forth in 
the religious writings and traditions of the 
Jews, and persuaded a considerable number 
of followers to adupt him in the same char- 
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acter. Having adopted him as such, of 
course they began to ascribe to him all those 
qualities which were supposed tocharacter- 
ize the Messiah. But, in the midst of 
their propagandism, he was put to death by 
the government. This was, for a time, a 
fatal blow to the hopes of his disciples, as 
well as to his own pretensions. Yet, in the 
midst of their despondency, the report is 
spread that the leader, whom they had 
buried, had risen from the grave. They 
eagerly believed the report, and some of 
the more impressible, the women especially, 
fancied that they saw him in person. 
Thus, gradually, the doctrine of his resur- 
rection came to be regarded as an actual 
fact, and the connection of his Messiah- 
ship was confirmed. Accordingly, in the 
course of the thirty years subsequent to 
his death, every element which entered as 
a@ component part into the current tradi- 
tions of the Messiah was ascribed, by the 
enthusiatic veneration of his adherents, to 
Jesus. He became the focus in which all 
the scattered rays of Jewish Scripture, 
rabbinical gloss, and popular desire were 
concentrated. The glorious Psalms, the 
lofty prophecies, the marvelous deeds, the 
divine appearances of the ancient Jewisk 
mythology were blended, with the ardent 
and exalted hopes of his immediate friends, 
around the few, scanty, and insignificant 
facts of his actual life. He was the nu- 
cleus of all the sensitive and poetic reli- 
gious imagination of the time. Wonders 
and marvels accompanied his steps, and a 
halo of sacred glory encircled his head. 
Now, the Gospels are the records of these 
popular and glorifying legends, which had 
been slowly formed, with no avowed pur- 
pose of deception, with no open intention 
to palm upon the world a historical false- 
hood, but inevitably and naturally out of 
the circumstances of the age, into a large, 
complex, richly colored, though inharmo- 
nious, Christian mythology.s They are the 
accretions of fancy and love, gathered, by 
imperceptible degrees, in the hearts and 
minds of the people, around the name 
which had come to represent to them the 
highest religious aspiration, or idea of the 
human soul. There is no need, therefore, 
of saying with the Deists of the eighteenth 
century, that Christianity was a willful 
imposition ; there is no need of trying to 
account for its miracles, as the Rational- 
ists do, by natural or magical causes, for 
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there is a more obvious, satisfactory, and 
coasistent way of accounting for it in the 
doctrine of myths. All other religions 
have had their origin in these popular 
myths, and analogy would lead us to sup- 
pose that Christianity is no exception. 

A plausible theory, Dr. Strauss, but one 
that does not at all convince our judgment! 
Without going into the theological argu. 
ment, but simply on historical and literary 
grounds, we will tell you why. It does 
not begin to account for the historical and 
literdty facts of the case. We say nothing 
of the impossibility of a few illiterate 
and obscure Jews of Palestine having 
spun out of their heads the most sublime, 
the most spiritual, the most profound and 
the most consolatory religion that was 
ever known, but we do say, that, historical- 
ly and artistically, the origin of the Gos 
pels, in the way in which you describe, 
would be a greater miracle than any they 
themselves record, or any even that may 
be recorded in the archives of Roman- 
ism. 

There is an antecedent improbability in 
this theory, to our minds, because the age 
in which the Gospels appeared was nota 
mythical, but a historical age. All the 
great mythological religions that we are 
acquainted with, have arisen in the dawn 
and twilight of time, in the beginning, and 
not at the close of national existences, 
and by very slow and successive steps, run- 
ning over periods of thousands of years, 
and not suddenly or within a single geae- 
ration. This was clearly the case with 
the fabulous stories of Egypt, India, Greece, 
Rome, Scandinavia, Mexico, and the Pacific 
Islands. They date from the most prime 
val times, they cover vast epochs, and they 
bear the most unmistakable traces of 
local and national origin. But the Gospels 
arose in Judea, in the midst of a well 
known and critical condition of things 
The ancient faith had lost its simplicity, 
and had become a pompous ritual ; oppres* 
ed by the Roman power, its people had 
lost the real significance of their traditions 
and oracles, and were looking only for s 
political liberator. All around them were 
highly cultivated cities and nations— 
Alexandria, with its gymnasia and schools, 
Athens, with its intellectual civilization, 
Arabia, with its treasures of learning, Al- 
tioch, famous for its erudition, and Rome, 
with its philosophers and historians. Few 
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ages that we can recall were less favor- 
able to the growth of a new religion, and 
particularly one founded upon the fables 
of the most despised of all existing 
races. Doubt, unbelief, derision and scorn, 
were the characteristics of the lighter lite- 
rature, and unsparing, minute and active 
criticism, that of the higher learning. 
Lucian, the Greek Voltaire, who jested 
remorselessly with all the gods of the 
Pantheon, was the representative of the one, 
and the lecturers of Alexandria, who ana- 
lyzed and probed all systems of philosophy 
and thought, like anatomical dissectors, 
were the representatives of the other; 
while an easy epicureanism gave its tone 
to manners and practical life. Was it 
likely that, in the midst of all this doubt, 
learning, criticism and philosophy, a few 
Jewish fables should grow into a living 
faith, and become the dominant conviction 
of mankind ? 

Then, again, the narratives of the Gos- 
pels do not read, in the least, like the 
myths and legends with which we are 
familiar. They have, throughout, the air 
of veritable narratives. They profess, on 
the face of them, to be records of things 
actually said and done. They clearly dis- 
tinguish, in their own text, what is meant 
to be historical, from what is meant to be 
fabulous or allegorical, as in the case of 
the parables. Read the introduction to 
St. Luke, for instance, and see with what 
care the writer asserts that his Gospel is 
founded, not upon popular credulity or 
tradition, but upon first-handed evidence. 
His very object, he says, is to correct these 
traditional histories of Christ, and to sup- 
ply an account from eye-witnesses, whose 
statements he had sedulously scrutinized, 
and traced to their origin. But the whole 
tenor of these narratives is so unlike that 
of the confessedly apochryphal Gospels, 
and of legends generally, that a reader, 
the least accustomed to literary discrimi- 
nation, would detect the difference at once. 
Compare the “Gospel of the Infancy,” or 
the “ History of the Twelve Tribes,”’ or the 
“Book of Joseph, the High Priest,” or the 
Catholic legends about the Madonna, or 
“Tarpin’s Chronicles of Charlemagne,” or 


any other works, the result of popular - 


credulity, with the Gospels, and, instantly, 

you discover a world-wide disparity. In 

these you recognize the hand of truth, but 

in those the hand of fancy and superstition. 
VOL. vI.—14 
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You can no more confound them than you 
could a page from Mandeville’s Travels 
with a page from Burns’ Justice. Indeed, 
we could wish no better evidence, where- 
with to convince a jury of twelve intelli- 
gent men of the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, than these legendary books which 
aspire to something of the same character. 
In the former, we find simplicity, honesty, 
unity, naturalness, and detail (to say no- 
thing of their lofty wisdom and purity of 
morals), while, in the latter, are exaggera- 
tion, distortion, inconsistency, unnatural- 
ness and vagueness, to say nothing of their 
ignorance, cunning, immorality, and vul- 
gar human traits. 

Strauss has dwelt at great length, and 
with the coolest and most impassive criti- 
cism, upon the many discrepancies of the 
several Gospels, but he does not, and can- 
not deny the wonderful unity of aim and 
spirit that pervades them, inspite of verbal 
differences and insignificant contradictions. 
But could there be a stronger characteris- 
tic of real history, or a more fundamental 
departure from the mythical embellish- 
ments of history, than this general adhe- 
rence to a single purpose, in the midst of 
considerable varieties of detail? Have we 
genuine accounts by several hands, of 
any period, or of any distinguished man, 
from the days of Thucydides and Zeno- 
phon, to those of Bancroft and Graham, in 
which such unity with variety is not a 
prominent feature? Or, on the other hand, 
have we any mythologies in which the di- 
versity is not almost wholly irreconcilable? 
His particular instances of contradiction 
between the Evangelists, we leave to the 
theologians to settle, but they no more 
affect the real question with us, i. e.,+ 
whether the Gospels are substantially his- 
torical or mythical, than the fact that 
Todd says John Milton was born in 1608, 
Toland, that he was born in 1606, and 
Hallam, that he was born in 1609, affects 
our belief in the actual existence of Mil- 
ton. Macaulay and Lingard give us very 
different accounts of the reign of James 
the Second of England, yet we believe 
that there was a James the Second, and 
that he -was not a creation of the myth- 
forming propensities of the whigs and 
tories of 1685. 

If there were no other proof of the genu- 
ineness of the Gospels, than the character 
which they have ascribed to Christ, that, 
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alone, would furnish evidence beyond all 
cavil and doubt. It is a character so tran- 
scendantly original in its mere conception, 
so thoroughly and profoundly consistent 
in its working out, so remarkable for its 
combination of almost opposite traits—so 
full of a mingled majesty and loveliness, 
firmness and gentleness, candor and re- 
serve, and so radically free from every 
morbid tendency or sentiment, from fanati- 
cism, pride, impetuosity, weakness, or one- 
sidedness of any kind, that, if not drawn 
from the life, it is the most stupendous 
and wonderful piece of art that was ever 
exhibited by the human mind. We may 
search the records of ancient or modern 
literature in vain, to find anything like it, 
in its singular perfection and beauty, and 
yet in its complete naturalness, and, we 
may say, unconsciousness of development. 
The old Greeks were the most intellectual 
people of the world; they were trem- 
blingly alive to every form and semblance 
of beauty ; their divinities were the ideal 
types of their most exalted conceptions of 
men and women: yet we travel through 
their populous heavens, among their Zeuses, 
their Poseidons, their Heras, and their 


Aphrodites, and find no shape that comes 
within a million furlongs of that noble and 
lowly Figure which meets us on every 


page of Luke and John. Our modern 
imaginations, with all the advantages of 
the Christian exemplar, have exhausted 
their powers, in the creation of poetic and 
lovely personages—Dante, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Scott, Gothe, and Byron—and yet, 
in all this world of “fair humanities,” 
there is not one that would not have 
thought it an impious presumption to be 
compared with Hini, who was, after all, 
says Dr. Strauss, a figment of the brain of 
Jewish fishermen and peasants! What the 
Homers and Eschyluses, what the Shake- 
speares and Scotts could not do, or have 
not done, the popular credulity of a few 
unlearned enthusiasts, acting upon the 
meagerest basis of facts, has accomplished! 
Verily, Dr. Strauss, there may be difficulty 
in believing miracles, but none equal. to 
that which such a supposition implies. 
Consider, further, the marvelously ori- 
ginal and comprehensive scheme of re- 
form, which these fables impute to their 
principal character and his followers. 
Not merely a restoration of the politi- 
cal fortunes of their country, not merely 
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the establishment of a new state, not 
the founding of a great school, nor the 
construction of a model society, but the 
radical regeneration of the whole human 
race. Now, there had been before them 
a great many heroes, a great many states. 
men and kings, a great many philoso. 
phers, and a great many founders of relj. 
gion; there had been Moseses and Solo- 
mons, Solons and Lycurguses, Socrates 
and Pythagorases, Zoroasters and Con- 
futses, but there was never one who had 
conceived a plan of human improvement 
at all comparable, in benevolence, in ex- 
tent, in wisdom, in practicability, with the 
plan which grew up by chance, as it were, 
in Judea, and took form in the hearts of 
its lowest populace. All others had been 
either local in their aims, or, at most, na- 
tional, or circumscribed to few objects, 
such as intellectual culture or political 
change, or unjust in their application, as 
involving the conquest of other nations, or 
entirely impracticable, like the academies 
of Pythagoras, and the republic of Plato; 
but this scheme was, at once, universal 
and individual, embracing all nations, all 
times, and all men, discarding the use of 
force, discarding secret agencies, discard- 
ing indirection and deceit, resting its 
claims entirely upon its inherent truth and 
goodness, appealing only to the most ele- 
vated motives, compromising with no pre- 
judices, courting no power, flattering no 
vanities or vices, sternly rebuking every 
evil, not in its external form or its excres- 
cences, but in its inward sources in the af- 
fections and thoughts, and, yet, promising 
itself the ultimate sway of society and 
mankind. Where, in the name of reason 
and common sense, did the populace of 
Palestine get a scheme at once so magnifi- 
cent, so pure, so wise, and so benevolent, 
from? From the Hebrew oracles? No! 
for it is there, only concealed in the 
seven-fold obscurity of types and shadows. 
From the vague and misty pantheisms of 
the East, with their metempsychosis and 


indolent contemplations, their astrologies ' 


and their fire-worships? From the wrang- 
ling, squabbling, concupiscent, and, very 
often, dirty gods of Greece? No! centu- 
ries after the Gospels had got a foothold 
in the world, influences from these sources, 
came in to corrupt their purity, to debase 
their morals, to cover them with formali- 
ties, and asceticisms, and superstitions, and 
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to blossom into rank and Juxuriant growths 
of sectarianism and error,—but the Gospels 
themselves are free from every stain. They 
stand alone in their simplicity; they are 
unique in their loveliness; they lift their 
heads above the faiths, traditions, and 
systems, by which they were surrounded, 
as the Alps tower over the shrubs and 
bushes tangled around their feet. Is it 
possible, then, to believe that they were 
the accidental or even willful offspring of 
the popular mind of Jerusalem, attaching 
itself to the fallen fortunes of a misguided 
youth, and weaving together, from the 
desultory memorials of his unhappy career, 
a scheme at once consistent, complete, and 
sublime? 

There could not be a greater contrast in 
substance and form, between what is true 
and what is fanciful, than is presented by 
the incidents of the Gospel, as they are 
given to us for historical facts, by its 
writers, and the same incidents, as subse- 
quently worked up by the myth-forming 
propensities of human nature. Take the 
treatment of Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
for an example. What a fine subject for 
all kinds of sentimental and rhetorical 
embellishment. No woman that ever lived 
sustained such august and wonderful rela- 
tions—relations to man and God. How 
touching every thought connected with 
her singular lot! What a theme for the 
heart and the affections to dilate upon, for 
the mystical imaginations of the East to 
brood over, and for the more sensual ima- 
ginations of the Greeks and Romans to 
adorn! Read, in the Legends of the Ma- 
donna, collected by Mrs. Jameson, of the 
endless, extravagant, and clustering fables 
of which she became the centre, even in 
colder Europe. How she inspired nearly 
all the beautiful art of art’s most beautiful 
age. How the name of “our lady” kin- 
dled the romantic enthusiasms of chivalry. 
How poetry, sentiment, devotion, poured 
their tropical fullness upon her, till she he- 
came, in the solemn decrees of the Church, 
the very mother of God, immaculate from 
her birth, and an object of veneration, and 
worship, and love! Panegyrics and pray- 
ers are still wafted to her from every 
Catholic cathedral of Christendom, and 
breathed in the silence of every Catholic 
home. She shares the throne of Heaven 
with her divine Son, and receives even a 
warmer adoration than He. Such is Mary, 
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in the estimation of the myth-forming fac- 
ulties, under the natural action of the 
mind, contemplating the peculiarities of 
her story. Such she ought to have been 
in the Gospels, if the Gospels were only 
myths, But there is not a trace of all this 
in the primitive record. She is only two 
or three times mentioned by name, and 
then without an epithet of praise. Her 
virtue and her glory, whatever they were, 
are ignored. No attempt is anywhere 
made to environ her with lustre, to reflect 
the divine greatness of the Son upon the 
mother, or to pay her a single tribute of 
honor. Her emotions, whether of anguish 
or of joy, are left to the solitude of her 
heart. She is simply “Mary, the mother 
of Jesus,” and no more; because, the 
evangelists, writing history, wrote the lite- 
ral truth, whereas, had they been under 
the control of the mythic faculties, they 
could not have said enough, as we see in 
the legends of the Church. 

A thousand similar and other objections 
to the theory of Strauss occur to us, which, 
if we were writing a regular review of his 
book, for the body of our Magazine, might 
be adduced, but, in these compressed edito- 
rial notes, we can only glance at a few of 
the more obvious considerations. There is, 
however, one more thought which we can- 
not pass over. It is this: that on Strauss’s 
principles, the momentous changes which 
Christianity has wrought, are effects with- 
out acause. It is impossible to conceive 
how a myth, or a mass of ill-digested myths, 
should have so “got the start of the ma- 
jestic world” as to become the inspiring 
soul of all its best art, learning, literature, 
jurisprudence, practical activity—in short, 
of its highest civilization. We can readily 
see how the admiration of Christ’s early 
friends should have raised him into a hero 
and a demi-god. We can see how the vir- 
tues and sentiments ascribed to him should 
come to have a powerful influence on men’s 
minds. But we do not see what impulse 
there can be in a fabulous history, to lead 
thousands of men, women and children, 
during the very age of its origin, to igno- 
minious and cruel deaths in attestation of 
its literal truth. We do not see how a 
cluster of legends should have undermined 
Judaism, the most tenacious of all faiths, 
overthrown the idolatry of Paganism, sup- 
planted the fair mythology of Greece, and 
ascended the throne of the Roman Cesars, 
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when Rome was in her vigor. We do not 
see how they should become the nucleus of 
all the public virtues and the private hopes 
of the world—how they should have borne 
the cause of humanity above the turbu- 
lence and barbarism of the middle ages, as 
the ark bore it above the waters of the 
Deluge—how they should have moulded 
the institutions and manners of all modern 
nations—convinced the reason and con- 
quered the affections of the most enlight- 
ened men of every race, and been the balm 
and consolation of its humblest spirits—a 
power mighty to arouse and soothe, to 
strengthen and purify the souls of men, in 
all their varieties of condition—which is at 
this day the synonym of whatever is free, 
lovely, noble and living in the most ad- 
vanced civilizations; and which, as if only 
beginning to manifest its real strength, 
promises, for the future of the globe, a 
more lustrous and beautiful development 
than art has ever pictured or poetry 
dreamed. Ah, no, these leaves of the Gos- 
pels, meant for the healing of the nations, 
were more than sprouts from the withered 
trunk of Judaism! 

Strauss is aware of this last difficulty in 


his views, and, in a weak concluding chap- 
ter, endeavours to account for the effects ot 
Christianity on the ground of its inherent 
truth. He evaporates its historical con- 
tents, but leaves its dogmas, as a residuum, 


behind! Christ, instead of béing an indi- 
vidual, is an idea—He is the idea of the 
race. ‘Humanity is the union of the two 
natures—God become man, the infinite 
manifesting itself in the finite—the child 
of the visible mother and the invisible 
father, nature and spirit—the worker of 
miracles, in so far as the spirit more and 
more subjugates nature—the sinless ex- 
istence ; for pollution cleaves to the in- 
dividual, but does not touch the race. It 
is humanity that dies, rises and ascends 
to Heaven, as, from the negation of its 
phenomenal life, ever proceeds a higher 
spiritual life, and from the suppression of 
its mortality as a personal, national and 
terrestrial spirit arises its union with the 
infinite spirit of the heavens.” But how 
did those Jewish fishermen, two thousand 
years ago, get informed of this profound 
Hegelian philosophy? 

Histories.—A complete edition of Lin- 
gard’s History of England has just been 
issued by Phillips, Sampson & Co, It 
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consists of thirteen duodecimo volumes, not 
as neatly printed as they might be, but 
still sufficiently clear to avoid the dangers 
of ophthalmia. We need not say that they 
are a contribution to literature which the 
reader of history should prize. Lingard 
has none of the easy and polished elegance 
of Hume, nor of the brilliant rhetorical 
finish of Macaulay, but he is more pains- 
taking in his investigations of facts than 
the former, and quite as instructive, if not 
so vivacious and eloquent, as the latter, 
Lingard contemplates British History from 
the Catholic side of the question, and, in 
many important respects, differs materi- 
ally from the accepted views: yet we 
can hardly regard him as a bigoted parti- 
san in any sense of the term, and, on a 
multitude of controverted points, he is 
nearer right, we think, than his adversa- 
ries. But, whether right or wrong, his dis- 
cussions deserve to be read by every person 
who is honest enough with himself to seek 
an impartial judgment of great events. It 
is one of our favorite modes of flattering 
our prejudices, to listen only to one side of 
disputed questions, partly because we are 
too indotent to undertake a longer inquiry, 
and partly because we fear our inability 
to justify our foregone conclusions. The 
history of our race, however, is the last 
thing that ought to be treated in this way. 
The developments of humanity are, on the 
grand scale, the records of Providence, 
and unless we know the facts of history as 
they are, we miss some of the most salu- 
tary teachings of God. 

—The Manual of Ancient History, from 
the German of Scumint, is just what its 
name purports, an epitome of the events 
of ancient story, chronologically arranged 
with great precision, and described in brief 
but intelligible terms. It omits the history 
of the Jews, because that is supposed to be 
familiar to every body from the sacred 
Scriptures, but it embraces besides the clas- 
sic nations, Egypt, Phenicia, Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Lybia, and the people of Iran, or 
Bactrya, Persia, &. Any one who wishes 
to introduce himself to a knowledge of 
ancient history, or to revive his former 
reading, will find this manual admirably 
adapted to the purpose. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—We should have for- 
mally acknowledged, the last month, 
the receipt of Jounston’s Chemistry of 
Common Life, if our space had allowed 
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us to do so. As it is, we can only 
briefly allude to the volumes. They con- 
tain as much usefui information, on the 
most practical interests, as any volume of 
the same size lately produced. Under the 
several heads of the “Food we prepare,” 
the “Air we breathe,” the “Plants we in- 
fuse,” &c., d&c., the author gives results of 
the latest chemical researches in regard to 
the origin, nature and properties of all 
the most common articles of every-day 
life. Bread, beef, tea, coffee, cocoa, wine, 
brandy, the narcotics, &c., are put through 
the crucible of science, for the popular 
benefit. A vast variety of indispensa- 
ble information is the consequence; but 
what pleases us most in it, is, that, un- 
like the greater part of the works written 
on the philosophy and effects of dietetics, 
it does not terrify us by any horrible ex- 
hibitions of the compounds wherewith we 
solace the senses. The author has a proper 
dread of tobacco, and of excess in any 
indulgence of the appetite, but he does 
not persuade us that a glass of creamy 
ale at times, with a piece of old cheese, or 
that a trencher of foaming Sillery will in- 
evitably play the Old Nick with our vitals. 
He is even tender toward the old ladies 
who imbibe a mild infusion of the Chinese 
herb, and the still older gentlemen, who 
would lose their seven senses if they failed 
of their coffee or chocolate of a morning. 
It has been the habit of most of the physio- 
logical writers to represent the human sys- 
tem as a kind of Sebastopol, around which 
the allied forces of tea, wine, and cigars 
were gathered, for no other purpose than 
to batter it to pieces; and we are happy to 
be informed by Prof. Johnston, that they 
are likely to batter away in vain. Our 
Sebastopol stomachs, with their Malakoff 
tower, the brain, are quite impregnable, 
and the enemy may pour in his “ grape” 
and “canister” as much as he likes. It is 
true, that if we do not keep the defenses 
well manned, he may effect a breach here 
and there, and work considerable damage, 
both in the outworks and the citadel ; but it 
is an object of the book before useto point 
out the weak parts, and to prescribe the 
most efficient method of preserving them 
from harm. One criticism we have to make 
of the publisher’s agency in the business, 
which is, that the book has been badly 
edited in respect of the references in the 
foot notes. We have turned to several 
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pages, indicated by the author as modify- 
ing or confirming his views, and have not 
been able to find the passages. We pre- 
sume that the English edition has been 
copied without attention to the changes in 
the paging. 

—Mrs. Jameson, whose Common Place 
Book of Thoughts, Memories and Fancies 
has just been republished, is a delightful 
writer in nearly everything that she under- 
takes. Having read much, traveled largely, 
and thought a great deal, her mind is richly 
furnished with original and acquired experi- 
ences, which she has the art of imparting to 
others in a graceful and winning way. 
Her volumes on Sacred and Legendary 
Art, and on Shakespeare’s Women, her 
Diary, and her Summer Rambles, are al- 
most standard books in their kind, and 
have given her a foremost rank among the 
cultivated women of the century. It is 
pleasant to be put in possession, therefore, 
as we are in the book before us, of the 
materials and memoranda out of which 
her more important books have grown. 
She says, in the Preface:—“I have been 
accustomed, for many years, to make a 
memorandum of any thought which hap- 
pened to me, if pen and paper were at 
hand, and to mark (and remark) any pas- 
sage in a book, which either excited a 
sympathy or an antagonistic feeling. This 
collection of notes accumulated insensibly 
from day to day. The volumes on Shake- 
speare’s Women, or on Sacred and Le- 
gendary Art, and various other produc- 
tions, sprung from seed thus lightly and 
casually sown, which, I hardly knew how, 
grew up and expanded into a regular, 
readable form, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end.”? Of course, a work, made in 
this manner, will be desultory, and not 
likely to add to the writer’s reputation ; 
but it is most agreeable reading for all 
that, with many a profound and suggestive 
thought interspersed, and many a fresh and 
touching piece of criticism. 

—The British Poets. It is creditable to 
the literary culture of the country, that 
three separate and complete editions of 
the English poets are in process of success- 
ful publication. Of these, we prefer the 
edition of Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of 
Boston, not because it contains anything 
more than the other, or is more carefully 
edited, but simply on account of its neat 
and portable form. The volumes are of 
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just that size which one desires in a per- 
manent book—in those perennial classics 
which he has always with him—and which 
he may easily clap into his pocket when he 
hurries to the railroad or the steamboat, or 
when he saunters, of a cool summer’s day, 
to the favorite rustic seat beneath the old 
chestnut tree. What a treasure, then, the 
whole series of the immortal bards of 
’ Britain, from Chaucer, with the dewy 
freshness of the morning upon him, to 
Wordsworth, with his calm and sober 
evening glow? What exhaustless re- 
sources of thought, feeling, affection, fan- 
cy, in the sweet and noble spirits who fill 
up the interval? What an endless variety, 
as of some tropical forest, with its stately 
trees, and flowers, and intertwisted vines, 
in these hundred small volumes, compared 
to which no other hundred volumes, out of 
any literature, ancient or modern, is more 
rich, luscious and beautiful! 

There are many great names in the liter- 
ature of the Greeks, the Latins, the French, 
the Germans, the Italians, and the Spanish, 
which will forever win the love and grate- 
ful admiration of mankind; but no nation 
has possessed so large and various a list 
of imperishable poets as our father-land. 
The most practicable people in the world, 
the English have yet been the most poeti- 
cal. Their Shakespeare stands alone, un- 
approachable and unrivaled; and yet the 
age of Shakespeare, without him, and with 
its Spensers, its Jonsons, its Beaumonts, 
its Fletchers, its Fords, its Raleighs, and a 
multitude of others, would have been one of 
the most illustrious literary periods in his- 
tory. But every subsequent age has added 
a fresh and numerous company to the glo- 
rious constellation ;—the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Milton and Dryden, with their lesser 
stars; the eighteenth, the brilliant galaxy 
of Queen Anne’sreign, ending with Cowper ; 
and the nineteenth, that splendid host, which 
includes Scott, Byron, Burns, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Southey, Ro- 
gers, Campbell, Henry Taylor, and Tenny- 
son. The revelations of the German muse 
have been signally prolific and beautiful, 
since the dawn of the last century; but 
great as they are, having such men as 
Lessing, Gothe and Schiller to boast of, 
we still think them inferior, as a whole, 
to the gracious gifts which Apollo has 
vouchsafed his worshipers of the British 
islands. 
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It isin minor poets, as they are called, 
no less than in those grand and prevailing 
bards, who conquer aremembrance through 
all time, that our Engiish literature is par- 
ticularly rich. From the earliest ballad po- 
etry, and the amatory verses of Wyatt and 
Surrey, through the tender lines of Donne, 
Drummond, Marvel, Parnell, Collins, Gray, 
Goldsmith, &c., down to the pathetic and 
heart-touching lyrics of Hood and Eliza- 
beth Barrett, it is almost one unbroken 
succession of healthful sweets, where one 
may wander, as in England itself, from field 
to field, each field a garden, and only sepa- 
rated from the others by hedges of hawthorn 
and blooming roses. Would any one, weary 
of the tug and toil of life, refresh his jaded 
faculties in inspirations ever new—would 
he enrich his fancy with quaint and curious 
images—would he bathe his feelings in 
gentle and noble sentiments—would he 
quivken his imagination by great and true 
thoughts—would he fortify and enlarge his 
heart by the deepest philosophy which man 
has yet reached, the deepest because the 
most unselfish and genial—let him make the 
poets his inseparable companions. They 
may not. furnish his understanding with 
faets, but they will infuse into his mind 
that better knowledge, which is wisdom, 
and love, and truth. 

But we must stop short in these specula- 
tions, for it is not our object to write an 
essay on the British Poets, only to com- 
mend, as earnestly as we can, the edition 
of them which does so much honor to the 
enterprise and taste of Boston. 

—Bohn’s Libraries. We are receiving, 
from time to time, single volumes of the 
several extensive series of important works 
which Mr. Bohn, of London, is publishing ; 
but instead of speaking of those volumes 
separately, we prefer to say a word of them 
asawhole. The undertaking embraces an 
antiquarian, a classical, a standard, an ec- 
clesiastical, a scientific, and an extra series, 
and in each department is well selected and 
complete. It comprises a larger number 
of valuable works, afforded at cheaper 
prices, than any uniform series of the kind 
within our acquaintance. Classical histo- 
ries, such as those of Gibbon, Roscoe, 
Neander, and Lamartine; standard but 
scarce novels, like the novels of Defoe; 
the great prose writers like Milton, Sir 
Thomas Brown, Jeremy Taylor, Robert 
Hall; translations from the most celebrated 
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of the French, German and Italian authors; 
curious private memoirs, like those of De 
Grammont; the old chronicles, like Bede, 
Comines, William of Malmesbury, Matthew 
Paris, Roger of Wendover, &c.; the whole 
circle of the Greek and Latin classics; 
these, and a score of miscellaneous writings, 
which cannot be well classified, are included 
in one or the other set of the libraries; and, 
together, furnish as instructive and varied 
a course of reading as the most omnivorous 
taste could require. The books are printed 
uniformly, on good paper, and in clear 
type, and are of a size which enables the 
publisher to put a great deal into each 
volume, without swelling it to an incon- 
venient bulk. They are illustrated when 
ihe text requires it, and most carefully 
edited in respect to that vital point—co- 
pious notes and aclear and complete index. 
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Mr. Bohn, through Bangs Brothers of this 
city, supplies any of these libraries, or 
any volume of them, in this country, at 
even a lower rate than they are sold in 
England, where they are printed. Among 
the more recent issues of this series are 
Smythe’s Lectures on Modern History, the 
first volume of Strabo, the Memoirs of Phi- 
lip de Comines, Burke’s Works, Herodotus, 
and the Exemplary Novels of Cervantes. 

Justice, however, requires us to add, that 
while these libraries merit the praise we 
have given them, they also contain some 
of the filthiest and most indecent books 
ever printed in the language. These, of 
couree, we do not here indicate by name; 
but it would, certainly, be well for the 
American agents to exercise a more rigid 
censorship on their importations than they 
seem to have practiced hitherto. 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


Enetanp.—A pleasant change seems 
about tocome over the activity of the press 
in England. The flood of “war literature” 
is abating, and the publishers’ lists begin 
to look inviting again. 

—A most delightful contribution to the 
store of good books, is the Life of Sydney 
Smith, written by his daughter, Lady 
Hotianp, and accompanied by a volume of 
his Letters, selected in a spirit of proprie- 
ty, and arranged with taste by Mrs. AusTEN. 

That Sydney Smith was a wit and a hu- 
morist of the first rank, everybody knows. 
But scanty justice has been done to those 
nobler qualities, both of head and heart, 
in which the wit and humor of the inimita- 
ble Canon had their root. There was 
wisdom in Sydney Smith’s wit, and heart 
inall his humor. Brilliant, amusing, de- 
lightful as he was, he was one of the 
strongest and the most sincere of men. 
He had as much sense asif he had no wit, 
and as much wit as if he had no sense. 
His conduct was as judicious as if he were 
the dullest of human beings, and his ima- 
gination as brilliant as if he were irre- 
trievably ruined. Shallow people thought 
him frivolous because he was never prosy, 
and to the multitude of those who esteem 
themselves “earnest,” while they are only 
ill-natured, his name was an abomination. 
But in all his life Sydney Smith never 
sacrificed a conviction to an advantage— 
he never deserted a friend or a principle— 


he never raised his voice through vanity, 
and he never was silent through selfish 
timidity. He delighted in the world, but 
he feared God, and if he had little religion 
“to speak of,” he had enoagh to live by, 
enough to make him patient, brave and 
happy. 

When we remember the temper of parties 
in England fifty years ago—the exaspera- 
tion alike of tories and of liberals—the 
indecencies of criticism—the ferocity of 
pamphleteers—our admiration of the writer, 
who, in all the plenitude of his literary 
powers, never forgot that he was a man, 
and handled his bitterest antagonists with- 
out hatred as without fear, almost rises into 
affection. Strenuous as he was in his po- 
litical faith, Smith never was a partisan. 
He was framed like the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, not “to share men’s hatreds, but their 
loves,”? 

“* Guye ovvégPev, alla obuprhew Epv.” 

And his widow, knowing how true this 
was, how beautiful was the heart of this 
gifted man, much desired that the finer and 
more secret traits of his character should 
be brought to light in this biography. It 
has been executed in the spirit of her wishes. 

Sydney Smith was born at Woodford, in 
Essex, in 1771. He was the son of an able 
but crotchety father, who wasted his sub- 
stance in whims, and of a mother not less 
brilliant and noble than she was lovely. 
From her—she was of French parentage— 
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Sydney no doubt inherited that constitu- 
tional vivacity which, ashe somewhere says, 
yielded more to him throughout his lif» 
than many farms. There were four bro- 
thers, all full of strength and spirit, “ in- 
tolerable, overbearing boys,’ and they 
were sent to different schools, Sydney and 
his brother Courtenay going to Winchester, 
where he rapidly rose to distinction. He 
became captain of the school, and so con- 
stantly successful were he and his brother, 
that the boys at last sent a round robin to 
the master, declaring that they would 
write no more themes, if the Smiths were 
allowed to compete. But in spite of his 
successes, Sydney was not unpopular. He 
was a helpful, daring boy ; invented cata- 
pults to catch turkeys, and lent money 
from his little store to poorer boys than 
himself. 

From Winchester he went to France, 
where he passed six months in Normandy, 
escaping the inquisition of the Republican 
Government by being enrolled as “ Le 
Citoyen Smit, membre affilié au Club des 
Jacobins.”” One has to regard it as a spe- 


cial mercy that this fact was unknown to 
his tory antagonists of the Edinburgh 


Review! Entering New College, Oxford, 
he rapidly won a fellowship of £100 a 
year, and was thenceforth left to himself. 
He resisted the social temptations of his 
delightful residence, that he might live 
within his means, and not only carried 
himself through this course, but paid a debt 
of £30 left by his brother at Winchester. 
He wished to enter the bar, but, at his fa- 
ther’s command, took orders in the church. 
He had not, and never pretended to have, 
a “mission.” But he did his duties and 
bore his testimony just as well as if he had. 
His first cure was a meager living of £50 
per year, on Salisbury Plain. It is not 
recorded that he rivaled Miss Hannah 
More’s “Shepherd,” but he endeared him- 
self to the poor people, and was sought 
out by the Squire, who finally urged him 
to take charge of his son, offered a hand- 
some salary, and sent him to Germany. 
“In stress of politics,” he was forced to 
put into Edinboro’, where he remained 
from 1797 to 1803, was married after a 
long engagement, and on a fortune of “six 
old teaspoons,” to Miss Pybus, a lady of 
good family. During this time his in- 
come was respectable, but he saved little, 
for he loved both generous living and 
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generous doing. His daughter takes q 
laudable pride in relating how, when 
pinched himself for money, he once sent 
privately two hundred dollars to the Scotch 
poet Leyden, and five hundred dollars to 
help a lady suffering and in sickness. In 
1803, his income being taken away by the 
completion of his pupil’s education, he 
was urged by his brave wife to go up to 
London. Thither he went, won reputation 
by his sermons and respect by his charac- 
ter; struggled for years on a trifling salary 
eked out by much hard work ; mingled in 
the splendid circles of Holland House, 
without sycophancy or pretense; dared to 
be poor and prospered more in heart and 
brain than in outward things. His lec- 
tures on Moral Philosophy, at the Royal 
Institution, earned for him a_ brilliant 
name; and, in 1806, the whigs, slipping 
into power, gave him the small living of 
Foston le Clay, in Yorkshire. The par- 
sonage had been untenanted for one hun- 
dred and fifty years, and Sydney, becom- 
ing his own architect, went to work and 
constructed the “ugliest and snuggest 
parsonage in England.” The part of his 
life spent at Foston, is full of good and 
pleasant things. How he startled all 
England with the wit and sense of Peter 
Plymley’s letters, and satisfied his old clerk 
that unlike “ maist city folks, Master Smith 
was no fool ;” how he attracted to his 
house the most delightful guests, though 
he lived “twelve miles from a lemon;” 
how he contended, alone among his fellow- 
clergymen, for the emancipation of the 
Catholics, and indulged his pigs with ma- 
chines “contrived to afford them the luxu- 
ry of scratching; how, in short, he 
worked and waited, full of kindness to all 
created things, and rich in “content, sur- 
passing wealth,”’ till he was translated by 
Lord Lyndhurst, in 1828, to a prebend in 
Bristol Cathedral: it will both please and 
profit the reader to learn from the biogra- 
phy itself. In 1831, the triumph of the 
reformers, to which Smith had in no light 
degree contributed, carried him to London 
and gave him a place at St. Paul’s. In 
the chapter of that cathedral, he display- 
ed, says Dean Milman, a rare if not singu- 
lar fidelity. He shirked no duty ; scramb- 
led, gouty as he was, over heaps of brick 
and mortar to inspect repairs, and spent 
days to establish the innocence of a poor 
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child falsely accused of theft; looked. 


sharply into the price of putty and white 
Jead, in the interest of the cathedral, and 
resigned his own rights to a fine living, in 
favor of a poor, hard-working curate. In 
1840, his brother Courtenay died rich, in 
India, and Sydney Smith became a wealthy 
man. His last years were spent as became 
his past life, and almost his last act was to 
give away a good living to a friendless 
clergyman, who came to thank him on his 
death bed: “I will see him,” said Smith, 
“if he will not speak ; I cannot bear that.” 
So lived and died one of the most genuine 
and gifted men whom modern England has 
produced: a man extreme in nothing but 
inwit; a balanced genius, and a whole- 
some soul. His life was full of pleasant- 
ness and peace. At some future day, we 
may enrich our columns with some of the 
bright and witty things which shine on al- 
most every page of Lady Holland’s book. 
But, we have wished now to illustrate the 
healthy beauty of the example which this 
happy life sets forth. 

—We hope Mr. Mirrorp may do as well, in 
his promised new and enlarged edition of 
Gray’s Letters, as Mrs. Austen with Syd- 
ney Smith’s. The last century has left 
us no correspondence at all comparable to 
that of the fine-witted, sensitive, modest, 
accomplished poet of the Elegy. He had 
all Walpole’s neatness of speech, with none 
of that ill-conditioned egotist’s vanity and 
scandalmongering. 

—Memoirs abound. Dr. Doran, who has 
a fine gift at gossip, has just published the 
Lives of the Queens of the House of 
Hanover. Dr. Doran will, doubtless, give 
usarich feast of anecdotes and scandal, 
and his book will be a useful running 
commentary upon the new volumes of 
Mr. Macaulay’s history, two of which 
are, at last, declared to be ready for the 
press, 

Of those dowdy German Queens them- 
selves, little can be said, excepting of the 
Managing, metaphysical and accommoda- 
ting spouse of that bold blockhead George 
II. Yet an indefatigable lady, Mrs. GREEN, 
has undertaken to treat of them, lady- 
fashion, while another victim of the Strick- 
land mania, has concocted elaborate vol- 


—So weary are we of all these royal fe- 
males, that we took up Miss Cosretxo’s 
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Anne of Brittany with a sigh. Great 
and pleasant was our surprise, to find our- 
selves in a region of healthy sentiment 
and good sense. Miss Costello has told, 
in a charming book, which we cordially 
commend to our lady readers, the inter- 
esting story of the lady with whom 
unwilling Brittany was carried into 
the embrace of France, and whose matri- 
monial haps and mishaps were as fantastic 
as those of the daughter of Maximilian— 
that self-possessed damsel who dictated her 
own epitaph in a storm at sea, after this 
wise: 
“Cy git Marguerite, gent demoiselle 

Qui fut deux fois mariée, et mourut pucelle.” 


Few lady writers of memoirs can be 

compared with Miss Costello. She is at 
once learned, romantic, and sensible. She 
has more judgment than Miss Pardoe, and 
nothing of Miss Strickland’s unlucky ten- 
dency to twaddle. All who have dabbled 
in the literature of the trouvéres and the 
troubadours, can bear witness to her famili- 
arity with the spirit as well as the language 
of old France, and she has written nothing 
so worthy and so pleasant as this memoir 
of the Duchess Queen. 
= —Miss Martineau has reappeared in the 
spirit of her better days. Her Guide to the 
English Lakes will be hardly less delightful 
reading by the American fireside than it 
must be among the hills of Cumberland. 
It is neither a treatise on political philoso- 
phy disguised as a novel, nor a farrago of 
ill-digested speculations, but a book of fine 
sketches, excellent stories, and bits of 
local tradition. 
—We have little new poetry, but the 
promise of a volume from TENNYSON, 
bearing the sweet English name of 
Maud. This should be enough to dis- 
tinguish the season, but we should be glad 
to hear that the Brownings had been stimu- 
lated into activity. Their new volume has 
been long promised. 

—In the literature of art, we have, beside 
Leslie’s book, which affords a notable in- 
stance of the union of theoretic incompe- 
tency with practical talent, a very nice and 
useful book, by Lady Jervis, Painting 
and celebrated Painters, Ancient and 
Modern, which we can recommend to the 
many people who wish to pick up a gener- 
al acquaintance with the general history of 
art. 7 
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—One of the least wearisome of the books 
called out by the war, is the volume of 
Pictures from the Battlefield, by the Ro- 
ving Englishman, of the “Household 
Words.” This is the work of a quick-sight- 
ed, sharp-witted personage, with all a Lon- 
doner’s love of banter, and more than a 
Yorkshireman’s irreverence of dignities. 
He carries, too,a sound English heart with 
him, and comments upon the abuses of the 
English war system in an unsparing style. 
He “slashes” the aristocracy in a fashion 
just now very popular, and “shows up” 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe particularly, in 
a very different light from that usually 
shed upon the ambassador by the mission- 
aries. 

—A number of literary gentlemen in Lon- 
don have discovered a “want” in the peri- 
odical literature of England, which they 
propose to fill with a New Review, to be 
called the Wational. The Prospectus is 
rather heavy, and the first number was to 
be issued on the 30th of June. 

France.—From Paris we have a batch 
of very various nature and merit. 

—Two excellent works on the Crimea, are 


these of Messrs. ScunirzLErR and V. AmMAN- 


ton. The latter is the more interesting, as 
it is drawn up from observations made 
during a long residence in the Chersoneses. 
As the head of an agricultural enterprise, 
M. Amanton was brought much in contact 
with the people, and his WVotice sur les di- 
verses populations de la Tauride, is full of 
curious facts, concerning the races who 
make up the 350,000 inhabitants of the 
Crimea. The Russian despotism has done 
nothing to amalgamate these races, who 
dwell together, but never mingle, and are 
kept in order only by the knout and the 
saber. 

—The most military of the princes of 
Orleans, the Duc D’Aumatz, excluded from 
his share in the actions of the French 
army, has devoted himself to recording the 
deeds of some of the most distinguished 
army corps. Over the signature of V. de 
Mars, the prince has published a small vol- 
ume on the Zouaves and the Chasseurs-d- 
pied. The book is well written, and may 
turn out, one day, to have been a judicious 
political investment, on the part of the 
the young exile. Its merits have procured 
for it the doubtful honor of being stolen 
almost bodily, and transferred to the pages 
of Colburn’s WVew Monthly Magazine. 
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—M. AtrreD NETTEMENT’s History of 
French Literature under the Monarchy of 
July, is a most tedious and provoking book, 

That a man should set about writing ap 
elaborate history of the literature of his 
own time, the literature in which he live 
and moves, and has his own being, of 
itself argues a clumsiness and stolidity of 
mind of most doleful augury for the sue. 
cess of the enterprise. But the natural 
unfitness of M. Nettement for his task has 
been carefully aggravated by cultivation, 
M. Nettement has educated himself into 
a terror of speculation, and so has cut off 
his only chance of being unconsciously 
instructive in the course of his ill-consid- 
ered work. M. Nettement is a Catholic, 
not a strong and speculative Catholic, like 
Donoso Cortes, but a weak and sentimen- 
talizing and timid Catholic, and his go 
called “History of French Literature” ig 
really a long and heavy sermon on the 
diseases and dangers of the modern intel- 
lect. It resembles nothing, in recent lite 
rature, so much as Sir Archibald Alison's 
wordy and trashy notices of English letters, 
and those, we are sorry to say, it does resem- 
ble very much. M. Nettement’s political 
philosophy is as anile as that of Alison, 
his impotence of generalization and want 
of esthetic perceptions are as remarkable, 
and his French is no better than the Scotch 
baronet’s English. 

Had he chosen to content himself with 
relating his personal experience in a lite 
rary life, and with gossiping about men 
and things, he might have been more indi+ 
creet, but he would, at least, have bea 
more interesting and more instructive 
As it is, he has made a very poor book, 
which is a great pity, for he evidently 
meant to be useful, and though he see 
to have tired himself out before he finishel 
his work, (at which nobody can wonder) 
he is never flippant, and never willfall 
unfair. 

—aA very different book from this of 
Nettement, is M. de Barante’s History 4 
the Directory of France. 

M. de Barante is one of the most ill 
trious of the illustrious men who hi 
raised history in France to the rank of 
science. His “History of the Dukes @ 
Burgundy” is one of the monumet 
works of the time. Praised in his y¢ 
by Mme. de Stael, for the gravity and 

gleness of mind with which he had 
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proached the study of history, M. de Bar- 
snte long and steadily adhered in his 
subsequent career, as a student and as a 
writer, to the principle with which he 
began ; thatitis the chief function of a his- 
torian to reproduce the great features and 
yital details of the age which occupies his 
attention. The success of his Burgundian 
History was mainly due, we think, to this 
principle of construction. It is a real 
chronicle of Burgundy,—a chronicle which 
lacks, indeed, the special charms of a me- 
dieval chronicle, but is yet neither bald 
nor tame. For many a detail which would 
have had no meaning for Froissart or De 
Comines, glows with interest in the eyes 
of a modern writer and so finds its place 
in the pages of De Barante. 

In his “History of the Convention,” 
M.de Barante departed a little from his 
early theory of history, and in his new 
work he has plainly avowed himself an ad- 
vocate, or rather a preacher, as well as a 
painter. He pronounces decidedly against 
the “spirit of revolution,” and lifts his 
voice calmly but resolutely in defense of 
conservative principles. In spite of this 
change in his method, M. de Barante still 
deserves the praise of impartiality in the 
examination and in the exposition of facts, 
and it cannot be charged upon him, as 
upon Hallam and Macaulay, that he writes 
for a coterie and cracks partisan jokes at 
the expense of the dead and to the preju- 
dice of the living. 

M.de Barante’s narrative has not the large 
graspand easy play of the style of Thiers, but 
it wants neither strength nor grace. Gene- 
tally pale in color, it is sometimes warmed 
with a glow of natural emotion, and the 
student of the History of the French Re- 
volution will find himself led easily onward 
in this new work, through one of the most 
exciting and interesting acts of that won- 
derfal world-drama. 

—In the way of historical monographs, we 
lave a Life of Marniz de Sainte Aldégonde, 
by Evcar Quinet, and a Lifeof Washington, 
by M. pe Wirt, the son-in-law of M. Guizot, 
prefaced with a memoir from the pen of 
the ex-minister and historian himself.— 
Although greatly different in style and in 
im werit, these books fall together naturally, 
48 written both in the republican interest, 
and connected, the one by its subject and 
the other by its author, with the good and 
stout old nation of Holland. 


In spite of his “‘Choruses of Sphinxes,’’ 
and of his “‘ Children of France grovelling 
face downwards in the dust on the summit 
of the world,” and of other remarkable ima- 
ginations to be found by whomsoever will 
look for them, in the Poem of “Ahasuerus,’’ 
M, Edgar Quinet always interests us. He 
is a very queer poet and an unaccountably 
queer philosopher ; but a poet and a philo- 
sopher he unquestionably is, and the re- 
ality of such a subject as that of the mono- 
graph above mentioned, never fails to 
enlist his finest powers. Of course every 
good New Yorker knows who Marnix de 
Sainte Aldegonde was ; but for the benefit 
of country gentlemen we will explain 
that he was the heart of the Protestant and 
national revolt of the Netherlands against 
Spain. By prayer and preaching, by pas- 
sion and by perseverance he kindled the 
religious feeling of the whole people into 
an inextinguishable flame. He was at once 
the Luther and the Tyrtzus, the John Knox, 
and the Jefferson of Holland. He made 
the people strong with songs, and their 
enemies ridiculous with satire, He com- 
mitted the nation to its desperate struggle 
by the Declaration of Rights which he 
drew up; and he gave them a leader by 
his influence with William of Orange. 

All this is told by M. Quinet with 
zeal, with skill, and with knowledge. It is 
not a very long book which he has made 
of it all, and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of any literary reader who has the 
gift of translation. 

M. de Witt’s “ Washington” will hardly 
find many readers on this side the ocean, 
while we are engrossed with Mr. irving’s 
charming book. But M. de Witt (who isa 
descendant of the great statesman of Hol- 
land,) has treated his subject most worthily, 
and it is a pleasant thing to see the heir of 
so great and good a European name doing 
grave and excellent honor to the highest 
and purest fame of the western world. 

—Of “light literature” we have a supply 
less abundant, and more worthless than 
usual. The success of M. Dumas fils 
seem to have quickened into life a swarm 
of small literary nuisances. Le Monde 
Interlope, as it is styled, is dandled and 
handled in a dozen different ways by 
Achard, Fremy, and others, too numerous 
to mention. The grossness of Dumas fils 
exceeds the grossness of Dumas pére, as 
the terrors of Rehoboam transcended the 
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terrorsof Solomon. The young Alexander 
is more mendacious, and much more of a 
sensualist than his father ; and these his 
followers, being simpletons to boot, repre- 
sent the very dregs of the French intellect. 
Yet they are the pretty fellows whom igno- 
rant and bigoted critics insist upon dragging 
before the public of England and America, 
as specimens of the French gentleman and 
man of letters! 

—We had hoped better things from a 
young writer, M. Epmunp Axsovut, whose 
sprightly book, La Gréce Contemporaine, 
published some time since, much enter- 
tained the western barbarians, und excited 
the wrath of the Athenian reviewers. 
M. About had just begun to wear new 
laurels conferred upon him by the good- 
natured public, in reward for a really in- 
teresting and unexceptionable story of 
modern Italian life, Toila Feraldi. We 
had read this story with much pleasure, as 
it appeared in the Revue des deux Mondes, 
and were preparing to recommend it to our 
readers, when our accomplished cotempo- 
raries of the Courrier des Etats Unis 
favored us with a feuilleton of the Paris 
Presse, in which our young author is 
shown to have appropriated, “annexed,” 
or “absorbed” the work of an Italian 
gentleman, the father of the heroine of 
Tolla Feraldi, who, to avenge his daugh- 
ter’s ill treatment, collected her corre- 
spondence with her lover, and, with a 
short account of the facts, published it at 
Paris. The Italian book was bought up 
and destroyed by the friends of the lover. 
“Entirely destroyed,” said M. About, who 
professed to have drawn his materials from 
“tradition.” But a literary Nemesis has 
produced a copy of the original work, and 
M. About stands convicted of skillful, will- 
ful plagiarism. 

The story of Tolla Feraldi remains a 
charming story, very well told. But from 
M. About nothing more can be expected, 
till, by shame and contrition, he shall pu- 
rify the fatal facility of his morals and his 
talent. . 

—Tolla Feraldi comes under the head 
of “light literature,” but we have some 
doubts whether we ought to extend the 
same category over M. De Batzac’s pos- 
thumous novel of Les Paysans. The 
readers of Balzac know that he had a ter- 
rible passion for statistics, but the extent to 
which this passion is gratified, in Les Pay- 
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sans, is really unusual. That famous 
history of the art and mystery of paper. 
making, which preludes his novel of Le 
Illusions Perdues, sinks into insignificange 
when compared with the mass of usefy] 
information palmed off upon the public 
as the “novel” of Les Paysans. The 
moral of the “novel” is said to be very 
bad. We confess an utter inability to get 
at it, and we don’t believe that it will ever 
injure man, woman or child. 

Are we to have no more good French 
novels? Gray, were he living now, would 
have to get up from his sofa. 

—The field of romance seems to be leftto 
M. De Lamarrine, who is busy at work. 
His History of Turkey was very credit- 
able to his fancy, and very entertaining, 
and we see that he announces a History of 
the German Empire, and a History y 
Russia. Barring the inevitable hard names, 
these will no doubt make very nice summer 
reading. 

—The memoirs of Gzorce Sanp continue 
to appear. They are put at a price ri- 
diculously high, and, but for the German 
reprint, we should hardly have seen them, 
They are so far very interesting, though 
the style betrays the marks of haste. Mme, 
Dudevant can always talk pearls and dia- 
monds, but when she pours them out in 

uch profusion, some of them are apt to be 
frayed in the falling. 

—M. Durr, who is more likely to talk 
toads and vipers than pearls and diamonds, 
is publishing his memoirs also. We have 
met with only the first volume, which is 
made up of legal reminiscences of some in- 
terest. 


—M. Emix D. Forevss, well known to 
readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes, is 
editing the posthumous works of Lamen- 
nais. The first volume has appeared, con- 
taining a translation of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia. This is an important book, 
to which we shall hereafter recur. 

—tThe correspondence of Stendhal (H. 
Beyle) has also just appeared, with a pre- 
face by M. Merimez. The preface of M. 
Mérimée is quite unworthy of his reputa- 
tion. He begins witha piece of affectationa 
la Congreve, which he pursues into posi- 
tive silliness, and in trying to talk “ en pur 
gentleman,” he succeeds in talking very 
much “ en pur badaud.” 

The letters of Stendhal afford a melan- 
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doly exhibition “of the restless, unhappy 
egotism which is the moral malady of the 
iy. Was the fault in himself or in the 
yorld? Let us judge him as we would be 
judged, and let us admit that there must 
be something wrong in the times, which 
witness so many such pitiful cases. Wit, 
talent, sentiment, learning, Stendhal had 
them all, and found life and death alike 
ireary. He might have been a good sol- 
dier,a good statesman, a good writer. He 
yorried through his half-century, wrote un- 
satisfactory books, and more unsatisfactory 
jetters, departed into darkness, and left—a 
place in “La Litterature contemporaine, 
(1817-49). Dictionnaire Bibliographique, 
par M. Felix Bourquelot, Paris, 1855, Dela- 
vigne ainé!”” 

Gzrmany.—It iscomfortable to turn from 
the melancholy thoughts suggested by such 
acareer as that of Stendhal, to the evi- 
dence of a quiet, contented, laborious, 
and useful life, contained in Herr Karu 
von Raumer’s Geschichte der Padago- 
gik. If anybody could write a history 
of education, it should bea German, for edu- 
cation in Germany is a science. The 
best ideas on education ever given to the 
the world, it seems to us, are to be found in 
Richter’s “ Levana,’’ and whatever may be 
thought of the various systems pursued by 
the German universities and gymnasia, 
thus much, at least, is to be said in their 
favor, that they are systems, and that Ger- 
man pedagogues have for some time aban- 
doned the “hit and miss” method of our re- 
spected ancestors. It would be hard to find 
any application now in Germany for the 
jokes of the “ Epistole obscurorum viro- 
rum,” but there are few Anglo-Saxons of 
mature years, we fancy, who cannot point 
a few of them from their personal experi- 
ences, 

M. v. Raumer’s work (4 vols., 8vo. 
Stuttgart, 1846-54,) begins with a sketch 
of instruction in medieval Italy, intro- 
ducing the advent of the Greek culture to 
barbarian Europe, and comes down to the 
latest systems. The fourth volume is de- 
voted to the universities, and the whole 
work will be found very valuable for con- 
sultation by all concerned in the high work 
of education. 

—Another German production of import- 
ance is Baron Von REICHENBACH’s Sen- 
live Mensch und sein Verhalten zum 
Ode, in which the Baron gallantly defends 
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his Odic theory against the assaults of 
Liebig, Heydenreich, and- other misbe- 
lievers. He brings together the results of 
a great number of experiments, and sets 
forth their bearings on almost everything, 
from chemistry to cookery, and war to 
marriage. The subject is not one to be 
lightly treated, however, and until the 
Baron’s experiments are proved. to have 
been hallucinations, or explained without 
his theory, it is idle to strut by the mystic 
OD in an attitude of complacent superi- 
ority. 

—Our German budget is certainly as so- 
lemn as a bassoon. Here we have WVotes 
of Egyptian Travel ; no fine flummery, but 
formidable fact from Herr von Bruescu, 
introduced by Humboldt as “one of the 
greatest Egyptologues living.” To brother 
Egyptologues, great and small,we commend 
him, asalso an ingenious English clergyman, 
Mr. Heath, who has discovered that the 
“ Hieratic Papyri,’”’ so called, are nothing 
less than Egyptian newspapers, “ Tribunes” 
and “ Heralds” of old Memphis, giving the 
last news of the day, the “ Exodus,” to wit, 
of Moses and his millions of fugitive slaves 
Hardly less weighty than the notesof Herr! 
Brugsch are the sthetic Wanderings in 
Sicily of Herr Gotpnaxy. They are as 
tedious as an wsthetic tea. Herr Goldhann 
cannot drink a glass of wine at Syracuse 
without a dissertation on the sensualism 
and Bacchus-worship of the ancients. He 
looks at Scylla and Charybddis, and sees 
ouly “objectivity and idealism in poe- 
try,” speculates on the origin of Mercury 
when his pocket is picked, and has a gene- 
ral knack at dodging the actual which 
ought to win him a snug metaphysical 
chair. 

—In the way of books, artistic and po- 
etic, we defer a notice of Here’s last 
writings, and say only a word of Kest- 
NER’s Géthe and Werther. Many a visit- 
or to Rome will remember the grave, 
mild old Hanoverian minister resident, 
and for his own sake, as well as for the 
sake of Charlotte, will like to see this 
book. It is neither preposterous nor heavy, 
as might be feared, but, on the contrary, 
very good reading, and goes to confirm the 
opinion, that the ‘divine Gothe” was a 
most unmitigated flirt. 

Huncary.—From Hungary we learn 
that Hartleben. in Pesth, is returning our 
American sympathy with the oppressed 





Magyar people, by publishing an American 
library. Four volumes have already ap- 
peared, and we defy the reader to guess 
what they are. Our national genius is 
supposed to be charmingly represented by 
the following works: “The Life of Bar- 
num”! “Fashion and Famine’!! “Ida 
May”!!! and a work, the name of which 
we have forgotten, by a Mr. or Mrs. 
“ Jones.” 

Truly the house of Hapsburg is revenged 
upon us. 

Iraty.—It is pleasant, in closing, to 
be able to say a good word for Italy. 
A poetess, singing from the “Goiden 
Shell,” the sweet sunny bay of Palermo, 
Signora Turrist Cotonna, wins honor from 
the London critics, and we are promised an 
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edition of her works, with a life, from one 
of the most gifted of her countrymen, 
GueERRAzzI, too, now living at Bastia, in 
Elba, is at work, we hear, on two novels, 
one to be founded on the story of that brave 
and wise old man, Pascal Paoli, and the 
other a tale of Florence and the Gonfalo. 
niere Burlamacchi, who raised the “ lily 
bells” against the Medicean tyranny in the 
sixteenth century. The author of the Dp 
chessa di Bracciano will never want read- 
ers and admirers, even on this distant 
shore. There are many, too, who will be 
pleased to know that GiusEPPE Massarrig 
editing the literary remains of Gioberti, 
among which is understood to be a very in- 
teresting treatise entitled “ Della rifforms 
Cattolica.” 


MUSIC. 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


Things have changed since the times 
when John Byrom quizzed the conflict be- 
tween the admirers of Handel and those of 
Bononcini, as a war of “ tweedle-dum” 
with “ tweedle-dee.”’ Music has assumed 
and vindicated its place as the grandest 
and most nobly modern of the arts, and, 
through one or another of its various forms, 
keeps alive the love and the worship of 
the beautiful in millions of hearts. 

The eighteenth century, with its white- 
washed cathedrals, and periwigged poets, 
its Boeotian bucolics, and sardonic satires, 
its cynic coarseness, and its frivolous pol- 
ish, has been so unmercifully berated for 
some time past, that one is almost disposed 
to take up its defense, and to side with it 
as the weaker party. 

But it is impossible to deny that the 
tastes and feelings of Anglo-Saxon society 
were of a lower strain, in the days of the 
Georges, than in that stately, Elizabethan 
time, when every English gentleman 
thought it as essential to his character 
to sing truly as to speak correctly, to 
manage a lute as to manage a horse, and 
we trust the day is not far distant when 
the accomplishment of music will be as 
universal in America as the acquisition of 
arithmetic. The scientific genius of our 
people should predispose them to the cul- 
ture of this most scientific of the arts, and 
we esteem it to be a fact of some signifi- 
cance, that two of the most admirable 


engineers we have ever known were pas 
sionate lovers of the “concord of sweet 
sounds,” and had found or made time, in 
the course of their busy and most “ praeti- 
cal” lives, for the attainment of very con- 
siderable proficiency in the “ divine art.” 

Certainly, no one of the fine arts has, a 
yet, made such way in the popular regard 
and interest as this of music, and we may 
be sure that, with the growth of musical 
feeling among our people, the musical 
genius of our composers will make itself s 
local habitation and a name in the earth. 

It is worth noting, in this connection, 
that the degree of Mus. Doc. was this year, 
for the first time, conferred by an Ameri 
can University. The well-known andre 
spected Lowell Mason received that hone 
from the Union of New York, on the 271 
of June. 

We do by no means despair of living 
hear an American opera in Paris or Naples 
And we have lived to hear an Americ: 
melody, the melancholy air, to wit, 
“Oh! Susannah! don’t you cry for me, 
whistled by a yellow-headed Somersetshin 
lont, under the broken noses of battere 
saints in the antique archway of a Norm 
church, hidden in the green heart of 
ern England. 

En attendant, we are willing to put 
a little longer with Beethoven and Moz 
Handel and Rossini. 

In spite of the intensely hot weathe 
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gd of the conventional “emptiness” of 
the town, the last performances of the 
Iagrange troupe drew crowded houses. 

We have little to add to our former 
praise of Mme. Lagrange. In that inevit- 
ale Monsieur Tonson of Operas, Norma, 
she entertained us with a wonderful dis- 
play of imitative talent, by her reproduc- 
tion of the dress, the air, the very gestures 
ofthe one Grisi, and delighted us with the 
most delicately conceived and admirably 
executed rendering of the Casta Diva to 
which we have ever listened. She was 
well supported by Signor Mirate, a power- 
fil tenor, whose unstinted display of a 
voluminous voice hugely pleased the pen- 
sive public. We suspect, however, that 
the secret of this pleasure is one with that 
of the popular satisfaction in fireworks, 
and Mr. Forrest’s acting. 

The love of noise is the crude form of 
the love of sound. 

Will not the managers of the Academy 
take a hint from the audiences called 
together by the charms of Don Giovanni? 

That wealthiest and most fascinating of 
operas, like the plays of Shakespeare, is 
sure to reward those who produce it, and 


justifies the most lavish expenditure of 
taste and means in its production. 

It was produced at the Academy in a 
most meager and unsatisfactory manner. 
Mme. Lagrange, who might be the best 
Zerlinna we have heard since Bosio, was 


unfamiliar with the music. There was 
nothing irresistible in the fascinations of 
Don Giovanni; Leporello was a vulgar 
caricature, which would have been funny 
in an “Ethiopian” performance, but was 
disgusting in connection with the music of 
Mozart; the orchestra played wildly, and 
the Donna Anna of Mme. de Vries was the 
only excellent thing in the cast. Now, this 
is all wrong. 

Respect for every detail of so great a 
composition is the first duty of an impre- 
sario, and will be found, too, the soundest 
wePolicy. If our managers would take the 
Mm pains to bring out Don Giovanni in the 
style, for instance, in which Mr. Charles 
Kean has recently produced the play of 
Henry VIII., in London, they could not 
Mail of an equal success. 

Poverty in decorations and scenery, mis- 
representation of the most seemingly sub- 
ordinate parts, is inexcusable in such a 
york. Nobody criticises the mustard pot 
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or the service at a second-rate tavern. 
But, would a gentleman think his banquet 
a success if his Chateau Margaux were 
served in blown-glass tumblers, or his 
plates of Sévres porcelain handed about 
by blowzy boys with steaming hands? 

The last days of the season gave us, 
also, the pleasure of welcoming the fresh 
and charming talent of a young, American 
prima donna. Miss Elise Hensler’ came 
with an aureole of Ausonian admiration 
round about her, took the roses of a first 
success from us with modest grace, and 
went away, leaving in our hearts a fra- 
grant memory and many hopes. 

The public, in general, seem to be grati- 
fied with the achievement by the opera of 
something likea permanent position among 
us—though a few critics, here and there, 
still growl over the “absurdity” of the 
lyric drama. But even they are not be 
yond conversion. 

The aim of the musical composer, like 
that of the dramatic poet, is not to describe 
the facts of actual life, but to excite in us, 
by means of his art, emotions which it is 
profitable to experience, but by no means 
always possible or pleasant for us to reach 
through the channels of reality. It is good 
for us to be moved by the tale of Lear, but 
would it be desirable that we should be 
brought into actual contact with a wretch- 
ed old man, driven crazy by the savage in- 
gratitude of his daughters? 

The man who goes to the stage, whether 
lyric or dramatic, for “illusions,” goes 
there for what genius never means to give 
him. Does anybody suppose that Queen 
Margaret really denounced the murderers 
of her son in measured blank verse, or 
that Cardinal Wolsey observed the cesura 
when he moralized his miserable fate? 

The critic who revolts from the strains 
of Fidelio or William Tell, as “unnatural,” 
ought, by parity of reasoning, to agree 
with Sir Isaac Newton in thinking the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” a piece of 
“ingenious nonsense.” 

The most inveterate infidel to the opera, 
however, must have been gratified with 
the spectacle presented by the great: festi- 
val of the German Song-Unions which, we 
will not say occupied the attention, for 
what can occupy the attention of a eity like 
New York, but which swelled the move- 
ment of the metropolis for a few days at 
the end of June. - 
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Well may the Germans say that the 
land of song is every German’s Father- 
land. From North, West, South and East, 
thousands of Teutons poured into the capi- 
tal, to besiege our busy life with harmony. 
The summons of that dowdy arch-duke, 
in a limp cravat, who figured in 1848 as 
“Regent” of the bran-new old German 
empire, would hardly have commanded 
such prompt obedience from the diverse 
tribes of his evanescent dominion as was 
yielded by Bavarian and Swabian, Prus- 
sian and Saxon, to the summons of this 
brotherhood of song. 

We chanced to be near the Park, about 
midnight, on the 23d of June, when, with 
torches and banners, the long procession 
of the southera societies, and their escort, 
wound into the enclosure, and formed 
around and upon the steps of the City 
Hall, a grand battalion of light and of 
song. Nothing could be finer .than the 
effect, upon eye and ear, of this multitude, 
so picturesquely illuminated, and thunder- 
ing forth, not those discordant huwrahs 
with which the Anglo-Saxon race is accus- 
tomed to glorify itself, and to confound 
all the less vigorous tribes of men, but a 
great choral song of welcome. 

It was more imposing than multitudinous 
Roman candles, and more exciting than 
much stump speaking 

Upon that evening followed three days 
of mirth and music, a great concert at the 
Metropolitan theater, in which the effect 
of the immense choruses was more stun- 
ning than pleasant, and a grand pic-nic at 
Elm Park, which exhibited the interesting, 
and not uninstructive spectacle of nearly 
forty thousand persons, who having nothing 
to do—the day before them—and unlimited 
lager bier at command, yet contrived to 
enjoy themselves heartily, without “a row, 
a rumpus, or a riot.’ 

Why should our German fellow-citizens 
monopolize an institution so kindly and 
so genial, which is at once a cheap police, 
and an innocuous theater? 

The gregarious instincts of the Americans 
would lend themselves naturally to such 
associations, and a few years would suf- 
fice to develop the germ. 

The Germans are a race of singers, but 
these mighty song-unions are of very 
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recent origin. They really date no further 
back than the present century, and 

arose out of that new sense of nation 
life, which was awakened by the war of 
liberation against Napoleon. They may, in 
fact, be considered as a German form of 
Know-Nothingism. Beginning with Baya. 
ria and the Rhine country, they spreag 
northward, till, in 1843, (no longer ago) 
the institution first appeared as an impor} 
ant organization in Schleswig Holsteip, 
The first national festival was held, just 
ten years ago, at Wurzburg, a queer little, 
old imperial city, of very medieval ap. 
pearance and constitution—as the present 
writer can testify, who, calling there upon 
a respectable resident, nearly broke his 
neck in passing through a dark, narrow and 
highly defensible arch-way, and was, more. 
over, sharply snapped at in the obscurity, by 
a dog of baronial principles and manners. 

There are now few German communities, 
in the Old World or the New, which do 
not possess at least one of these associs- 
tions. In New York we have eleven,com- 
prising more than one thousand members, 
and the societies of the whole Union nun- 
ber more than twenty thousand “singing 
men.” 

Why will not the lodges of the Ameri- 
can Know-Nothings organize singing-clubs, 
and allay our political discords with con 
certs of melodious patriotism ? 

The interests of the drama may, we 
hope, take some profit from the visit 
Mile. Rachel, who is now announced 
certainly to appear in September. She i 
to bring with her three of her sisters, 0 
whom she seems to have an inexhaustibl 
supply, and it is to be wished that s 
may have no cause to regret the opport 
nity she will give us, of enjoying a tragi 
genius, as different from that of Mrs. Sit 
dons as was the latter from the geniusd 
Grisi, and fully equal to either. 

The season of landscape painting has 
again arrived, and in a thousand nooks ¢ 
this fair land the pencil of genius is busy. 
The winter will find us richer, by many 
fine thought and beautiful emotion, per 
petuated in forms of loveliness, &h 
our treasures again be hid in scattered 
houses, or liberally displayed in a cék 
lar? 





